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The THIRTY-NINTH CALIPH. 


EFORE I enter on the particulars of R=«vt. 


this prince acceded to the throne. 

The Ommiyan and Abaſſian Caliphs have State of the 
appeared to have been a long time maſters ire ahbe em- 
of the greateſt part of the Eaſt: the three Rhadi came 
Arabias, Syria, Egypt, Perſia, and Meſo- o de crown: 
potamia, had obeyed the law of thoſe con- 
querors, who exerciſed ſovereign authority 
in thoſe provinces, by means of ſuch gover- 
nors as they appointed to rule over them in 
their name and ſtead. | 


Vor. IV, | This 
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This vaſt empire was thus preſerved entire, 


Hegyra 322. until the reign of the famous Mamon, who 


Ch. ar. 934. was ſo indiſereet as to give the ſovereignty 


of Choraſan to one of his generals named 


Thaher, and thereby other governors were 


in the ſequel encouraged to ſue for the ſame 


privilege, which they often obtained. They 
did not, indeed, at firſt enjoy it, without 
receiving an inveſtiture from the Caliph; 
but ſome of them taking advantage of the 
eaſy or indolent temper of the monarch, re- 
ſolved to throw off all obedience to him, 
and would not even condeſcend to demand 
an inveſtiture. 3 

Theſe rebels were joined by others, who 


under the ſpecious pretext of reſtoring the 
cron to the Alians, whom they looked on 


as the rightful ſovereigns, refuſed to ſubmit 


to the authority of the Abaſſians, marched 


out againſt them with armed force, and not 
ſucceeding in their principal deſign, they at 


leaſt ſeized oh ſome part of the muſſulman 


empire, and became the abſolute ſovereigns 

thereof. '# rift gf 2 
Such was the origin of the ſeveral Dy- 

naſties, which aroſe one after another in the 


Arabian empire, and which having ſucceſ- 


ſively aſſumed divers portions of that exten- 


five ſtate, fo ſtreightened the Caliphs, that 


they left them little more than the territority 


of Bagdat. The Thaherians, the Tholo- 


nites, and the Soffarites, had for many years 


before poſſeſſed themſelves of part of the 


i empire: 
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empire: others treading in their ſteps, and Re 
enriching themſelves with their ſpoils, ſeized —_— 322. 


the provinces they had uſurped, and for the 
moſt part were attended with greater ſucceſs 
in maintaining the poſſeſſion thereof. 

Thus, during the reign J am about to 
write, Perſian Irak, and Perſia properly ſo 


called, were brought under the dominion of 


the Buians, as well as Tabareſtan, Giorgia, 
and Mazanderan. Meſopotamia obeyed the 
Hamadanite princes, the Samanites were 
poſſeſſed of Choraſan, and all Tranſoxana; 
the Karmathians were maſters of the pro- 
vinces of Bahrein, and Yemamah in Ara- 
bia. The F atimites, who were before poſ- 
ſeſſed of Africa, took Egypt and Syria from 
the Akſchidians, who ſet up as ſovereigns, 


though they were at firſt no more than go- 


vernors: and ſuch Was the poſture of the 


muſſulman empire, during the reign of Rha- 
di-Billah and his ſucceſſors. 


That prince was proclaimed Caliph with Rhadi is pro- 


the uſual ſolemnity at Bagdat, on the very ip 
day Caher-Billah his uncle, was depoſed. * 
As Rhadi was of an excellent diſpoſition, 
being liberal, ſweet-tempered, affable, be- 
neficent, and a lover of letters and learned 
men, he gave the greateſt hopes of his prov- 
ing a good monarch. His ſubjects flattered 


themſelves, that the glorious days of Alma- 


mon were again at hand; but theſe good qua- 
lities, from which they reaſonably expected to 
Fraps fo great advantages, inſenſibly proved the 

2 ruin 
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Rsav. ruin of the Caliph's authority. His un- 

Hegyra 322. bounded goodneſs degenerating into weak- 

Ober. 934- neſs, he followed the pernicious example of 
ſome of his predeceſſors, and granted and 
confirmed favours and privileges, by which 
means, ſuch governors as were ambitious 
enough to ſue for that prerogative, and pow- 
erful enough to ſupport it, became fo many 
monarchs. 

Rhad+»ſignalized the beginning of his reign 
by ſetting at liberty all ſuch as his predeceſſor 
had cauſed to be impriſoned ; and this ſtep- 
being publickly known, all that had been 
baniſhed by order of the cruel Caher, and 
alſo ſuch as had gone into a voluntary exile, 
to avoid the rage of ſo furious a prince, again 
made their appearance at home. 

Hegyra 33. Moclach, to whoſe management Rhadi 
Ch. ær. 935. was indebted for the crown, alſo appeared at 
The vizir court, and was reſtored to the poſt of vizir. 
_— Although that miniſter was deprived of his 
right hand, which Caher had cauſed to 
be cut off, yet he reſumed his functions, 
and ſigned all diſpatches with great eaſe. | 
He had contrived for this purpoſe a kind of 
fpring, which was faſtened to his wriſt, and 
putting a pen therein, he uſed it with great 

readinefs, and wrote legibly enough. 
Inſtitution oe” The Caliph having reigned a few months, 
ce Emiral either found himſelf too weak to bear the 
weeight of a crown, or was unwilling to un- 
dertake the trouble of it; he therefore cauſed 
a Muſſulman of diſtinction, named Raik . 
; Ratek, 
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Ratek, to come to Bagdat, and gave up into his RAD. 
hands the management of the army and re- Hegyra 323. 
venue. In his favour he created the eminent . . 935. 
poſt of Emir al Omara, which ſignifies Com- 
mander of the Commanders; thereby he 
eclipſed the vizir's power, who was then re- 
duced to the bare employment of ſecretary to 
the Caliph, and ſubordinate to that Emir. 

The vizir Moclach, enraged at the eſta- Hegyra 324. 
bliſhment of a dignity ſo prejudicial to his Ch. ær. 936. 


Intereſt, inſtantly took a reſolution of reveng- 


ing himſelf upon Raik, and of deſtroying a 
man, whoſe immenſe power annihilated, as 
it were, all the officers of the ſtate, and par- 
ticularly that of vizir ; but ſuch a deſign 
could not haſtily be carried into execution, 
and two years paſſed ere he attempted to ef- 
fect his purpoſe, which attempt was attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences. 

During that time, Raik made uſe of the Hegyra 328. 
unlimited power with which he was entruſt- Ch. ær. 937. 
ed, to his own benefit; and ſo dealt with the 
enemies of the ſtate, that he brought on a 

d correſpondence between them and the 
Caliph's ſubjects, without having recourſe to 
arms. | 

The moſt formidable enemies they then Treaty with 
had were the Karmathians, who, under the the Karma- 
command of the brave Abu Thaher, their 
general, committed great ravages in the Ca- 
liph's territories, and particularly in Arabia, 
where they became ſo ſtrong, that they were 
forced to ſuſpend the famous pilgrimage of 

3 Mecca. 


Hegyra 326. 
Ch. wr. 938. 


'The deſigns 


af Moclach 


againſt Raik 
are diſco- 
vered. 


The HIS T OR V of 
Mecca. Raik made the firſt ſtep towards a 
- negotiation with Abu Thaher, and having 
aſſuaged his wrath, prevailed on him to 
grant a ſafe- conduct to the caravans who 
ſhould go to Mecca. The Karmathian ge- 
neral complied with Raik's requeſt, in con- 
ſideration of fifty thouſand denari of gold, 


which the Caliph promiſed' to pay him 


yearly ; however, it will ſoon appear that 
the Karmathians broke their word, and re- 
newed hoſtilities with greater fury than be- 
fore. Perhaps they were of opinion, that 
as they concluded the treaty with Raik, they 
were not bound to perform the conditions, 

when that Emir was deprived of his poſt on 
account of the practices which Moclach made 
uſe of to deſtroy him. 

That vizir, who had long been meditating 
on the ruin of Raik, contrived fuch means 
as he thought could not fail of ſucceſs. He 
wrote a letter in the Caliph's name to one 
of the chief officers of the Turks, called Ja- 
kem, and complained of the tyrannical be- 
haviour of Raik, ſince he had been ap- 
pointed Emir al Omara. He begged to be 
freed from a man, whoſe power had made 
him inſolent; and to that end, he deſired 
Jakem to come ſpeedily to Bagdat, in order 
to take upon him the chief command of the 
forces, and to take care to come ſo well at- 
tended, that he might make head againſt the 
Emir, in caſe force ſhould be uſed to oppoſe 
the execution of the deſign in queſtion. -. 
Unhap- 


; 
| 
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Unhappily for Moclach, this letter was in- Ruabi. 
tercepted. It fell into the hands of Raik, Hegyra 326. 
who forthwith waited on the Caliph, and Ch. r. 938. 


aſked him in what manner he had ſo incurred 
his diſpleaſure, that he had reſolved to de- 
prive his faithful ſervant of his poſt. The 


_ Caliph, amazed at the queſtion, anſwered 


Raik, that he ſtill preſerved the ſame regard 
for him, and he could by no means conceive 
why he entertained ſuch a thought. 

Upon this Raik produced the intercepted 
letter, and Rhadi, being aſtoniſhed at the 
inſolence of the vizir in making ſo ill uſe of 


his name, ſent for Moclach, and charged him 


with carrying on an illicit correſpondence 
with Jakem the Turk. The vizir, not in 


the leaſt ſuſpecting what had happened, 


boldly denied the charge ; but the Caliph 
having ſhewed him the letter, the matter was 
ſo plain that he had no more to ſay for him- 
ſelf. Abd ae et 

This piece of treachery was puniſhed on 


the ſpot. His left hand was cut off; and as 


this puniſhment, inſtead of humbling him, 
only cauſed him the more bitterly to inveigh 
againſt the Caliph and the Emir, they more- 
over condemned him to have his tongue 
cut out. He was afterwards driven from 
the court, and lived miſerably until about 
the 338th year of the Hegyra, at which 


time he died “. However, 


»The ſtory of the vizir Moclach is differently related by 
ſome Arabian authors, Abul Faragius and El Makin do not 


ſay, 


. 


Ruavr. 


He 
Che? 


ra 327. 


ET. 939. 
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However, the ambitious Turk havin 
been informed of the weakneſs of the go- 
vernment, either by means of his former 
correſpondence with the vizir, or by ſome 
other way, he reſolved to take advantage of 
it, and by the deſtruction of Raik to get into 
his hands the management of publick af- 


fairs. | | 
He therefore approached Bagdat with a 
body of troops, and made preparation for 


fay, that the vizir had both his hands cut off, or that he 
deprived of his right hand during the reign of Caher, as I 
have mentioned in the life of that Caliph, ecording to thoſe 
authors, Moclach did not loſe his right hand till the time of 
Rhadi, and they ſay it was on account of a letter he wrote to 
that prince, in which he adviſed him to cauſe Raik to be ap- 
prehended, and to give his poſt to Jakem the Turk. The 
Caliph ſhewed a letter to'the Emir, who being poſſeſſed of 
unlimited power in Bagdat, was ſoon revenged on the author 
of a piece of advice ſo detrimental to him. The affair was 
brought before the magiſtrates, who condemned Moclach to 
loſe his right hand and his tongue. Hiſtory tells us, ſays 
El Makin, that when they cut off his hand, he ſpoke thus: 
This hand with which I have thrice tranſcribed the Koran, is 
about to be cut off like the hand of a robber.” 

The ſame author ſays, that the wretched vizir, after havi 
been deprived of his right hand and his tongue, was confi 
in a lower tobm of the palace, where was a well; and that 
having no perſon to attend him, he drew water for himſelf, 
pulling the rope with his left hand, and topping it with his 
teeth till the hucket came within his reach. 
They attribute to this vizir the invention of the modern Ara- 
bian characters, Which are to this day made uſe of inſtead of 
the ancient ones, whch were called Cufick, and were very 

de. This diſcovery gained him the ſirname of Vadhe 

th, that is to fay, Author and inventor of writing. 

This vizir, who had thrice copied the Koran, had alſo thrice 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca; and after his death he was 
three times buried : the firſt time in priſon, the ſecond time 
in the imperial palace, and the third time in his own houſe, 


. Whither his body was carried at the requeſt of his children, 


who begged it of the Caliph, 
the 


the ARABIANS. 


the ſiege of the place. Raik immediately "CES 


fallied out well accompanied, and ſtrove to 
face the enemy ; but at the firſt onſet his 
men were broke, and ſo totally routed that 
he could not get back to the city to ſhut the 
gates againſt the conqueror. Jakem there- 


* 


fore entered Bagdat in triumph, and found 


Hegyra 327. 
Ch. ær. 939+ 


Jakem forces 
the Caliph ta 


appoint hi 


the inhabitants in the oreateſt confuſion, for Emir. 


fear of being plundered and ſlain : but the ge- 
neral reſtrained his troops; and as his ambition 
was only to direct the helm of the ſtate, 
and he had no evil defign againſt the perſon 
of his ſovereign, he went and paid homa 


to the Caliph, and entreated that he would 


be pleaſed to inveſt him with the poſt of 
Emir. Rhadi, who thought himſelf hap- 
py that he could fo eaſily fatisfy him, readily 
granted his requeſt, and foon placed all his 
confidence in him. | 
Jakem, who was only deſirous of attaining 
abſolute power, without troubling himſelf 
whether or not it extended over many pro- 
vinces, did not oppoſe the reſolution taken 
by the Caliph of granting the. rights and pre- 
rogatives of a ſovereign to many of thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed of conſiderable governments. 
Thus the temporal power of the Caliphs 
was by degrees deſtroyed. Thoſe new-made 
ſovereigns looked upon the Caliph to be no 
more than the chiet Imam or pontiff of the 
church, who had no other function than to 
perform the publick prayers, — 
| | L2OW+ 
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However, they ſufftred his name to re- 
main on the coin, and permitted him to 
grant inveſtitures; but the laſt prerogative 
was looked upon to be no more than a bare 
ceremony, which the princes, for the moſt 
part, declined ſubmitting to in the ſequel. 
And what is moſt ſupriſing, even the Emirs 
al Omara, who had no authority but what 
they derived from the Caliphs, became in 
ſuch fort maſters of the crown, that they 
gave it and took it away at their pleaſure, 
and no man dared to oppoſe ſo criminal an 


Crror. | 


Jakem was the-firſt Emir that made the 
molt of his employment; he carried his pre- 
tenſions much further than could have been 
expected. The elevation of that Turk to 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a poſt ſurpriſed all men, 
whether they conſidered the great indiſcre- 
tion of the Caliph, in. expoſing himſelf to be 
ſoon the tool of a nation, who had raiſed 
ſuch great diſturbances in the ſtate under 
former Caliphs; or whether they conſidered 


the great improbability that Jakem ſhould 


Riſe of Jakem. 


ever have been poſſeſſed of an employment 
of ſo great conſequence. | 
That Turk was indeed in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, that he could: not reaſonably have 
entertained ſuch great hopes. He was 
brought up in ſervitude, having been many 
years ſlave to Mardavigius, king of Dilem. 
This prince having taken an affection to Ja- 


kem, infranchiſed him, and ſoon raiſed him 


high 
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hi gh in his army. Jakem diſtinguiſhed him- Raps. 
ſelf in many actions at which he was pre- Hegyra 327, 


ſent ; but as he ſerved an ambitious prince, 
who was bent on making conqueſts, and 
whoſe ſole law was fire and ſword, he alſo 
reſolved to make his fortune ; and as the 
firſt ſtep to it, conſpired againſt his maſter 
and benefactor : he ſlew that prince at Iſpa- 
han whilſt. he was bathing, and having 
gained over ſome troops by their means, he 


propoſed to ſeize to his own uſe part of that 


prince's dominions. 

But having learned, by means of his cor- 
reſpondence at Bagdat, and particularly that 
with Moclach, that it would be an eaſy taſk 
for him to fix himſelf more advantageouſly 
with the Caliph, if he could drive away 
Raik from the court, he made uſe of the 
{ame troops to carry on that grand deſign, 
which proved ſucceſsful in all points. 


Ch. @r. 939. 


As he was a more able man than the per- Raik is made 
ſon whom he deprived of the poſt of Emir, fovercignot | 


he took proper meaſures to ſecure himſelt in 
the poſſeſſion of it. Thus, when Raik ap- 
peared before Bagdat, with a view to procure 
hisre-eſtabliſhment, Jakem boldly faced him, 
and prevented him from gaining any advan- 
tages. Hotilities were of no long duration. 
Raik, plainly ſeeing that he could not re- 
cover what he had loſt; confined himſelf to 
negotiation, and required that they would 
grant to him, as well as they had done to 
Many others, 11 property of ſome places 


of 


RAD. 


Hegyra 327. 
Ch. ær. 939. 
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Ch. ær. 940. 


Mohammed is 
roclaime 
ereign in 
Egypt and 


Syria. 
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of which he was governor. Many confe- 
rences were held on this account; the Ca- 
liph and Raik ſent ambaſſadors to each other, 
and at laſt it was ſtipulated that they ſhould 
cede to him Baſorah, Cufah, and Arabian 
Irak. On theſe conditions both parties laid 
down their arms, and Raik gave over all 
thoughts of recovering his former dignity of 
Emir. | 

In a ſhort time another limb of much 
greater conſequence was lopped off from the 
muſſulman empire. The Dynaſty of the 
Tholonites becoming extinct, the Caliphs in 
ſome ſort recovered the ſovereignty of Syria 
and Egypt; but they being afraid leſt ſuch 
as they ſhould appoint to be governors of 
thoſe provinces, ſhould likewiſe ſet up. for 
ſovereigns, they formed a reſolution of often 
changing the perſons with whom they in- 
tended to entruſt thoſe governments. 

This bad policy gave riſe to many diſor- 
ders. The governors, for the moſt part, 
finding they ſhould be ſoon diſplaced, were 
in great haſte to enrich themſelves, and laid 
every kind of burthen on the people, in 
order to gratify their avarice. Others, who 
were reſolved to maintain their poſt, ſpight 
of the Caliph's orders, ſtrove to gain the 
hearts of the people, and eſpecially vf the 
troops, that they might be able to oppoſe 
any force the Caliphs might employ to 


depnve them off their governments. Such 


was the ſtate of Egypt and Syria from 
the 


the ARABIANS. 


the Caliphate of Moktaphi to the reign of Rubi. 


Caher. 


Hegyra 328. 


That Caliph having conferred the go- Ch. r. 040. 


vernment of Egypt on Abubeker, Moham- 
med the ſon of Tagage, who was by nation 
a Turk, and having ſhortly afterwards de- 
prived him of it, the governor ſeized the 
province by main force, and caufed himſelf 
to be acknowledged as ſovereign thereof. 
Rhadi, Caher's ſucceſſor, ſtrove to prevent 
him from doing the ſame thing in Syria: but 
his attempts were fruitleſs ; the brave Mo- 
hammed ſurmounted all obſtacles, and be- 
came abſolute maſter of Syria : he then took 
the firname of Akſchid, a title borne by the 
kings of Fargana in Turkeftan, from whom 
he claimed to be deſcended; and it is even 
aſſerted, that Rhadi having come to an ac- 
commodation with him, confirmed that title 
by an expreſs patent. Hiſtorians give him 
the ſame title, and his poſterity were ſir- 
named Akſchidians. 

That prince kept in his pay a numerous 
army, conſiſting of veteran ſoldiers ready to 
go on any expedition under the command 
of their leader. It is ſaid, that he had al- 
ways four hundred thouſand men on foot, 
eight thouſand of which, called Mamelukes, 
mounted guard at his palace ; and yet, he 
was fo far from thinking himſelf ſafe, that 
he took further meaſures to avoid the ſnares 
his enemies might lay for him. Hiſtory tells 
us, that he never lay two nights together - 
Ho HE VOY e 
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Rap. the ſame place, inſomuch, that whether he 
Hegyra 328- reſided in a town, or was encamped, it was 
r. 94% never exactly known in what chamber or 
tent he would paſs the night. 

War between Akſchid therefore remained in the quiet 
Akſchid and poſſeſſion of Egypt and Syria during the 
_ reign of Caher; that is to ſay, the Caliph, 
who was lawful fovereign of thoſe provinces, 
tacitly conſented to his continuing maſter of 
the country he had uſurped ; but it was not 
ſo with the other governors : for they grew 
jealous of Akſchid's power, and attempted 
to weaken it, by endeavouring to deprive 
him of part of his newly-acquired poſſeſ- 
ſions. Amongſt others, he had ſome very 
warm diſputes with Raik, in which, both of 
them in their turn were favoured by fortune: 
theſe rivals reflecting, that by thus making 
war they muſt inevitably weaken each other; 
and that a third man might ſtep in and take 
advantage of their ſituation, reſolved to come 
El Makin. to an accommodation. Raik reſtored to 
Akſchid ſome places he had made himſelf 
maſter of; and he. in return, conſented to 
pay to Raik the yearly ſum of one hundred 
and forty thouſand crowns. 

Although Rhadi was no ſtranger to theſe 
tranſactions, yet he took not the leaſt mea- 
{ures to profit by their quarrel. The Emir 
al Omara, | contented with the unlimited 
power he enjoyed in Bagdat, and probably 
bribed by the rebellious governors, quietly 
ſuffered the Caliph to be ſpoiled of his faireſt 


Provinces, 
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provinces, - without taking the leaſt ſtep toRuaor. 
prevent it. | | 

In a ſhort time the Caliph died. That Hegyra 329. 
rince had been for ſome time. ſeized with Ch. cr. 941- 
the dropſy, which was attributed to his im- The Caliph's 
moderate uſe of women. His death hap- death. 
pened in the 329th year of the Hegyra, and 
the 941ſt of the Chriſtian æra. He was 
a little more than thirty years of age, and 
had. reigned fix years and ſome months. 
According to El Makin, this prince was 
liberal, affable, noble, very zealous for re- 
ligion, and a protector of letters and learned 
men. Hiſtorians ſpeak highly in praiſe of 
his probity, and other moral virtues ; but his 
want of vigour in the government plainly 
ſhews that he was not maſter of thoſe qua- 
lities which adorn a ſovereign. is 
They alſo ſay he had eminent talents for 
eloquence and poetry: he wrote many pieces, 
all filled with admirable maxims. Amon 
others they extol a piece of poetry, where 
he expreſſes himſelf in the following terms : 
«© Tell me not of the honour I may acquire 
above other princes. Their virtues, and 
their great and noble actions, are their re- 
ward. I walk like unto a lamp to ſhew the 
way to other men, and to finiſh thoſe build- 
ings, of which my predeceſſors laid the foun- 
dations. In the paths of virtue will I finith 
my. courſe, and yield up my place to my ſuc- 
ceſſor without repining: my delight has been 
to ſurpaſs others in doing thatwhich is _—_ 
72 5 
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He would not have done amiſs had he imi- 


. tated ſome of his predeceſſors in their {kill 
and management of ſtate-aftarrs, and in the 


prudence of their government. 
In the reign of this prince died Said-ben- 
Batrik, patriarch of Alexandria, known 


amongſt the eaſtern Chriſtians by the name 


of Eutichius. He, in the firſt place, prac- 
tiſed phyſick, and was raiſed to the patri- 
archal dignity in the firſt year of Caher's 
reign. This prelate, who was a Catholick, 
had great diſputes with his dioceſans, who 
were for the moſt part Jacobites. Akſchid, 
who was at that time ſovereign of Egypt, 
exacted ſuch exceſſive contributions from the 
Chriſtians in general, that he compelled 
them to agree with their patriarch, and even 
to aſſemble together in the ſame church. 


MOTAKILILLAE® 
The FORTIETH CALIPH, 


T the time of the death of Rhadi, Ja- 

kem was not at Bagdat ; he had been 

ſome time at Cufah about buſineſs. So ſoon 
as he was informed of that event, he wrote 


The ſirname of Lillah, as well as that of Billah, and 
alſo thoſe of Lemrillah, and Beemtillah, which will be men- 
tioned hereafter, ſignify, In God, From God, or, as we ſay 
in Europe, By the grace of God. | 


circular 
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circular letters, in which he ſummoned the Moraxt. 
Alians, Abaſſians, and other perſons of diſ- Hegyra 32g. 
tinction in the empire, to meet as ſoon, as ] 
poſſible at the houſe of Abu Kaſſem Soliman | 
the late Caliph's vizir, to conſider of the 
choice of a ſovereign. 

The whole aſſembly Joined: in giving their Motaki is 
votes to Ibrahim the ſon of Moctader. They ofen C pk. 
forthwith ſwore allegiance to him, and gave 
him the name of Motaki-Lillah. That 
prince continued Jakem in the poſt of Emir 

al Omara, and inveſted him with that dig- 
nity, by (ending to him the veſt and ſtan- 
dard. 

The regard which the Caliph this paid t “ 
Jakem, was only a blind uſed to prevent — 
him from diſcovering the unhappy fate with 
which he was menaced. That Emir was 
ſoon afterwards aſſaſſinated, and, as it is aſ- 
ſerted, by order of the Caliph. He had at- 
tained ſo great a degree of power that he was 
become inſupportable: he ruled all things 
at his pleaſure, and had ſo engroſſed the di- 
rection of all publick affairs, that the mi- 
niſters of ſtate had nothing to do; and even 
the diſpatches which ought at leaſt to have 

ne through the hands of the vizir, were 
ſealed by his ſecretary : but what chiefly 
contributed to draw on him the hatred of 
the Caliph, was the conduct he obſerved the 
moment Rhadi died. He ſent his attendants 
to Bagdat, with orders to bring away all the 
furniture of the * palace, and all the 

Vor. IV. | horſes 


CCC 
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horſes which were in the Caliph's ſtables. 
This was probably a new perquiſite which 
he propoſed to add to ſuch as he already en- 
joyed by virtue of his poſt; Motaki was 
ſo enraged at the Emir's preſumption, that 
he reſolved to make away with him ; and 
Jakem was actually aſſaſſinated in a ſhort 
time after his arrival at Bagdat. 
El Makin gives a different account of the 
death of. Jakem. He ſays, that the Emir 
going one day out of Bagdat to hunt, ſaw 


at a diſtance a band of Curdes, who ſeemed 


to be travelling towards their country Cur- 
deſtan. He was ſeized with an inclination 
of frighting them, and fell with his atten- 
dants on the company, as if he had been 
minded to take away their purſes. The 
travellers, who were but few in number, 
took them for a gang of robbers, and fled. 
Jakem, not ſatisfied with having alarmed 
them, purſued the body-very briſkly ; but 
one of them being followed too cloſely, faced 
about on a ſudden, and ran his ſpear through 
the body of him that happened to be neareſt 
to him, and killed his purſuer on the ſpot. 
This was Jakem, whom the Curde ſtew 
without knowing him. The Emir's atten- 
dants were diſconcerted at his death; they 
took up the body and carried it to Bagdat, 
and the Curdes quietly purſued their jour- 
ney | 


. Motaki was not ſorry thus to be delivered 
from a man, whoſe haughtineſs he could fo 
| a | ill 
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ill brook 3 and he conſidered his death as a Moraxt. N 
lucky event, which, by a proper manage - Hegyra 329. 
ment, might reſtore the Caliphs to their for- . 


mer power: but it was too late to hope for 
ſo advantageous a change; the poſt of Emir 
al Omara was become of fo great impor- 
tance, that it was not ſafe to endeavour to 
ſuppreſs it. Many princes were ambitious 
of obtaining it; and moreover, the Turkiſh 
corps who had been deprived of all autho- 
rity under the preceding Caliphs, having 
entirely regained it under an Emir, who was 
of their own country, abſolutely inſiſted, that 
11s poſt ſhould be conferred on one of their 
mot manders. | 


in a flame. A prince of Baſorah ſoon ar- 


| Theſe various pretenſions ſet all Bagdat Hegyra 32 
: Ch. zr. 941. 


rived there, who ſtrongly ſolicited for that Riſe of ** 
poſt, and demanded at leaſt to be made ge- ari 


neraliſſimo of the Turks, if they would not 
confer upon him the dignity of Emir. 
This prince was called Abdallah: they 
gave him the ſirname of Baridi, which fig+ 
nifies Poſtmaſter-general, which employ- 
ment he had formerly executed at Bagdat. 
He had attained ſo high a pitch of power 
under the Caliphate of Rhadi, that he made 
himſelf maſter of Baſorah, which he took 
from Raik: he had alſo ſeized Waſſeth, and 
the whole province of Ahwaz: he was chief 
of a family which raiſed great troubles in 
the ſtate. The princes his deſcendants in- 
8 herited 
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Morak. 


Hegyra 330. 
Ch. ar. 941. 


The Caliph 
intreats the 
Hamadanites 
to aſſiſt him. 
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herited his firname, and were called the 
Baridians. T's G9 V2 01 

Abdallah had not much time given him 
to ſolicit for the poſt he wanted. So fcon 
as the Turks were informed of his inten- 
tions, they ran to arms, and forced that 
prince and all his train to leave Bagdat : they 
then went to the palace, and loudly de- 
manded that the Emirſhip ſhould be con- 
ferred on one of their leaders; and as the 
Caliph ſhewed no great readineſs to comply 
with their demands, they plundered part of 
. ; 

Motaki being unwilling to gratify the mu- 
tincers, and finding he was not ſtrong enough 
to quell them, he reſolved to fly from Bag- 
dat in the night-time, and take refuge in 
Moſſul, to implore the affiſtance of the 
princes of the houſe of Hamadan, in order 
to reſtrain the inſolence of the Turks. 

Two of the Hamadanite princes were 
then ſovereigns; the one in Meſopotamia, 
the other in part of Syria. The firſt was 
called Abu Mohamed Haſſan, and the laſt 
Abul-Haſſan-Ali-ben-Abdallah. They were 
together at Moſſul, when the Caliph arrived 
there, and were well pleaſed that an oppor- 
tunity offered of doing him ſervice. Of this 
they gave him proofs at their firſt interview 
for Abdallah being arrived before Moſſul, 
with troops to attack the Caliph, the Ha- 
madanite princes made a vigorous. ſally, in 
— : which 
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which Baridi's army was totally routed, and Moraxs, 
he himſelf was forced to fly after a confi- Hegyra 330, 


derable loſs of his men, of which two thou- ©. 
{and were made priſoners. | 

Part of the victorious troops having pur- 
ſued the enemy, under the command of one 
of the Hamadanite princes, made a terrible 
ſlaughter of the Baridians. | 

Abdallah was in hopes he might remain 
ſafe in Waſſeth; but the Hamadanite pur- 
ſued him thither, and ſoon obliged him to 
retreat ſtill further. 

In the mean time another part of the vic- 
torious army, headed by one of their princes, 


conducted the Caliph to the city of Bagdat, 


where he entered in a kind of triumphant 
manner. The numerous eſcort with which 
he was attended, awed the mutineers, and 
not a man was ſo bold as to make the leaſt 
ſtir. Motaki, by way of rewarding the Ha- 
madanite princes for the favour they had juſt 
beſtowed. on him, changed their names, and 
beſtowed others on them which were ex- 
preſſive of his gratitude, and the obligation 
the ſtate had to them. He called the firſt 
Naſſer-Aldoulat, which ſignifies, Protector 
and defender of the ſtate; and the youngeſt, 


- Saiff Aldoulat, which ſignifies, The ſword 


of the ſtate. - And by theſe names the two 


princes are called in hiſtory. Having rein- 


ſtated the Caliph in his capital, they both 
returned Dns 10 te 
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Morak. Motaki, being apprehenfive that freſh diſ- 
Hegyra 331. turbances would ſoon ariſe on account of the 
Cher. 942. poſt of Emir al Omara, reſolved to diſpoſe of 
'Tozun is ap- it; and, in order to gain the good will of the 
pointed Emir. Tutks, he conferred that dignity upon one 
of their principal officers named Tozun, who 
was a near relation of Jakem, the laſt Emir. 
This choice put an end to all murmurings, 
and from that time the Baridians loſt all 
hopes of attaining the Emirſhip. 
He treats the Tozun, who was. naturally proud and 
Caliph with haughty, did not think he had any 
1 obligations to the Caliph for beſtowing that 
poſt on him. He found that Motaki had 
gratified him with it rather through fear of 
ſome freſh attempts from the Baridians, than 
out of any regard to him. Full of this per- 
ſuaſion, he openly ſhewed the utmoſt con- 
tempt for the Caliph; and in the execution of 
his office, behaved with ſo glaring an inſo- 
lence, that the Caliph, being unable to bear 
ſuch treatment, reſolved to deprive him of 
that dignity. 
The Caliph The Emir got wind of the Caliph's deſign, 
doof and far from endeavouring to bring about 
a reconciliation, he even preſumed to inſult 
Motaki in his own palace; and ſo often ro- 
peated his infults, that the prince being ap- 
prehenſive of the confequences of them, had 
At laſt recourſe to Naſſer Aldoulat; and ac- 
quainting him with the reſolution he had 
formed of quitting Bagdat, defired he wonld 


ſend 
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ſend him a ſtrong eſcort to guard him to Mora. 
Moſſul. The meſſenger he ſent having Hegyra 331. 
faithfully performed his truſt, and Tozun ©: 94%: 
having been obliged to go to Waſſeth to 
tranſact ſome affairs, the Caliph ſeized the 
opportunity of his abſence, and departing 
from Bagdat with' his wives and children, 
went to take refuge at Moſſul. 

Motaki having reſided a ſhort time in that Hegyra 332. 
city, ſuddenly departed, on pretence of going Ch. =: 943. 
to Akſchid in Syria. It is not faid whether 
he formed this reſolution on account of his 
being diſcontented with the Hamadanite 
princes. Perhaps: he was aſhamed to com- 
municate to them, or could not at their court 
dare to put in execution the ridiculous de- 
ſign he had formed; which was to write a 
letter to Tozun, to ſue for his friendſhip, 
and propoſe an accommadation. | 

The Caliph therefore began his journey He aas 
towards Syria; but he halted at the city Rakah meanly in re- 
in Meſopotamia, from whence he ſent advice 1 
to Tozun of his intentions. The Emir being 
well pleaſed to find the Caliph ready to treat 
with him upon an equal footing, ſeemed 
willing to conſent to begin the treaty. In 
the mean time the negotiation was protrac- 
ted, during which the Hamadanite princes, 
as well as Akſchid, having been informed of 
the ſtep which the Caliph had taken, they 
went to Rakah, to entreat him to be on his 
guard againſt Tozun, and not to truſt the ä 
promiſes of a man who in all probabili 
ſought only to deceive him. Thoug 


24 The HISTORY of 
Morak. Though their remonſtrances made ſome 
Hegyra 332. impreſſion upon Motaki, yet he weakly con- 
Ch. ær. 943- tinued to treat with Tozun, inſomuch that 
the Emir having ſent him a writing under 
his hand, counterſigned by the chief doctors 
of the law, by which he bound himſelf to the 
Caliph to perform all the conditions he had. 
promiſed to obſerve in the conference with 
the Caliph's envoys, Motaki took leave of 
Akſchid and the Hamadanite princes, and ſet 
out with his family for Bagdat, unprovided 
of a proper eſcort. | 
Hegyra 333- Tozun being informed the Caliph. was 
Arr. 944 on the way, he went to meet that prince a 
* — 2 days journey from Bagdat. So ſoon as be came 
tion with him. Up to him he alighted to pay him homage; 
and holding by Motaki's ſtirrup, walked by 
the horſe's fide great part of the way, be- 
having to him with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion. 
He at the ſame time. difpatched a courier to 
Abdallah Abul Caſſem, ſon of Moktaphi, 
and grandſon of Mothaded, to inform him of 
what had paſſed, and defired him to be in 
| readineſs for the approaching blow. 
He compe's He continued to pay the greateſt honour 
pw wo ade to the Caliph during the remainder of the 
phate. journey; he even cauſed him to make a ſort 
of triumphant entry into Bagdat, and waited 
on him to the inner part of the palace. The 
fines was no ſooner entered than Tozun 
brought forth Abul Caſſem, and with a voice 
of authority, told the Caliph he muſt that 
inſtant reſign the Caliphate, which digni 
$4.5 $4%S 41 & 332920 þ £, 1 ©» woul 
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would be forthwith beſtowed on the young Mora. 


prince that then appeared before him. 


Hegyra 333. 


Motaki, amazed at fo dreadful a misfor- Ch. ær. 94 


tune, was then ſenſible, though too late, of 
the error he had committed in truſting to the 
fair ſpeeches of the perfidious Tozun. In 
vain did the Caliph reproach him with a 
breach of the treaty, and remind him of the 
oath he had taken to obſerve it; he was 
forced to obey, and the wretched Motaki, to 
his great grief, heard Abul Caſſem proclaim- 
ed Caliph in his ſtead ; Tozun having con- 
ferred on him the name of Moſtakfi-Billah. 
Thus, after a reign of about four years, 
aſſed in continual trouble, the unfortunate 
Motaki was, on a ſudden, deprived of his 
dominions, Tozun, not contented with 
driving from the throne a prince to whom 
he was indebted for his advancement, puſhed 
his cruelty ſo far as to cauſe his benefactor's 
eyes to be put out, The wretched prince 
lived thus twenty-five years, deprived of his 
crown, and of the light of heaven, till at 
the laſt a diſtemper put an end to his days 
and his misfortunes. Hiſtorians highly com- 
mend his goodneſs and ſweetneſs of temper ; 
but they agree, that in other reſpects he was 
in no wiſe qualified to rule a ſtate. 
The abbot Renaudot, in his hiſtory of the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, tells us, that this 
prince died in Egypt, where Akſchid had 
offered him an aſylum ſome time after his 
diſaſter. 
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MOSTAK PI- BILL AH. 
The FORTY-FIRST CALIPH. 


 /{ OSTAKFI took ſolemn poſſeſſion of 
the throne after the depoſition of 


3 Motaki. He did not enjoy more power than 


The af- - 


E 
kereditar 


his predeceſſor, and his reign was much 
ſhorter. As he was raiſed to the throne by 
the practices of Tozun, that Emir held him 
under a dependance little different from 
ſlavery ; and the monarch found his whole 
dignity reduced to the ſole prerogatives 
of performing the publick ſeryice in the 
moſques, giving inveſtitures, and being 
named on the coin, In other reſpects he 
was a ſtranger to the buſineſs of his king- 
dom. Tozun ruled all things at his plea- 
jure; and being ſupported by the Tyrkih 
band, and the Caliph being too weak to 
controul him, he became ſo formidable, that 
he cauſed his directions to be complied with 
even after his death 

Tozun being ſeized with a diſtemper, em- 


becomes ployed a Turkiſh officer named Schirzad, to 
tranſact the buſineſs of the ſtate under his 


directions; and as his malady greatly in- 
creaſed, he diſpoſed of his 1 as if it had 
been an hereditary eſtate; and, of his own 
a . ds ib ont zn dhe fade Schier 
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So ſoon as he was dead the new Emir Mosraxri. 


97 


— poſſeſſion of that poſt, and the timo- Hegyra 333. 


rous Caliph dared not refuſe to inveſt him © 


therewith. Schirzad, who was full as vio- 
lent and unjuſt as his predeceſſor, ſoon be- 
came inſup le, on account of his ty- 
rannical behaviour: he carried it ſo far, that 
the inhabitants of Bagdat having long ſub- 
mitted to the tyranny, without openly com- 
plaining, loſt all patience, and reſolved to 
get rid of a man who paid no regard to the 
ſovereign, or even to humanity. 


AT. 945+ + 


Having held many ſecret conferences on The inhabi- 


the means to be uſed in the management and 


tants of Bag. 
dat implore 


execution of ſo hazardous a deſign, it was the aſfitance 


agreed, that it would be both prudent. and * 


late to put themſelves under the protection 24d. 
of the princes of the houſe of Bush, who, 
through their bravery and ſucceſs in war, 
had in a ſhort time attained the higheſt pitch 
of power. 

Three brothers, commonly called Buians, 
on account of Buiah their father, were then 


the chiefs of that family. The eldeſt, as 


we have already obſerved, was called Ali, 
the ſecond Haſſan, and the third Ahmed, 
or, according to others, Huſſain. 3 


It was to the laſt of theſe that the inhabi- 


tants of Bagdat applied themſelves: they 
ſent deputies to him with the reſult of their 
conferences, and intreated him to undertake 
their defence, and to come without delay, 
to free them from the miſerable condition 


they 


the Buians 
againſt Schur- 


MosTAKFL. 
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Schirzad re- 


Z tires, and Car- 


ties the Ca- 
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they were brought into by the tyranny of 
Schirzad. N JD; 
Ahmed was at that time in the province 
of Ahwaz, between Babilonian Irak and 
Perſia : there he gave audience to the depu- 
ties of Bagdat; and being highly pleaſed 
with an opportunity of ſignalizing his cou- 
rage upon an occaſion which could not fail 
of procuring him the moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantage, he promiſed them ſpeedy afliſt- 
ance; and he accordingly iſſued out orders 
the ſpot, in conſequence of which he had 
ſoon a numerous army on foot. He then 
marched with great expedition towards Bag- 
dat; and as he thought himſelf ſtrong 


enough, and likewiſe well knew that the 


inhabitants would declare againſt the Emir 
ſo ſoon as he arrived there, he made no ſe- 
cret of his march: on the contrary, he 
cauſed it to be induſtriouſly propagated that 
he had taken up arms with no other view 
than to free Bagdat from a body of foreign 
troops, who behaved towards the inhabi- 


tants of that city in a moſt tyrannical man- 
i ner ä , ; | 


This news having ſoon reached Bagdat, 
Schirzad, who found himſelf too weak to 


Eph with him. Oppoſe the army of the Buian prince, re- 


_—_— 
Wal 


ſolved to abandon the place with his troops; 
and he alſo prevailed on the Caliph to make 
his eſcape with him, affuring Moſtakfi that 


a ' , «fy * ' 1 cy oy ; . 
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could 
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could no otherwiſe avoid deſtruction than Mosrax:. 


by ſpeedily flying to a place of ſafety. a 
Ahmed came in ſight of Bagdat ſoon after 
the eſcape of the Caliph and his Emir. This 
event removed all obſtacles: there was no 
need of drawing a ſword to force a paſſage; 
the inhabitants opened their gates to the 
Buian prince, and admitting him into the 
city, received him as their deliverer. - 
The good order and tranquillity which 
had prevailed in Bagdat ever ſince the ar- 
rival of Ahmed there, and the care he took 
to ſee ſtrict juſtice done in the ſovereign's 
name, fully convinced the fugitive prince, 
that there was not the leaſt cauſe for the ſuſ- 
picions which had been ſo induſtriouſly in- 
ſtilled into his mind againſt a man, who, far 
from being his enemy, as was pretended, gave 
him on the contrary ſuch manifeſt proofs of 
affection and ſubmiſſion: he therefore in- 
ſtantly reſolved to get out of the hands of his 
Emir; and ſeizing a favourable opportunity, 
he privately quitted Schirzad, and returned 
to Bagdat, where Ahmed paid homage to 
him, and behaved with all the reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion due from a ſubject to his ſove- 
reign. | 
| MoRtakk, on his part, was not backward 
in teſtifying his gratitude; and that the re- 


Hegyra 334. 
Ch. zr. 945 


Moſtakſi e- 
turns to Bag- 
dat. | 


remembrance of it might be perpetuated, he 


changed that prince's name, and directed he 


ſhould for the future be called Moëzeddulat, 


ſtate, 


and 


that is to ſay, He who ſtrengthens the 
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Mesratrr. and makes it flouriſh. He alſo beſtowed. fa- 
Heyyra 334 yours on the two other Buian princes, from 
Egg. whom he had received fignal proofs of affec- 
tion. He named the eldeſt Amadeddulat, 
which ſignifies, Support of the ſtate ; and 
the other, Rokneddulat, which means, Pillar 
of the empire. Thoſe princes gained great 
rehown in the muſſulman empire; and by 
theſe names I ſhall diſtinguiſh them in the 

| ſequel of this hiſtory. | 
He befloww The Caliph thinking he could not appear 
—— $00 ſenſible of the favour he had juſt re- 
zeddulat. ceived from Moezeddulat, loaded him with 
civilities and favours, of which he had ſoon 
cauſe to repent. He forthwith created him 
Emir al Omara, which poſt he ſhould, in 
common prudence, have endeavoured to ſup- 
„and the very name of which one 
would think he muſt have deteſted: but 
this thoughtleſs prince, even added to it the 
honours and prerogatives of ſovereignty; he 
inveſted Moezeddulat with the royal mantle, 
and placed a diadem on his head. He then 
iſſued a proclamation, requiring that the 
Emir ſhould be named immediately after 
him in the publick prayers, and that money 
ſhould be coined with his impreſs on it. 
Theſe honourable marks of diſtinction, 
which ought to have engaged the Buian 
Prince to make a grateful return, on the con- 
 Trary ſerved only to increaſe his ambition: 
and as he could not bear with any rival in 
che ſovereign authority, he arrogated the 


whole 
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whole power to himſelf, and ſoon became Mosrarri. 
full as inſupportable to the Caliphs, as the Hegyra 334. 
Emirs his predeceſſors. 5 
The Caliph was thoroughly ſenſible of the 
fault he had committed, but it was too late 
to apply a remedy. He made ſome at- 
tempts to reſume the power he had ſo indiſ- 
creetly parted with; but his attempts proved 
fruitleſs, and ſerved only to enrage the Emir, 
and put an end to the good underſtanding 
which had before been kept up between 
them: and as it is impoſſible for two princes, 
who have an equal and abſolute power, to 
live quietly together in the ſame ſtate, ſo it 
was eaſily foreſeen that one of them would 
get the upper-hand of his rival. As the cha- 
raters, both of the Caliph and the Emir 
were well known, the eyes of all men were 
fixed on Moezeddulat; and it was not doubt- 
ed but that prince, whoſe wit and ambition 
were equal to his courage, would eafily deal 
with a poor-ſpirited and irreſolute monarch, 
who was no otherwiſe remarkable than for 
the falſe ſteps he till that time had taken. 
So ſoon as Moezeddulat perceived a change Moezeddulat 
in the Caliph's behaviour towards him, he — * 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to raiſe a ſttong 
party to ſecure him from any deſigns Moſ- 
takfi might form againſt him. He did not 
think fit to rely on this precaution, for he 
was apprehenſive that ſome of his ſecret 
enemies might, by their advice and impor- 
tunity, enable and incite the Caliph to "_ 
me 
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Mosrazer. ſome great blow, though the prince of hitn« 
Hegyra 334. ſelf, was not able to form or execute any 
Ch. =r. 945- hold defign ; he therefore reſolved to deprive 


him of the throne, and to put in his place a 
prince, whom he hadnoreaſon to be afraid of. 
On the day fixed for the execution of this 
important deſign, Moezeddulat, who had 
the chief command of the troops, took care 
no other officers ſhould be appointed for the 
palace-guard but ſuch as were his friends 
and creatures, who were for the moſt part 
let into the ſecret. He then went to wait on 
the prince with ſome of his chief officers 
and when heentered the Caliph's apartment, 
he fell proſtrate according to the cuſtom, and 
afterwards ſeated himſelf near that prince. 
Two of the officers having approached the 
throne, Moſtakfi extended his hands towards 
them, imagining they intended to kiſs them ; 
but they ſeized him by the arms, and forci- 
bly pulled him from his throne, and having 
taken off his diadem, they carried him to the 
houſe of Moezeddulat, where they blind- 
folded him: they then compelled him to re- 
ſign the Caliphate ; and Mothi, the ſon of 
Moctader, was elected and proclaimed in his 
ſtead. oy h 

Hiſtorians, for the moſt part, relate, that 
Mofſtakfi's eyes were put out. Some ſay the 
cruel order was given by Moezeddulat, that 
this prince might be put out of a condition 
of revenging himſelf: others aſſert, it was 


done by command of Mothi. Thus the un- 
happy 
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happy Moſtakfi was deprived of the crown, Morm. 
after he had reigned a year and ſome months. Hegyr 334. 


He remained a ſhort time in the houſe of the 
Emir, whence he was removed to the impe- 
rial palace, where an apartment was allotted 
to him : there he ended his days in the 
338th year of the Hegyra, being then aged 
forty years and upwards. l | 


MOTHIBIL LAH. 
The FORTY-SECOND-CALIPH. 


ZT. 945. 


X LTHOUGH this prince poſſeſſed the Moezeddulay 
& throne a long ſeries of years, yet hif- 83 _— 
torians have not furniſhed us with the means hi; hands, 


of forming a true judgment of his character. 
This was doubtleſs owing to the abject con- 
dition to which the Caliphate had been re- 
duced, ever fince the firſt appointment of an 
Emir al 'Omara. All ſuch as were inveſted 
with that dignity, had "ſucceſſively ſtrove to 
enlarge their power, by diminiſhing the Ca- 
liph's authority. Moëzeddulat, who was ſtill 
more ambitious than his predeceſſors, did 
not even permit the Caliph, who by his 
procurement had been juſt crowned, to inter- 
meddle in ſtate- affairs. Mothi's ſole preroga- 
tive, was that of ſaying the public prayers. 
Moèzeddulat took away his council; the 
poſt of vizir was ſurpreſſed, and that prince 
had only a common Kateb or ſecretary, who 

Vor. IV. D had 
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had no other employment than to keep an 


Hegyra 333. account of his income and expences: and 
(ab, r. 945 · the Emir obliged the Caliph to be a good 


conomiſt of his money; for he allowed 
him no more than was abſolutely noceflary 
for his houſhold expences. | 

It is aſſerted, that the Emir was princi- 
pally induced to deal ſo hardly with the Ca- 
liph on account of his inclination to the 
Alians. He was firmly perſuaded, that the 
muſſulman crown belonged to them, and 
that the Abaſſians, as well as the Ommiyans 


their prodeceſſors, were all uſurpers. 


In conſequence of this ſtrong perſuaſion, 
he formed a deſign of raiſing to the throne, 
Abul-Haſſan-ben- Jahia-Alzeidi, one of the 
chiefs of the houſe of Ali, for whom the 
Muſſulmen entertained the higheſt vene- 


9, on account of his . 4 and 


But the Emir having imparted his 
Gow to Mohamed al Zameri, his ſecretary 
and favourite, the latter gave him ſo lively a 
deſcription of the confuſion which fuch a 
change would produce, not only in the ſtate, 


but even in his own particular affairs, that 


he reſolved to deſiſt. 


Although Moezeddulat gave over his de- 


ſign, he did not ſhew any greater regard to 
Mothi; and as he did not dare to. deprive 


him of his crown to place it on the head of 


another, he at leaſt aflumed the whole 
Power, and left that prince no more than 
the empty name of a ſovereig. 


The 
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The Hamadanite princes, who had already Morur. _ 
ſhewn themſelves protecters of the Caliphs, Hegyra 334- 
againſt the defigns of the Emirs al Omara, Ch. ær. 945. 
appeared ready to avenge Mothi, for the ty- Attempt of 


2 the Hamada- 
ranny of Moezeddulat. One of them, named nites to reſtore 


Naſſer Aldoulat, marched with a conſiderable the Caliph's 
army, and fat down before Bagdat. Mo- authortty. 
zeddulat put himſelf in a poſture of defence; 
but, ſpight of all his endeavours, the ene- 
my entered Bagdat, and made a lodgment 
in the eaſtern part of that city. The Emir 
was therefore compelled to retire to the 
weſtern part of it, where he fortified him- 
ſelf ſo ſtrongly, that he no longer feared 
Naſſer, and employed his whole care in 
raiſing a body of troops ſufficient to attack 
him, and to drive him from the important 
poſt he was poſſeſſed of. In a ſhort time ſome 
ſmart onſets paſſed between the two parties: 
the Hamadanite prince bravely withſtood the 
attacks of the Buian ; but he was at laſt 
forced to give way. Naſſer preſſed him fo 
cloſely in his quarters, that he had much 
to do to make his eſcape. Thus he left Moe- 
zeddulat maſter of the whole city, who 
thereby recovered the full poſſeſſion of what 
they. had attempted to take from him. 

It doth not appear that the Hamadanite | 
engaged in this enterprize at the ſolicitation 
of Mothi, or that this Caliph took the leaſt 
ſtep to ſecond an attempt which tended to 
rid him of the tyrannical Emir. That indo- 
lent prince had neither courage nor incli- 
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nation enough to take advantage of an occur- 
rence which might have enabled him to re- 
cover his power. He acted in like manner 
during the whole courſe of his reign ; inſo- 
much that as authors inform us of nothing 
that perſonally related to him, little will be 
faid of him in this hiſtory : and we ſhall only 

ive an account of the events which were 
produced by the ſeveral factions in the Ara- 
bian empire during his Caliphate. This 
will likewiſe be the caſe, in reſpect to moſt 
of the Caliphs that ſucceeded him, who 
being no better than ſlaves to the Emirs, 
had no ſhare in the government : their reigns 
ſerve, as it were, only as an epocha to the 
events which happened in their days. 


The death of | Whilſt Naſſer Aldoulat attacked the Emir 


Akſchid. 


Saif Aldoulat 


in Bagdat, Saiff Aldoulat, another Hama- 
danite prince, attempted to make conqueſts 
elſe where. The famous Akſchid, Sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, died at Damaſcus. As 
the children left by that prince were all 
either minors, or incapable of themſelves to 
bear the weight of government, he had ap- 
pointed one of his generals, named Cafor, 
to be regent of his dominions, an officer 
who was at firſt a ſlave, and who by his 
bravery and fkill in the art of war, had 
raiſed himſelf to the chief command in the 
army. 

That general being in Egypt at the time 


| _ Dama- Akſchid died, Aldoulat thought it a fair op- 


portunity to make an irruption into Syria, and 
to 
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to endeavour to become maſter of the capi- Morus. 
tal, in like manner as he had ſeized Aleppo Hegyra 334. 
the preceding year. That prince ſucceeded Ch. r. 945. 
in his enterprize, and deprived the children 
of Akſchid of the noble city of Damaſcus, 
part of the valuable poſſeſſions of their late 
father. 

Soon after the death of Akſchid, Caiem- — death of 

Bemrillah died alſo; he was the ſecond Fen — 
prince of the Dynaſty of the Fatimites in of the Fati- 
Africa, of which they had aſſumed the title mites. 
of Caliph. He was 4 ſon of Abu Moham- 
med-Obeidallah, the founder of that Dy- 
naſty, whoſe chief ſee was Cairwan, capital 
of the dominions of the Fatimites in Africa. 
Caiem died at Mahadi, a city which Obei- 
dallah his father had founded near Cairwan, 
and which he ſo named from the ſirname he 
took at the time he uſurped the dignity of 
Caliph. He was called Mahadi, = is, 
Imam or director of the faithful. Caiem at 
his death left his dominions to his ſon Abu- 
tather Iſhmael, who reigned in Africa by 
the name of Manzor-Billah. 

The Fatimites maintained the poſſeſſion e277? 335: 
of their territories, - and afterwards even wu 
greatly augmented them; but it was not ſo _—_ _ 
with the Akſchidians, Cafor, who was ap- Damaſcus. 
pointed regent of Akſchid's dominions, and 
tutor of his children, uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to preſerve for his pupils the valuable de- 
meſnes -which their father had left them. 

He marched from Egypt at the head of a 


3 numerous 
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Negyra 336. 
Ch. zr. 947. 


- He defeats 
the Karma- 
thians. 


Hegyra 337. 
Ch. zr. 948. 
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numerous army, and entering Syria, attack- 
Hegyra 335. 
Ch. zr. 946. 


ed Saiff Aldoulat, who had ſcarce time to 
fortify himſelf in Damaſcus, which he had 
ſo lately ſeized. The Hamadanite prince 
made a brave reſiſtance; but Cafor puſhed 
on his attacks with ſo much vigour and fury, 
that Saiff Aldoulat was forced to fly from 
Damaſcus, and retire to his e e of 
Aleppo. 

He was in hopes of recovering from that 
blow, when intelligence arrived, which 
obliged him to employ his forces againſt 
other enemies. He was informed, that his 
couſin Abu Allah, whom he had appointed 
governor of Emeſſa, had been defeated and 
taken priſoner by a body of Karmathians 
which then kept the field, under the com- 
mand of a general named Mutrafek, who 
aſſumed the title of prince. Saiff Aldovlat 
forthwith' put himſelf at the head-'of his 
troops, and marching out to meet the Kar- 
mathians, he came up with them in the way 
between Aleppo and Damaſcus. In this 
place a bloody battle was fought, and the 
Karmathians were totally routed: their ge- 
neral having been taken priſoner, was killed 
on the ſpot, and Saiff Aldoulat returned in 
triumph to Aleppo, with his couſin whom 
he had ſet free. He entered the city, the 
head of the Karmathian general being car- 
ried before him on the point of a lance. 

The Hamadanite prince had other work 
upon His hands, which obliged him to _ 

2 — 
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the deſign of renewing the war againſt Ca- Morur. «] 


for. It is even probable that they concluded 


a peace with each other, for the latter, after 


Hegyra 337. 
Ch. ær. 948. 


having iſſued out ſeveral orders in Syria, re- The Greeks 


turned to Egypt; and during his abſence, = 


the officer whom he appointed governor of with ſucceſs. 


Damaſcus, ſent ſuccours to Saiff Aldoulat, 
at a time when he was threatened with total 
ruin. 

The Grecians had newly made an irrup- 
tion into the muſſulman territories, under 
the command of the 'very nephew of the 
emperor of Conftantinople. A near re- 
lation of the Hamadanite princes called Abu- 
fraze, was carried off near Mambeg, by a 
detachment of imperial troops, and the ge- 
neral forthwith ſent him away to Conſtanti- 
nople : and ſoon after, this formidable army 
of Greeks advanced as far as Aleppo, to be- 
ſiege that city. 

Saiff Aldoulat having been informed of 
this affair, before itwas too late to take proper 
meaſures, ſpeedily made a conſiderable levy 
of troops, which he divided into two armies. 
He put himſelf at the head of one, and gave 
the command of the other to Negez, for- 
merly his ſlave, and then one of the chief 
lords of the ſtate. They both took different 
routs to attack the Greeks; but they having 
been informed, that the Hamadanite had di- 
vided his forces, cauſed all their out- parties 
to join the army, in order to fall on the body 
commanded by Saiff Aldoulat ; and they 
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attacked them ſo furiouſly that they broke 


them, put them to a total rout, and obliged 


the prince to take to a precipitate flight. 


This defeat was followed by the takin g 
of Aleppo. The Grecians being animat 


by the victory they had gained, carried on the 


works with amazing ardour; and after having 
battered the place a conſiderable time, they 
made an aſſault, and carried it. The city 
was forthwith abandoned to pillage ; and 
when the conquerors had glutted: their ava- 
ricious deſires, they attacked the citadel, 
which they took in a ſhort time. This loſs 
was highly prejudicial to Saiff Aldoulat ; his 
treaſures, and all his valuable effects were 
there: the conquerors ſeized the whole, and 
having plundered as long as they thought 
fit, _—_ quitted the place and retired with 
their booty. 

The governor of Damaſcus then appeared 
at the head of ſome troops he had aſſem- 
bled ; though this ſuccour came too late, yet 
it ſerved to raiſe the courage of Saiff Aldou- 
lat, who collected the broken remains of his 
army, joined the governor, and marched in 

— 5 of the Greeks. He came up with 
them near Tarſus in Cilicia; but this ren- 
counter proved alſo unfortunate to the Muſ- 
ſulmen: they were again defeated by the 
Grecians, who killed them five thouſand 
men, and then laid ſiege to Tarſus. Th 
ſoon became maſters 2 the place, which 
they 
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they plundered, and carried off a conſiders Morm. 


able booty. 


Whilſt a part of the muſſulman empire Hegyra 538. 
was thus agitated, ſeveral events happened 9 


in other places which merit our attention. 


The eldeſt of the Buian- princes, called The death of 
Amadeddulat, died in the 33 th year of the — 


Hegyra, after having reigned proſperouſly in 
the province of Perſia which he had con- 
quered. That prince having no children, 
appointed his nephew, the ſon of Rokned- 
dulat his brother, to be his ſucceſſor, and 
cauſed him to take the name of Adhaded- 
dulat. By the death of that prince, the Dy- 
naſty of the Buians was reduced to two 
principal branches, to wit, that of Moezed- 
dulat, and that of Rokneddulat. The ap- 
pointment made by Amadeddulat of his ne- 
phew to ſucceed him, was ratified by letters 
patent from the Caliph, who gave to Ad- 
hadeddulat the inveſtiture of the territories 
which his uncle had been poſſeſſed of. | 
The next year the Karmathians brought He 


back toMecca the famous black ſtone, which Ch. zr. — 
was held in great veneration by the Muſſul- The Karma- 


men, at the pilgrimages they performed to 


back the black 


the temple of the Caabah. It was matter ſtone to the 
of wonder, that after an. interval of about Caabah. 


twenty years, and after having many times 
refuſed immenſe ſums which had been of- 
fered them, in caſe they would- return the 
ſtone, they ſhould now bring it back gratis. 
The only reaſon. they gave was, that th 
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bad carried it off by order of the ſuperior 


powers, and that by a like order they were 


950.1 enjoined to return it. 


Monſ. D' Herbelot obſerves, it was the 


common opinion that the order came from 


Ali; and that the Karmathians having faſtened 
the ſtone to the firſt pillar, then to the ſe- 
cond, and afterwards to the others, it always 
changed place till they fixed it to the feventh, 
which Ali had pointed out to them. From 
that time the ſeventh pillar was called Rah- 
mat, that is to fay, Mercy of God. Some 
hiſtorians (ſays the ſame author) relate, that 
when the Karmathians carried away the 
ſtone from Mecca to their own country, they 
made uſe of forty of the largeſt and ſtouteſt 
of their camels, and that they were all ſuc- 


. ceflively tired with the weight of it; but 


when it was to be brought back to Mecca, 
one very meagre camel only carried it with 
great eaſe, and even grew fat on the jour- 
ney. p 
| The ſame author adds, that the Caliphs 
cauſed a piece of the black ſtone to be fixed 
in the threſhold of the palace-door ; and all 
ſuch as entered there were obliged to kifs it, 
which occaſioned the ſovereign to be held 


in great veneration. He does not name the 


Caliph who firſt thought of this expedient : 
if it was Mothi, it may fairly be ſaid it was 
the only remarkable thing he ever did in his 
life ; and that he was certainly in the right 
to uſe ſome means for gaining at leaſt.an ap» 
2 — pearance 
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pearance of reſpe& from the people, for he Morar. 
never of himſelf took any ſteps that were Hegyra 340. 


nag to procure the eſteem of his ſubjects. 
As the Emir al Omara alone diſpoſed of 
| all favours, poſts, and employments, he only 
was regarded in the empire; to him all a 
plications were made, and all marks of ho- 
nour and reſpect ſhewn by the people. Mo- 
ezeddulat, a Buian prince, who was then 
inveſted with that poſt, executed it in ſuch 


a manner as to gain the good will of the 
Muſſulmen; for ſetting aſide his conduct in 


regard to the Caliph, whom he deprived of 
all power, he was very careful to make the 
people happy, by cauſing a plenty in Bag- 
dat, and by ſeeing ſtrict juſtice done in all 
caſes; and this he had the more diligently 


attended to ever ſince the violent attem 


made on him by Naſſer-Aldoulat: being 


very deſirous of avoiding a ſecond inſult of 
the fame kind, and hoping that he might 
thereby engage the people to undertake his 
defence, and even to embark in a deſign he 
had formed of one day revenging himſelf on 
that prince. 


n. ar. 951. 


Moezeddulat having employed ſome years Hegyra 347- 
in ſecuring his authority, and gaining the Ch. ær. 958. 
hearts of the people, he ſuddenly marched Moszeddulat 
from Bagdat at the head of a numerous dedares war 
army, and entering Meſopotamia, attacked 1 


Naſſer Aldoulat in Moſſul, his capital. The 
Hamadanite prince, not expecting ſuch an 
irruption, was forced to fly, and abandon 


1 his 
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MoTtaz. his dominions, of which Moezeddulat made 
ag 347. himſelf maſter with much greater caſe than 
r. 958. he expected. The Buian prince being poſ- 
ſeſſed of Moſſul, added many places in the 
neighbourhood of that city to his conqueſts, 
and paſſed almoſt a year in that country, 
which he ruled, as if he had been the fove- 
reign, whilſt at the ſame time his orders were 
executed with as much punctuality in Bag- 
dat, as if he had been in perſon at the hind 
of affairs. 
Hegyra 348. Naſſer Aldoulat having vainly ſtrove to re- 


Ch. 
1. 959. cover from this blow, formed a reſolution 


— hm which proved more ſucceſsful to him than if 
he had taken up arms: he propoſed terms 
of peace to Moezeddulat. Several con- 
ferences were held between their reſpeChve 
deputies, and a treaty was ſigned. The Ha- 
madanite prince thereby recovered his domi- 
nions, and the Buian returned to Bagdat. 

Saift Aldoulat, brother to Naſſer, was 
alſo forced to have recourſe to a negociation, 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his territories: 
not that he was unprovided of the means 
of oppoſing the Greeks, who, till that time, 
had vigorouſly attacked him ; but becauſe 
at the very time he aſſembled a body of 
troops to march out and face them, he re- 
ceived ſome diſagreeable news, which obliged 
him to prepare for his defence, even in the 
interior part of his own country, againſt a 
new enemy who was bent on his deſtruc- 
Hon, I 
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It was the fame Négez, formerly his fa- Mora. 
vourite ſlave, on whom he had beſtowed a Hegyra 353», 
valuable government, and whom he had ap- 7 984. 
pointed general of part of his forces. He Negez * 
had already began a private correſpondence againſt Saft 
with Moezeddulat, and offered to deliver uy 
to him one of the ſtrongeſt, places in his 
maſter's dominions. It is not ſaid, whether 
the propoſal was accepted or not. It is pro- 
bable, that as Moezeddulat had concluded 
a peace with one of thoſe princes, he did 
not chuſe to treat the other as an enemy; 
and that Negez ſeeing him ſo indifferent, 
had changed his mind, and reſolved to make 
conqueſts for himſelf: he therefore declared 
openly againſt Saif Aldoulat, and corrupt- 
ing the troops which that prince had put 
under his command, he reſolved to make 
uſe of them to ſupport his rebellion againſt 
his maſter, and to eſtabliſh himſelf as mo- 
narch in the government which he had ob- 
tained from him. 

This freed- man therefore aroſe up in arms, Hegyra 354. 
and began to make conqueſts. Aldoulat, Ch. ær. 95. 
entaged at the perfidy of his general, reſolved Sa Aldoulat 
to take a ſpeedy revenge; but that he might 1 
do it with more certainty, he negociated K Greeks, and 
treaty with the Greeks, and ſo ſoon as it was quells the re- 
concluded, he marched out againſt Negez; einn. 
defeated him, and even killed him with his 
own hand. By the death of this traytor, : 
the prince was freed from all diſquictude, 
and the cities Which had joined in the re- 

volt, 
* 


/ 
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volt, for the moſt part, ſoon returned to 
their obedience. 


That prince died two years afterwards, 
and left his dominions to Al-Emir Scherif 
his ſon, to whom the Caliph gave the ſir- 
name of Saad Aldoulat, which fignifies, 
Happineſs of the ſtate. This was out of 
gratitude for the ſervices of the father, who 
had always appeared ready to aſſiſt the Ca- 
liphs againſt the audacious enterprizes of the 
Emirs al Omara. BS, __ 
Saiff Aldoulat was one of the greateſt 
princes of the age : he ſhewed an uncom- 
mon bravery and intrepidity in the wars, he 
carried on againſt the Greeks. He was, 
however, often forced to give way to them, 
but he alſo gained great advantages in his 
turn, and won ſeveral provinces from them, 
with which he enlarged his dominions. . _ 
He looked upon all his wars with the 
Chriſtians to be holy wars: for which rea- 
ſon, he cauſed all the duſt which. was bruſhed 


from his cloaths, whilſt he was engaged in 


thoſe expeditions, to be carefully ſaved and 
laid by; and when it amounted to a ſuffi- 


"cient quantity, he cauſed it to be made into 


Abutagleb 
ſeizes the go- 


the form of a brick, which he ordered to be 


laid under his head when he ſhould be put 


- 


into the grave. 3 
The death of Saiff Aldoulat made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the mind of Naſſer Aldou- 
lat his brother, who was then advanced in 
years, that the old prince fell ſick; and his 


* 
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ſenſes were ſo weakened, that they were Mora. 
co 356, 


forced to ſhut him up from all company. 
Abutagleb his ſon ſent him to the caſtle of © 
Ardaman, and then took poſſeſſion of Moſ- 
ſul, and all that belonged to him. 


47 


The ſame year, alſo died the famous Mo- The death of 
ezeddulat, a Buian prince, and brother of Moczeddulat. 


Amadeddulat, and Rokneddulat. That 
prince raiſed the power of the Emir to a 
much higher pitch than it had ever been 
under any preceding Caliph. He left his 
whole ſubſtance, as well as his authority, 
to his ſon Azeddulat, who was alſo known 
by the Perſian name af Mer, which 
ſignifies Happy. | 

Moezeddulat left a great character be- 
hind him, which he had gained by his per- 
ſonal merit, his courage, and his eleva 
mind. He was held in greater eſteem, by 
the Alians, . than by any others, on account 
of his having cauſed to be engraved on the 
doors of the moſques the curſe denounced 
againſt the Ommiyans, who had been re- 
markable for their cruelty to the houſe of 
Ali. This excommunication had been long 
in force, but it had only been pronounced by 
word of mouth; and Moezeddulat was the 
firſt that dared to cauſe it to be engraved on 
the door of the moſque of 1 It was 
as follows +: 


* God LEE Moawiyah, ve ſon of -Abu The curſe , 


Sofian, and him who took away the land of unt the , 


1 u D'Herbelot in the Bibliotheque Orientale,| 
PFidak 


mmiyans. 


A a Gn ID rn — — — - 
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Moritz. Fidak from the theirs of Fatima, and him 
— that prevented Haſſan, the ſon of Ali, from 
being F uct near Mahomet his grandfa- 
ther, and him that hindred Abbas from be- 
ing included amongſt the number of thoſe 
"which Omar pitched upon to be candidates 
for the Caliphate: and may God bleſs all 
the inhabitants of this city with peace, Top 
Life, and his favour.” : 

It! is related, that ſome time after this ex- 
communication had been engraved, ſome 
perſons took the liberty to efface it, and to 
write in its ſtead: God curſe thoſe that 
commit violence on ſuch as are of the blood 
of the prophet.” This was a bitter reproach 
-aimed at Moëzeddulat, for denouncing curſes 
againſt the perſons that deprived the Alians 

the Caliphate, whilſt he himſelf kept 

the Caliph his ſovereign in flavery, and did 

not permit him to exerciſe the leaſt authority. 

— Mothi, who was accuſtomed not to in- 
n eddulat. termeddle in any affairs, gave to that Prince's 
"fon the inveſtiture of his father's territories, 

and acknowledged him to be Emir, by de- 

liyering to him the ſtandard and other inſig- 

nia belonging to that poſt. Azzeddodlat 

was not fo Soſa as his father. His own 

couſins were ambitious of poſſeſſing fo im- 

portant a dignity, and at laſt deprived him 

of, it, as will ſoon be made appear. 

Hepyra 358. The death of Cafor, hich happened in 
Ch. zr. 969. the 338th year of the Hegyra, ale A 
very extraordinary revolaton in the muſſul- 

5 man 


* 
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man empire. Cafor having governed Egypt Moraz. + 
with great prudence, as tutor of Mohammed EN 358. 
and Ali, the ſons of Akſchid, at laſt ruled * 9.9. 
like a ſovereign ; however, without depriv- 
ing his pupils of their right. Thoſe princes 
being come of age, and having no great 
taſte or capacity for governing, they per- 
mitted him to manage all publick affairs in 
Egypt; inſomuch that he was looked upon 
as if he had been one of Akſchid's family; - 
and for this reaſon he was called Al-Akſ- 
chidi, a name by which he is always men- 
tioned in hiſtory, | 

The two Akſchidian princes happening Cafor ſeizes 
to die, Cafor ſeized on all their dominions, Egypt. 
and remained in poſſeſſion of them until his 
death, to the prejudice of a grandſon of 
Akſchid, who had acquired a right thereto 
by birth ; but the lawful heir was only a 
child, and unable to give the leaſt umbrage : 
beſides, Cafor was ſure of the hearts of the 
people; and it would have been a very dif- 
ficult matter to have formed any deſi 
| againſt him likely to be attended with tole- 

fable ſucceſs. | 

Cafor therefore reigned with great tran- 
quillity ; and though he was far trom being 
born to a throne, yet he ſhewed he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of truly royal qualifications, which 
' IB gained him the higheſt applauſe from the 
writers of that time, and particularly the 
poets, who vied with each other in cele- 
brating his valour, his magnificence, and, in 
Vor IV. E particular, 


_— 5 go". gw 
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Morm. particular, his love for letters. To fo hight 
Hegyra 358. à pitch of grandeur did this man raiſe him- 
Ch: er. 959. ſelf by his merit, though he was born a 
ſlave, and when he was ſold to Akſchid, was 
valued, according to El Makin, at no more 
than eighteen crowns. | 


On hisdeath Upon his death, AH, the grandſon of 

— poſſeſlon Akſchid, entered into poſſeſſion of his fa- 

of that pro- ther's dominions, and was proclaimed Sul- 

nes. tan of Egypt; but that prinee being but 
twelve years old at the moſt, he only aſ- 
cended the throne, ſoon to yield it up to a 
formidable power, who was preparing to 
make a conqueſt of Egypt. 

The minority of Ali the Akſchidian, ap- 
pearing to the Fatimites to be a favourable 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing themſelves in 
Egypt, in like manner as they had done in 
Africa; Moez Ledinillah, who was Caliph 
of that province, ſent a numerous army into 
Egypt, under command of a general called 
Giauhar. This officer was a Greek, and 
having been a ſlave to the Fatimites, he had 
been franchiſed by Manzor, grandfather to 
Moez Ledinillah. Being ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
on account of his merit, he advanced him- 
ſelf by very quick ſteps, and finally attained 
the chief command in the army. 

This general having therefore received 
orders to march into Egypt, he entered that 

province at the head of his troops. As the 

country was not in a poſture of defence, it 

proved an eaſy conqueſt ; and Giauhar * 
4221 ng 
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ing ſeized all the ſtrong places which were Morm.-. / 
on the way, at laſt made himſelf maſter of Genre 358. 
the capital, which was then called Fuſtath. 909. 

So ſoon as Giauhar had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of that extenſive province, be cauſed Moez 
Ledinillah to be proclaimed ſovereign in all 
parts thereof. He commanded that this 
prince ſhould be named as Caliph in the pub- 
lick prayers, and prohibited the naming any 
other. Thus Mothi was the laſt of the 
Abaſſians, who was prayed for as Caliph in 
the moſques of Egypt: for although the 
Sultans of that province had, for a long 
time, enjoyed the ſovereignty of it, yet th 
acknowledged the ſupremacy of the Calip 
of Bagdat : they named him in the prayers, 
and had recourſe to him for an inveſtiture. 
But all this was ſuppreſſed by the general of 
the Fatimites, who commanded all the inha- 
bitants to ſwear allegiance to Moez Ledinil- 
lah, as the ſole legitimate Caliph. 

In order to eternize the memory of ſo ex- Foundation of 
traordinary a revolution, he laid the foun- 888 
dations of a city, to which he gave the name ; 
4 of CaheErah, becauſe it was built when Mars 
F was in the aſcendant, a planet to which the 
Arabian aſtronomers give the epithet of Ca- 
4 her, which ſignifies, Conqueror; and this 
at city we now call Cairo. It was built near 
* Fuſtath, the ancient metropolis of Egypt. 
it Thus the Dynaſty of the Akſchidians was 
a boliſhed to give way to the Fatimites; and 
though the deſcendants of Obeidallah, firſt 
2 E 2 prince 
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Mori. 


Hegyra 358. 
Ch. ær. 969. 
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prince of that houſe had, as well as their 


anceſtor, aſſumed the title of Caliph in Afri- 
ca, yet the firname of Fatimite was not given 
to them till after the conqueſt of Egypt; 
and Moez Ledinillah is the firſt prince, 
whom hiſtorians have mentioned by the 


name of a Fatimite Caliph. . W- 


About five years paſſed before that prince 
went to take poſſeſſion of his new conqueſt. 
During that time he made a voyage into the 
iſland of Sardinia, where he continued a 
year: he 22 thence and went to Tri- 

li, where he received advice that Giauhar 
bad made himſelf maſter of Alexandria. 
In a ſhort time he went to that city, and 
— (have he fixed the ſeat of his empire. 

So ſoon as he found himſelf in quiet poſ- 
- ſeflion of Egypt, he confirmed all the or- 
ders iſſued by Giauhar upon his entrance 
into that province. The name of the Ca- 
liph of Bagdat was abſolutely ſuppreſſed, 
and that of the Fatimite only mentioned. 
He moreover commanded, that in all ſo- 
lemn prayers they ſhould, for the future, 
add the following Fan of words: © God 


* bleſs Ali, whoſe actions were all laudable.” 


Thus that prince took all poſſible mea- 
fures to create a belief, that he had not 


| uſurped the title of Fatimate which he had 


aſſumed, and that he was actually a deſcen- 
dant of Ali, by Fatima his wife, who was 
the prophet's daughter: but all men were 
not perſuaded of the truth of his claim, and 

his 
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his pretenſions were often conteſted. It is Moran. 
related, that an Alian prince called Taba- Hegyra 363. 


theba, having one day aſked him from what 
branch of the Alians he was deſcended.? 
Moez being probably unable to give an ex- 
plicit anſwer to the queſtion, eluded it by a 
military repartee, to which no reply could 
ſafely be made by the queriſt. He drew his 
ſword, and fad to the Alian, This is my 
genealogy ;” and at the ſame time — 
money to ſome ſoldiers, who were gathere 
together round about him, he only added 
the following words, Theſe are my fa- 
muly.” 

This prince was acknowledged as Caliph, 
not only in Egypt and Syria, but alſo in 
Arabia, and even in the city of Medina, 
where they acknowledged the Caliph. of 
Bagdat; inſomuch that two Caliphs were 
commonly named there in the publick pray- 
ers. The eity of Mecca alone refuſed to 
ſubmit to the Fatimites, and for à long time 


perfiſted i in nung only the — of Bag- 


dat. 


Ch. er, 973. 


MMothi being worn out with tneniics Mothi reſigns 
reſolved! in this year to reſign the Cali. the Caliphate. 


phate to Thai his fon. That prince there- 
fore made a ſolemn and willing refigna- 
tion of a crown, which he had worn with- 


out pleaſure or profit for the ſpace of about | 


ie. and twenty year s. 
Amongſt the — men who diſtin- 


guiſhed emſelves during the reign of this 


E 3 prince, 


revolt = 0 
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prince, one of the moſt famous was a phy- 
ſician named Thabet, who excelled in the 
" ſciences, and particularly in philoſophy, the 
mathematicks, and aftronomy. He wrote 
the hiſtory of his own times from about the 
250th year of the Hegyra to the 360th, 
Abul Faragius mentions it as an, excellent 
performance, in which are contained many 
remarkable facts, omitted by the greateft 
number of hiſtorians. | 


N 1 A „i „ By 
The FORT V-THIRD CALIPH. | 


HAI-BILLAH was proclaimed Ca- 
liph immediately upon the ſurrender 
of his father Mothi. He had (like him) little 
ſhare in the management of ſtate-affairs, and 
was no more than a witneſs of what the 
Emirs thought fit to do in his dominions. 
la the beginning of his reign great diſtur- 
bances were raiſed in Bagdat by the ſeditious 
Turks, who on ſome account were diſſatisfied 


with the Emir al Omara. That poſt was 


then poſſeſſed by Azzeddulat, a Buian 
prince, ſon of Moezeddulat- the laſt Emir. 


He uſed all the means in his power to pacify 
the mutineers; but perceiving he was not 
ſtrong enough to face them, he ſuddenly 
quitted — and took ſhelter at Waſſeth, 
whence: he he ſent an n into Perſia to 

| demand 
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demand ſuccours from Adadeldulat hisTaar. 
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Hegyra 363. 


But the Turks, who were reſolved not to Ch. r. 973+ 


give an opportunity of aſſembling a body of 
forces, briſkly purſued him; and in order 


to countenance their behaviour, they forced 


the Caliph to head them, and thus marched 
towards Waſſeth. Azzeddulat ſtrove to 
check the Turks by facing them with a body 
of troops. However, he did not deſign to 
come to a pitched battle, but only to harraſs 
them in their march, and protract time till 
the expected ſuccours could arrive, by means 
of which he would be in a better condition 
of defending the town in which he had taken 
refuge, in caſe the mutineers ſhould attack 
it. 
But the deſigns of Azzeddulat were fruſ- 
trated; his troops were worſted by the Turks 
1 ſkirmiſh that happened between 
m: inſomuch that being apprehenſive he 
ſhould not be fafe in Waſſeth, he marched 
to Perſian Irak, where he received advice 


of the approach of his couſin, who was at 


the head of a numerous army. 
The two princes having jcined their forces, 
it became neceſſary for the Turks to retreat. 
They attempted to ſtand their ground ; 
but finding themſelves too weak, they 
ſoon quitted the field, and retired to Bag- 
dat. The Buian princes followed them, and 
approached the city with a view. to beſiege 
it. But the Turks reflecting on the treat- 
2200 E 4 ment 


Hegyra 364. 
Ch. ær. 974. 
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Tun. ment they might expect from thoſe princes, 
Hegyra 364. if the place ſhould happen to be taken, they 
r. 974-- quitted it with all expedition, and left the 
Caliph there. 2 
Thai at firſt. made ſome reſiſtance ; but 
finding that his efforts would be A he 
cauſed the gates to be ſet open, and prepared 
himſelf for the worſt that might happen, 
The Buian princes were ſo far from ſhewing 
the leaſt difpleaſure towards him, that, on the 
contrary, they paid him all due honours. 
The Caliph on his part gave them, a moſt 
gracious reception. He met with no dif- 
ficulty in convincing them, that he had not 
the leaſt hand in the late diſturbance, and 
that the fear of ill uſage from thoſe muti- 
neers was the ſole Par which had 2 wang 
him apparently to countenance their d 
Peace was ſoon reſtored. Adadeldulat 1 
mained ſome time at Bagdat, and when he 
found his couſin was firmly eſtabliſhed in his 
poſt, he departed, and returned to Perſia. 
Hegyra 366. The good underſtanding, which had till 
Ch. ar. 976. that time prevailed between the Buian 
War between Princes, and ta which they were partly in- 
9 31 debted for their ſucceſs, was of no long dura- 
_— ai tion; they ſoon took up arms and attacked 
each other with ſuch fury, as nothing but the 
deſtruction of one of them could abate. 
We are not told what was the cauſe of their 
quarrel: all we know of it is, that Azzed- 
dulat, and Adadeldulat ſeverally took the 
field with numerous — and made a 


bloody 
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bloody war upon each other, in which Tua. 


Azzeddulat was almoſt always worſted. 
However he boldly held out for a whole 


year; but was at laſt forced to leave Begdat, 
and retire into Syria. 


He 66. 
"Ch. er. 578. 


He found many friends in that province e Hegyra 367 


who offered him their ſervice, and alſo to 
raiſe a body of troops, to enable him to re- 
new the war againſt his couſin. He readily 
accepted their offer, and began his march a 
ſecond time in queſt of his enemy. This en- 
terprize. was as unfortunate as the firſt. He 

was ſeveral times defcated ; and at laſt a de- 
cifive. battle was fought, in which his troops 
were totally routed; and he himſelf fell into the 
victor's hands. He had recourſe to his cle- 
mency, and obtained his liberty, but on 
condition that he ſhould 96 nen to Bag- 
dat. 


A ee "a had * — utmoſt 
reluctance ſubſcribed- to terms ſo diſad- 
vantageous to him, did not think himſelf 
bound to obſerve them. Therefore, ſo ſoon 
as he regained his liberty, he aſſembled the 
remains of his troops; and having been rein- 
forced by a freſh body of ſoldiers which were 
ſent by 'his friends, he put himſelf at the 
head of his new army, and marched once 


more to OR e of n ba s 


couliy.: 


This laſt. battle | was fought near Tacrit, Azzeddul 


a fortreſs ſituate on the river Tygris, at 4 5 = 


ſmall* 


Adadeldulat | 


ins the 


Ip. 


Hegyra 368. + 


Ch. ær. 25. 
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ſmall diſtance from Moſul. Azzeddulat' 


67. had the misfortune to be again overcome in 
this action. His enemy defeated him, made 


him priſoner, and ſent him under a ſtrong. 
eſcort to a caſtle in Perſia. And as that 
prince endeavoured to make' his eſcape, and 
was even contriving the means to renew the 
war, the victor ordered him to be put to 
death. | | 
Thus periſhed the unhappy Azzedulat, 
after having ruled in Bagdat with deſpotick 
ſway about the ſpace of eleven years, from 
the death of his father Moezeddulat. This 
prince was fo amazingly ſtrong that he could 
ealily throw down a bull, and as he com- 
monly hunted lions, he was often forced 
fonally to fight with his game. He left 
iſſue fix children, which were kept pri- 
ſoners a long time by Wc ane 
Samſam Aldoulat his fon. 2 
By winning the battle of Taerit, Adadel- 
dulat became maſter of the Caliph's perſon, 


and of Bagdat. This change was not in the 


leaſt diſadvantageous to Thai. As he could 
not avoid being a flave to the Emir, it was 
equal to him who ' poſſeſſed that poſt; but 
the city of 2 yes contederedly by the 
change. | 

Adadeldulat was a noble prince, and A 
lover of the arts; he was a man of a very 


humane diſpoſition, and ready to ſeize every 


opportunity of advancing the publick intereſt 


of 
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of the nation. He immediately cauſed all Tai. 
the buildings which had been ruined by Hegyra 368. 
former wars to be rebuilt and repaired. He Ch. =*: 978. 
founded ſome moſques, and built ſeveral 
hoſpitals, for the poor, the ſick, and for 
orphans. -He at the ſame time aboliſhed 
part of the taxes, and in particular that 
which had been paid to the Caliph, by ſuch 
perſons as performed the pilgrimage. to 
Mecca, | | ; 

He alſo beſtowed his favours on men of 
learning. He took great pleaſure in ha- 
ving ſome of them always about him ; and 
he was pleaſed to reward each of them ac- 
cording to his condition: on ſuch as were 
rich he conferred honours, and to ſuch as 
were not in opulent circumſtances, he gave 
conſiderable penſions, which enabled them 
to proſecute their ſtudies at their eaſe, and to 
make ſuch a progreſs as cannot be expected 
from indigent perſons. [49 

Adadeldoulat, having thus provided for Hegyra 370. 
the embelliſhment of Bagdat, gave orders Ch · ar. 980. 
alſo for the reparation and maintenance of 
the ſepulchres of Ali and Hoſain, which ſtood 
on an eminence. As the foot of this place 
was watered by the Tygris, it was appre- 
hended that in time, the current might do 
an injury to the monuments. To prevent 
which accident he expended immenſe ſums 
in erecting a ſtrong bank to divert the cur- 
rent of that river. 3 _ 
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Tut. | 


Hegyra 370. 
Ch. ær. 980. 


Hegyra 371. 
5 


The Caliph 
beſtows great 
marks of diſ- 
tinction upon 
him. 


The HISTORY of 
The city of Medina alſo taſted of his fa» 
vours: he repaired. the walls, which were 
almoſt gone to ruin, and expended large 
ſums in making reparations -and improve- 
ments within the city. * „ne 


Hle alſo laid out large ſums in Perſia, 


which was his own patrimony. By his com- 
mand a city was built over-againſt Schiraz: 
it is now in ruins, and nothing of it remains 
but a village, which is called Souk-al-Emir, 
that is to ſay, The village of the prince. 
He did a moſt important piece of ſervice 
to the inhabitants of Schiraz, by the immenſe 
works he built about the river of Bendi- 
mir; the waters of which overflowed the 
adjacent fields, and prevented it from be- 
ing navigable, to the great detriment of 
the commerce of the inhabitants. Ada- 
deldulat cauſed the bed of the river to be 
deepened, and confining the ſtream by the 
means of banks and cauſeways which he 
erected, he procured a proper depth of wa- 
ter, and prevented the inundation of the 
ground adjoining to the river. 
By theſe works, ſo pleaſing and advanta- 
geous to the publick, that-prince gained the 
affections of the people. The' Caliph alſo 
entertained a particular friendſhip for him; 
and as a proof of it, beſtowed on him more 
honourable titles, and marks of diſtinction, 
than any Emir had enjoyed before him; he 
permitted him to perform the publick fer 
vice in the moſque; an honour which = 
at 
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that time had been reſerved to the Caliph Tz. 
alone, and which had not been granted even Hegyra 371. 


to ſuch princes as had been appointed col- 
leagues to the Caliphate, Thai moreover 
ordained, that the title of king, or your ma- 
jeſty, ſhould be given him by ſuch as ſpoke 


to him, and that a drum ſhould be beaten . 


before his gate five times a-day, that is to 
ſay, at the ſeveral hours of call to publick 
prayers ; and to give him even a more evi- 
dent teſtimony of his eſteem, he offered to 
take his daughter to wife. 


r. 981. 


This propoſal was highly pleaſing to Ada- He marics 
deldulat ; he hoped the marriage might the Emir's 


produce a prince, who, by means of the 
riches he beſtowed on his daughter, would 
be able to ſupport his rank with the greater 
dignity ; and that the blood of the Buians 
would be rendered more iluſtrious under a 
monarch who would deſcend from that fa- 
mily on the fide of his mother. This mar- 
riage was celebrated with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, and Adadeldulat gave publick 


entertainments, which were fo much the 


more acceptable to the people, as they were 


accompanied with largeſſes, which he be- 


ſtowed with the greateſt liberality. : 
In a ſhort time he entertained the city 
with a new fight, by the magnificent open- 
ing he cauſed to be made of the hoſpital in 
Bagdat, which he had founded there, and 
endowed. All that was neceſſary for the 
inſide of the houſe, both furniture and pro- 


viſions 


* 


ghter. 
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Taat. _ Viſions of all kinds, was carried thither in 
Hegyra 371. proceſſion, with inſtruments of muſick play- 
Ch: Zr. 981. ing before it: and the proceſſion being over, 
it was publickly proclaimed, that the hoſpi- 
tal ſhould be called, The houſe of Adadel, 
| which was part of the founder's name. 
Hegyra 32. That prince, ſo worthy of living for the 
Ch. ær. 982. happineſs of the people, was unfortunately 
— cut off almoſt in the flower of his days. 
' He had ſuſtained two attacks of an epilepſy, 
and was ſeized at Bagdat with a third fit, 
which carried him off. He died in the 
372d year of the Hegyra, having enjoyed 
the poſt of Emir al Omara about twenty- 
five years. | 
His reign (for ſo it may be called) was 
memorable ; and the many ſervices he had 
done the publick, cauſed them to regret that 
it had not been of longer duration. Hiſto- 
rians have ſtriven to outvie each other in be- 
F ſtowing on him the praiſes he ſo juſtly de- 
ſerved. They repreſent him as a man of 
fuperior ſkill and knowledge in the manage- 
ment of ſtate-affairs ; of a lively imagina- 
tion, and fertile in expedients; of admi- 
rable prudence in the conduct of his under- 
takings ; and though filled with great views, 
yet always duly attentive to particulars. His 
great ſucceſs was the fruit of his wiſdom : 
loved virtue, and cheriſhed the virtuous : 
in rewarding merit, diſcernment, and ſtrict 
juſtice, were the rule of his liberality. He 
was no ſtranger to econamy on proper oc- 
en caſions; 
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caſions; but he was never ſuſceptible of Trax, | 


63 


avarice. His clear head and ſound judg- Hegyra 352. 


ment enabled him to foreſee and compre- 
hend the whole extent and effect of all his 
deſigns, and to uſe the moſt likely means 
for carrying them into execution. 

Such is the character hiſtorians have given 
us of this reſpectable prince, who was the 
ſecond Sultan of the race of the Buians. 
He was no more than forty- ſeven years old 
when he died. He was the eldeſt fon of 
Rokneddulat, who was the ſecond ſon of 
Buiah. Amadeddulat his uncle made him 
his heir, and left him the kingdom of Per- 
ſia; which being added to the territories he 
inherited from his father, he became the 
moſt potent prince of his houſe, *and even 
of all Afia. In reſpect to the riches of that 
prince, it is related, that having recovered 
his ſenſes a ſhort time before he died, he was 
heard to ſay many times, Of what uſe 
are all my great poſſeſſions to me, fince they 
now fail me ?” 


Ch. ær. 982. 


This prince left four children * ; the el- Partition of 
deſt, who bore the name of Samſam Aldou- his dominions 


lat, ſucceeded him- in the Emirſhip at Bag- 
dat. The two next, the one of which was 
called Abul-Haſſan-Hamed, and the other 


„ Adadeldulat, according to ſome hiſtorians, left ſix chil; 
dren., Thoſe princes were alſo known by the name of Dile- 
mites, a branch of the Buians, which rei! ned in the province 


Abu- 


of Dilem; and they are indifferently 
and Dilemites, 


amongſt his 
children. 
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Hegyra 372- 
Ch. ær. 982. 


Hegyra 373. 
Ch. ær. 983. 


The Caliph 


condoles with 


Samſam Al- 
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Abu-Thaher-Firuz-Schah, had Perſia for 
their portion. The third of thoſe princes 
was firnamed Baha-Aldoulat. The laſt of 
them called Scharf-Aldoulat-Abul-Falva- 
res, had Caramania. Thoſe princes, who 
might have proved a mutual comfort and 
ſupport, by a ſtrict union, ſoon carried on a 
bloody war againſt each other; and, in the 
ſequel, omitted no means for their Oe 
cal deſtruction. 

The Caliph was greatly moved when he 
heard the news of the death of his Emir. 
That poſt had not for a long time: been 
filled with a prince ſo noble, ſo magnificent, 
and fo well ſkilled in the management of 
publick affairs. Thai, who deplored the 
loſs of a iather and a friend, was thoroughly 
ſenſible how difficult it would be to find 
another man of the fame merit, Capacity, 
and ſkill, as had appeared in that prince 
during the whole courſe of his admimiſti- 
tion. 

Thai ſoon vided Sam aud Aldoulat; to 
condole with him for the loſs he had ſuſ- 


doulat on the tained: he was pleated to do him that ho- 
los of his fa- nur as his brother-in-law w; beſides, as the 


ther. 


Caliphs were become no more than the crea- 
tures of the Emirs al Omara, it was prudent 
to uſe all means likely to gain the good will 

of the perſon poſſeſſed of that poſt. 3 
Samſam Aldoulat governed according to 
che wiſe maxims of his father ; ſo that 74M 
ſome years peace and tranquillity prevailed 
in 
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in Bagdat, and all other parts of the Caliph's Tar. 
dominions; and joy appeared in the coun- Hegyra 2755 
tenances of all men, when they ſaw that . 
the new Emir inherited the virtues of that 

prince who had made the ſtate ſo happy. 

But the ambition of the Emir's brothers Heęyra 377. 
ſoon cauſed violent diſturbances. Samſam Ch. ær. 987. 
Aldoulat had the greateſt reaſon to expect an scharf Aldou- 
interruption from his brother Scharf Aldou- dat makes war 
lat, who invaded the city of Schiraz, and his — 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Perſia 
immediately after his father's death; and 
thoſe extenſive dominions, not being ſuffi- 
cient to gratify his ambitious views, he took 
meaſures for ſeizing the territories belonging 
to his brother, 

In the 377th year of the Hegyra, Scharf 
Aldoulat + began the war with Samſam Al- 
doulat, and made himſelf maſter of the 
province of Ahwaz, df Arabian Irak, and 
of the city of Baſorah, which the Emir had 
received as his portion. 

The next year he marched towards Bag- Hegyra 358. 
dat with a numerous army, and made pre- Ch. ar. 988. 
parations for beſieging the city. Samſam 
Aldoulat flattered himſelf that his brother 
would leave him undiſturbed at Bagdat, af- 
ter EY ſeized all that belonged to him in 


+ Some authors aſſert, that Scharf Aldoulat was not the 
young > geſt of Adadeldulat's children, but on the contrary that 
e was the eldeft ; that his father having given to his younger 
children a larger ſhare of his — o hip, he made 
war on them to deprive them of cheir portion. 


Vol. IV. ä Irak: 
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Trar. Irak: and therefore he did not expect to 
— = have ſeen him ſo near that capital, nor had 
Ch. ar. 988. he made ſuitable preparations to defend him- 
ſelf; ſo that he reſolved to propoſe an ac- 
commodation, and waited on him in perſon 

to prevail on him to conclude a treaty. 


Impriſons But this ſtep was not attended with ſuc- 
— — takes ceſs; on the contrary, Scharf Aldoulat mak- 


the poſt of ing an ill uſe of the confidence repoſed in 
Emir. him by his brother, cauſed him to be appre- 
hended, and ſent him priſoner to a caſtle in 
Perſia: he then made a triumphant entry 
into Bagdat, and, in a magiſterial manner, 
took poſſeſſion of the poſt of Emir al Omara. 
The Caliph, with the greateſt readineſs, de- 
livered to him the inſignia of that dignity, 
with the uſual ceremonies. It was a cuſtom 
which had been long eſtabliſned; the ſtrongeſt 
ſeized on all dignities, places, and govern- 
ments, and the Caliphs made not the leaſt 
ſcruple to inveſt — therewith, — that 
a refuſal might coſt them both their crown 
and their life. 
Hegyra 379. Scharf Aldoulat did not long enjoy the 
Ch. cr. 989. fruits of his uſurpation; he died the fol- 
Schorf Aldou-lowing year, and Baha Aldoulat, one of his 
lat de and; brothers, took immediate poſſeſſion both of 
Baha Aldoulat. his poſt and his territories. Samſam Aldou- 
lat having received advice of his brother's 
death, found means to eſcape out of * priſon ; 
and having aſſembled a, body of troops, he 
began his march, in order to make war on 
Hoh Aldoulat, hoping that he ſhould _— 
I '.30 ble 
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able to drive him from Bagdat, and to re- * 


cover poſſeſſion of the dominions 3 hal 
been taken from him. 


The two brothers came therefore: to blows, * 380. 
and many actions happened, in which nei- Ch. ar. 990. 


ther of them gained any conſiderable ad- 
vantage over the other. As they found they 
were not likely to decide their quarrel by 
arms, they entered into a negociation; and 
at laſt a treaty was concluded, by which 
Perſia, properly ſo called, was ceded to Sam- 
ſam Aldoulat. His brother had Khuſiſtan 
and Arabian Irak, of which Bagdat was the 
capital. Thus Baha Aldoulat preſerved the 
dignity of Emir al Omara, to which Sam- 
fam Aldoulat yielded up all pretenfions. 

This change of the Emir was very diſad- 
vantageous to Thai. Baha Aldoulat, proud 
of his power, was far from carrying him- 
ſelf well to his ſovereign; and though the 
Caliph had beſtowed on him the ſame marks 
of friendſhip as he had given to ſuch of his 
brothers as preceded him in that office, | the 
new Emir was not only deficient in point of 
gratitude, but alſo en to devive him 
of the crown. 


He carried this plot into execution by the Hegyra 381. 
afbtiacs of ſome: Dilemites his country Ch. zr. Wn 


men. On the day appointed for terminati 


this important affair, he entered the Caliph's throned. 


apartment, and in a moſt teſpectful manner 
bowed down before him: ät an-appvinted 


bgnal, his 2 * the On, 
| an 
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and that-prince imagining that they wanted 
to kiſs his hand, held it out to them; but 
* theDilemites ſeizing him by the arm, pulled 
him from the throne, and threw him down 
on a carpet, in which they wrapped him up, 
and carried him out of the palace. 

Baha Aldoulat then cauſed it to be pub- 
liſhed abroad, that Thai had voluntarily re- 
ſigned the Caliphate in the preſence of the 
Dilemites, who were ready to atteſt the 
truth of his aſſertion; and the Emir forth- 
with diſpatched an expreſs to Ahmed, the 
fon of Iſhak, who was grandſon of Mok- 
tader, to inform him they were ready to ele& 
him Caliph of Bagdat. So ſoon as that 
prince arrived there, Baha Aldoulat pro- 
claimed him Caliph, and placed him on the 
throne. Ahmed then took the ſirname of 
Cader. We ſhall in the ſequel give a more 
particular account of his promotion. 

Thai had been in poſſeſſion of the throne 
eighteen years, at the time he was depoſed 
by the Emir. He lived a long time after his 
deprivation, leading a private life, and even 
often viſiting the Caliph his ſucceflor, who 
took great delight in his converſation: 

Though the whole muſſulman empire, 
and particularly the city of Bagdat, was 
eatly diſturbed by the commotions which 
- Hi eden during his reign, many men ap- 
Cn at that time, ſkilled in all forts af 
earning and knowledge, eſpecially in the 
7 mn * and * 
| The 


The noiſe of arms, and rage of party, did Co. 
not interrupt their ſtudies. Being free from Bern 381. 
ambitious views, which ſo ſurely tend to 990 
deſtroy the peace and harmony of ſociety, 

they with great calmneſs and indifference 

viewed the quarrels and animoſities of tblje 
great, and were pleaſed, that by means of | 
privacy and retirement, they were exempted 

from thoſe terrible misfortunes, which are 

ever like to fall on men in exalted ſtations. 

During the reign of this prince, and in Death of the 
the 36 fch year of the Hegyra, died the Cn 
famous Moez Ledinillah, fourth prince of Egypt. 
the Dynaſty of the Fatimites, and the firſt 
Caliph of that Dynaſty in Egypt. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon named Azis-Billah, 
whoſe name was proclaimed even in the 
temple of Mecca. * x Soll 


C ADE R-BIL LA H. 
The FORTY-FOURTH cALIPH. 


AM T the time the revolution happened 
by which Thai was deprived of the 


crown in order to place it on the head 'of 
Cader; the latter of thoſe princes was in 
the country of the Nabatheens, where he 
led a private life with Mahadhebeddulah, a 
Buian Pr Ince, W : 
151 F 3 | When 


5 


CaDeR. , 


ns: 
Ch. ær. 991. 
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When the courier from Bagdat came to 


impart to Cader the news of his promotion, 
that prince was diſcourfing with Hebatallah, 


Cader dreams Vizir to the Buian monarch with whom he 


he ſees Ali, 
and is told by 
him that he 
ſhall be Ca- 
Iiph. 


dwelt: he was relating to him a dream he 
had the preceding night. Cader thought he 
was in one of the neighbouring; marſhes, 


and that the water roſe ſo ſuddenly he was 


at a loſs how to avoid it. It muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that the country of the Nabatheens, 


which is by nature very moraſſy, is likewiſe 


watered, and often overflowed, by the wa- 
ters of the Tygris and Euphrates, which dif- 
fuſe themſelves from Waſſeth even to Baſo- 
rah. Cader, in his dream, was greatly em- 
barraſſed with this inundation; however, he 
ſaw aibridge, by means of which he might 
have . the danger, but he knew not 
how to get there. Whilſt he was thus per- 
— he perceived a man of a very large 
ture who approached him, helped him out 
of the water, and placed him on the bridge: 


10 ſoon as he found himſelf ſafe, he viewed 


his deliverer with more attention; and when 


he returned him thanks, he could not con- 


ceal the terror he felt at his enormous, fixe. 


+ £4 . 5 9 ® 
coi 9 ' Cade 


. Fear not, faid the man to him, I am 
Ali: Jam come to tell you that you will 
Yoon be a monarch, and that your reign will 
be of long duration; remember _ oa 1 


kind to 'my poſterity.” 1 N 


* 
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formed him that Thai was no longer Ca- 
liph, and that he was pitched upon to ſup- 
ply his place. | | | 

This ſtory made a great noiſe all over the 
country. Mahadhebeddulah, who was high- 
ly pleaſed at the good fortune which had 
happened to his gueſt, came to congratulate 
him on that account, and immediately cauſed 
a noble equipage to be prepared, in order 
to conduct him to Bagdat; and that he 
might perform the journey with a dignity 
ſuitable to his preſent ſituation, he aſſembled 
his forces, and putting himſelf at their head, 
he accompanied the new Caliph to the fron- 
tiers of his dominions. 

When they arrived there they found Baha 
Aldoulat, and the chief of the nobility, who 
came to meet their ſovereign. In this place 
the Emir took the oath of allegiance to Ca- 
der: that prince afterwards made his pub- 


75 
Cader had juſt finiſhed his ſtory, when Cavs. | 
Baha Aldoulat's meſſenger arrived, and in- Hegyra 381. 


Ch. ær. 991. 


Cader takes 
poſſeſſion of 
the Caliphate. 


lick entry into Bagdat, where he took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the throne, and received the ho- 
mage of the grandees and people. 


The new Caliph did not appear inclined Hegyra 382. 


to reſign his power into the hands of ano- 
ther, as his predeceſſors had done. But as 


Ch. zr. 992. 


the enterprize was extremely hazardous, and 
as all ſuch as had been barely ſuſpected of 


an attempt to reſtrain the Emir's authority, 
had been deprived either of their life or their 
crown, Cader, in all probability, took ſuch 
F 4 effectual 
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Ch. ær. 992. 


brothers. 


Hegyra 387. 
Ch. ær. 997. 


Hegyra 388. 
Cb. zr. 998. 


Hegyra 382. 
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effeQual meaſures as enabled him to ſucceed 
in the deſign, without greatly offending Baha 
Aldoulat. He even endeavoured to gain his 
friendſhip and to bring about a more inti- 
mate connecton with him, by contracting 
a marriage with the Emir's daughter. The 
nuptials were celebrated with the utmoft 
ſplendor, and Baha Aldoulat gave to his 
daughter a fortune proportioned to his great 
riches, and ſuitable to the alliance with which 
he was honoured. | | 


Baha Aldoulat | 
1 It was perhaps on this account that he 


minions of his 


dared not oppoſe the Caliph, when that 
prince ventured to aſſume part of the au- 
thority, to which the ſovereigns of Bagdat 
had been long ſtrangers: and probably Baha 
Aldoulat did not chuſe to diſpleaſe that 
prince at a juncture when he was forced to 
be often abſent from court to carry on a war 
againſt ſome of the princes of his family, who 
had deprived him of great part of his poſ- 
ſeſſions in Arabian Irak. 

He had no ſooner recovered thoſe territo- 
ries than he was engaged in a new diſpute, 
on account of the death of Samſam Aldoulat 
his brother: Abu Naſſer, a Buian prince and 
his near relation, had murdered him after 


having ſeized his dominions. 


Paha Aldoulat, in order to revenge the 


death of his brother, ſent a body of forces 


againſt Abu Naſſer, who was in the field 
with his brothers, at the head of a numerous 
army: the Emir's general well knowing that 

it 
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it was commanded» by princes who were 
both young and unexperienced, made not 
the leaſt doubt of gaining a complete victory. 
A battle was therefore fought, in which the 
Buian princes were all made priſoners, ex- 
cept Naſſer, who had the good fortune to 
make his eſcape. The priſoners all fell a 
facrifice to, Baha Aldoulat's vengeance. As 
to Naſſer, they could not indeed ſeize his 
perſon, but they deprived him of his domi- 
nions. 

The Emir went into Perſia, in order to 
take poſſeſſion of it, and made his trium- 
phant entry into Schiraz the capital, where he 
abode ſome time. Having received infor- 
mation there of the place to which Naſſer 
had retired, he ſent one of his generals to 
take him, with a deſign to make him un- 
dergo the ſame fate with the reſt of his bre- 
thren ; but the fugitive prince was ſo ex- 
actly informed of every ſtep taken by his 
purſuers, that he always eſcaped them. 
He was at laſt compelled to take refuge 
amongſt the mountains, where he miſera- 


7 
CaDER. 
Hegyra 388. 


-h, zr. 998 


Naſſer is aſ- 


bly periſhed, having been aſſaſſinated by one 
of his own ſervants, out of revenge for ſome 


ill turn Naſſer had done him. His head was 
brought to Baha Aldoulat's general, who 
forthwith informed his maſter of that impor- 
tant event. By theſe means this prince came 
into the full and quiet poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince of Perſia ; which being added to "HE 
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Cab. he already poſſeſſed in other parts, rendered 
| him a very powerful monarch. 
Hegyra 403, Baha Aldoulat peaceably enjoyed his large 
korg, territories about the ſpace of four years, at 
Death of Baka Which time he was attacked by an epilepſie, 
Aldoulat. of which he died in the 403d year of the 
Hegyra, and the 10 13th year of the Chriſtian 
#ra. He left three princes; the firſt of 
whom, named Solthan Aldoulat, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown of Perſia, and of all his 
father's dominions. The two others ob- 
tained valuable governments, but not inde- 
pendent of their eldeſt brother. The one 
called Gelal-Aldoulat commanded in Ba- 
ſorah, and over all Arabian Irak. The 
other, who was named Maſchraf-Aldoulat, 
had for his ſhare the government of the pro- 
vince of Kerman. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that Baha Aldoulat had alſo a daugh- 
ter, who was well provided for, by eſpouſing 
the reigning Caliph. LA 
Annihilation During the continuance of the diſtur- 
par: ny. ty * bances which were occaſioned by the war 
temporal Carried on in the muſſulman empire amongſt 
** the Buian princes, Cader reigned with great 
tranquillity in Bagdat; that is to ſay, he lived 
there, read the publick prayers, and gave 
inveſtiture to ſuch princes as ſtill conde- 
ſcended to acknowledge him as Caliph. In 
othet reſpects, ſpight of the great deſire he 
had to recover for himſelf and his ſucceflors 
the full ſovereign power, he enjoyed no 
155 2 larger 
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larger a portion of it than his predeceſſors: Cass. 
however, he was not altogether ſo great a Hegyra 403. 
flave to the Emirs al Omara. It even ap- Ch. ær. 1013. 


pears that he did not entertain any fears 
touching the continuance of that dignity ; - 
for after the death of Baha Aldoulat, he him- 
ſelf choſe one of the children of that prince 
to ſucceed him, and was full as independent 
of him as of the preceding Emir. Beſides, 
the poſture of affairs was very favourable to 
him; for the Buian princes being always at 
variance with each other, ſuch of them as 
were inveſted with the dignity of Emir, had 
enough to do to defend themſelves againſt 
the — of their own brethren, to think 
of creating new enemies. 

Thus all things ſeemed to favour the de- 
ſign which Cader had fo boldly formed; but 
he wanted territories wherein he might exe- 
cute the ſovereign authority which he was 
ſo ardently defirous to reſtore. All thoſe 
countries which had formerly been under 
the dominion of the Caliphs, were divided 
into as many fovereignties as there were 
governors, and the true ſovereign had no 
more left than the city of Bagdat, in which 
the Caliphate had long been — only 
as the moſt honourable dignity, without the 
leaſt prerogative, except in ſpiritualities. 

This privilege (how inconſiderable ſoever) 
was not ſpecially confined to the Caliphs of 
Bagdat, Thoſe who had ſeized the tem- 
Rog authority i in Egypt, had alſo any 

© 
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Cab. the power in reſpect to religious matters; 
bn 403: and had extended it to the ſeveral provinces 
a ros. of Syria, Meſopotamia and Arabia, and even 
to the territory of Bagdat. 
Cader's man- Cader being ſenſible of the offence which 
4 Faint, would be given to the Muſſulmen, by ſuch 
a ſchiſm, propoſed in ſome meaſure to pre- 
vent it, by publiſhing a manifeſto againſt the 
pretended Caliphs of Egypt. In this writing 
he aſſerted, that they wrongfully called them- 
ſelves Fatimites; that they had not the leaſt 
title to the name; and that, far from being 
of the race of Ali, as they aſſerted, they were 
deſcended from Ben-Diſſa, a famous im- 
poſtor of the ſect of the Kharegites, whoſe 
doctrine tended to reſiſt all lawful authority. 
To this manifeſto he ſubjoined atteſtations 
from the chief men of the houſe of Ali, then 
living, who declared they did not know or 
believe that the perſons who called them- 
{elves Fatimites in any wiſe belonged to their 
family. | 
This manifeſto had ſuch an effect as 
might be expected from a writing of that 
kind publiſhed by a prince who had not ſuf- 
ficient force to back it. The Fatimites did 
not take the trouble of returning any anſwer 
to the reaſons therein contained ; they con- 
tinued to extend their authority, and even 
aſſerted, that the dignity of Caliph, of right, 
belonged to their family alone, for that the 
Abaſſians who had ſucceeded the Ommiyans, 
were only intruders and uſyrpers. It 1 * 
ate 
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lated on this head, that Azis-Billah, the ſe- Capra. 
cond of the Fatimite Caliphs in Egypt, wrote 222 
to a Caliph of the Dynaſty of the Omm- 12+ 
yans, which was eſtabliſhed in Spain, and 
reproved him for aſſuming the title of Ca- 

liph, as he could not but know that his an- 

ceſtors had uſurped that dignity from the 

Alians, to whom only it belonged. The 
Ommiyan returned him an anſwer, which 

plainly ſhewed that they were far from be- 

ing convinced in Spain of the truth of his 

deſcent from Ali; and that, on the contrary, 

they had a very mean opinion of the origin 

of the Fatimites. You know me, and 
therefore you jeer me, ſaid he; © If I knew 

you as well, I ſhould not be at a loſs for a 

proper anſwer.” 

Cader being ſtricken in years, was de- Hegyra 416. 
ſirous of ſecuring the crown to his ſon, and Ch. ær. 1025- 
thereby to prevent the ſeditious diſturbances Ca ler names 
which might have happened in caſe he * ſucceſſor. 
ſhould die without taking ſuch a precaution : 
he therefore declared Caiem Bemrillah his 
ſon, to be his ſucceffor, and cauſed the gran- 
dees and people to acknowlege him in that 
quality. He lived about five years after this 
declaration, and died in the 42 Iſt year of Hegyra 421. 
the Hegyra, aged eighty-one years, having Ch. ær. 1030. 
reigned more than forty years. He was His death. 
greatly regretted: by the people, and really 
deſerved it, ſince there had not for many 
years been a Caliph ſo obſervant of his 
duty, and fo ready to adminiſter ſtrict juſtice. 

1 We 
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Succeſſion of 
the Fatimite 
Caliphs in 


Egypt. 
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We need not wonder that ſo little is ſaid 
of this prince during the courſe of ſo long a 
reign. The Caliphate was ſunk to fo low a 
condition,” that there is much more to be 
ſaid touching the ſeveral powers who were 
rending the empire in pieces, than of the 
prince that poſſeſſed the throne. 

The moſt conſiderable of the then reign- 
ing Dynaſties was that of the Fatimites, 
whoſe princes maintained their power for a 
long ſeries of years. Moez Ledinillah dy- 
ing in 365, as we have already — 
Azis-Billah ſucceeded him, and left the 
crown in 386 to Hakem his ſon ; the latter 
reigned till the year 411, and his ſucceſſor 
was Dhaher his fon, who poſſeſſed the throne 
until 427. Thoſe princes, who pretended 


to be the ſole legitimate- poſſeſſors of the 


throne, as deſcendants of Ali, ſtrove in all 
things to differ from the Caliphs of Bagdat. 
They in the firſt place wore garments of a 
different colour; and as the Abaſſians put 
on black, the Fatimites uſed white, and 
ſuch as were their friends were diſtinguiſhed 
by that colour in all the provinces under 
their obedience, as well in Egypt as in Afri- 


ca, and even in Arabia. 


The Fatimites had great princes ding 


them; but they had ſome who were alſo 


a frandel to — crown, and even to hu- 
manity. Moëz ſupported his dignity with 
honour, and was imitated by Azis his fon, 
who was adored by the people during 


his 
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his reign, which laſted twenty-one years. Caves, 


Abul Faragius relates an incident which ſets 


the humanity and clemency of this prince 


in a moſt advantageous light. A poet hav- 
ing wrote a very bitter ſatyr againſt his vizir, 
and alſo againſt his ſecretary, the vizir com- 
plained to the Caliph, and requeſted that the 
author of the piece might be- puniſhed. The 
Caliph having peruſed the verſes, tound that 
the poet had not ſpared even him: he re- 
flected for a moment, and addreſſing his diſ- 
courſe to the vizir, ſaid to him, ** You ſee I 
have a ſhare of the affront, and I deſire you 
will join with me in the pardon which I 
beſtow on him.” 

Hakem his ſon ſucceeded him, but had 
none of his father's virtues; he was, on the 
contrary, a monſter of folly and irreligion. 
He took a fancy to paſs for a deity ; he even 
cauſed a catalogue to be drawn up of ſixteen 
thouſand perſons who acknowleged him as 
a God. So ſoon as this mad fit was over, 
he was ſeized with another: he was deſirous 
to be an eye-witneſs of the conflagration and 
pillage of a toun; to this end he cauſed 
part of the city of Cairo to be ſet on-fire, 
and gave up the reſt of it to the oiderta, who 
m—_—_ ravaged it. 

This mad prince took a aleakaratin dale 
orders: and , counter-orders almoſt. the {ame 
moment, by which means he threw all 
things into confuſion. He perſecuted the 
_ and Chriſtians, and Cal _—_ of 

em 
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Care. them to change their religion; he then put 


Hegyra 421. 
Ch. zr. 1030. 


an end to his cruelties, and permitted ſuch 
of them as had been unable to bear the tor- 
ments to reſume their former belief: he. alſo 
cauſed the church of Calvary in Jeruſalem 


to be demoliſhed, and afterwards command- 


ed it to be rebuilt: at laſt he determined to 
deſtroy Mahometiſm, and to frame a new re- 


ligion. And as he was informed that his 


The Sama- 
nites ſucceed- 
ed by the 


Choraſan 


fiſter, in concert with the general of his army, 
was taking meaſures to oppoſe his deſign, he 


reſolved to put them to death ; but he was 
prevented by thoſe he intended to deſtroy, 
and was aſſaſſinated in the 411th year of the 
Hegyra on mount Mocatam, on which he 
uſed often to walk without any attendants. 
He was fucceeded by Dhaher his ſon. 

The famous Dynaſty of the Samanites, 
which aroſe out of the ruins of the Soffa- 


Gaznevites in Tites, and which had reigned more than a 


tenſive province of Choraſan, This emi- 


century in Choraſan and the neighbouring 
provinces, gave place in its turn to the Dy- 
naſty of the Gaznevites, which began to ap- 
pear in the reign of Cader, about the 388th 
year of the Hegyra: the following is an ac- 
count of its rife. ' 

Alphteghin, a Turk by nation, who was 
at firſt a ſlave to Iſhmael Samani, the ſecond 
prince of the Dynaſty of the Samanites, 
having been freed by his maſter, he entered 
into the military ſervice, and by degrees at 
laſt attained the poſt of governor of the ex- 


nent 
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nent poſt was beſtowed on him by Abdal- Cs. 


81 


melek the firſt of that name, fifth Sultan of Hegyra 421. 


the houſe of Samani. On the death of r. 1030. 


that prince, Alphteghin having been con- 
ſulted touching the perſon to be appointed 


ſucceſſor to the late Sultan, excluded from 


the throne Manzor, ſon of Abdalmelik, 
on account of his youth, and gave his vote 
for the uncle of Manzor. 

ut during this conſultation, the inhabi- 
tants of Bokhara, capital of the dominions 
of the Samanites, proclaimed Manzor, and 
placed him on the throne. Alphteghin be- 
ing diſſatisfied with this election, ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to annul it; but the friends of the 
young prince drove him out of the city, and 


ſoon even procured him to be declared an | 


enemy to the ſtate. 

In conſequence of this declaration, a body 
of forces was ſent out to ſeize him ; but as 
he had with him a certain number of brave 
men who followed his fortune, and as he 


likewiſe was much more expert in the mili- 


tary art than any of thoſe that were ſent out 
againſt him, he baffled all the attacks of a 
pretty numerous army, and obtained ſeveral 
conſiderable advantages over them; and hav- 
ing at laſt made himſelf maſter of the field, 
he ſeized the city of Gazna, where he was 
acknowledged as ſovereign. He reigned 
there ſixteen years, and at his death left his 
crown to his ſon-in-law called Sebekteghin. 
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The fortune of the father and ſon-in-law 
they were both Turks, 


Ea. r. 1939- and Sebekteghin had been long a ſlave to his 


father-in-law. Having, been freed on ac- 
count of his merit, Alphteghin cauſed him 
to enter into military ſervice ; and daily diſ- 
covering in this freedman new talents, and 
eminent qualifications, he raiſed him to the 
chief poſts in the army. In a ſhort time he 
ve him his daughter in marriage, and ſet- 
tled on him his kingdom and riches. 
Sebekteghin took poſſeſſion of this great 
eſtate about the 365th year of the Hegyra : 
he alſo in a very artful manner, reconciled. 
matters with the Samanites, who, like the 
Caliphs of Bagdat, conſented that this go- 
vernor ſhould preſerve the ſovereignty of 


Gazna; and he was acknowle 


ged as ſove- 
reign thereof by all the grandees of that pro- 


vince. In a ſhort time he ſo gained the good- 
will of the Caliph, that this prince conferred 
on him the chief command of his troops ; 
after which he ſoon became abſolute maſter 
of the whole ſtate. 
He ſerved the Samanites with the warmeſt 
zeal ; and the Turks having ſeveral times 
attempted to make an irruption into the ,do- 


' minions of thoſe princes, Sebekteghin (with- 


out regard to his origin) marched out againſt 
them, defeated them ſeveral times, and 
forced them to return to their own country. 
Having performed many other feats 
equally advantageous to the Samanites, and 


glorious 


g_ 


3 
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| glorious to a prince whom they looked on as C e. 
the preſerver of the ſtate, Sebekteghin retired Hegyra 421. 
to the city of Balkh in Choraſan, that he . = 100 
might tarry ſome time, and reſt from his la- 


bours; but he fell ſick, and died there in 
the 387th year of the Hegyra. 

He left a ſon, whoſe exploits were noiſed 
over all Aſia. Sebekteghin had a kind of 
foreſight of the glory of his poſterity, in 
conſequence of a dream he had whilſt he 
was one day ſleeping on his couch. He ſaw 


a tree iſſue out of the hearth ; (it muſt be 


noted, that according to the cuſtom of the 


country, the fire-place was in the middle of 
the chamber) this tree in a very rapid manner 
filled the room with its branches, which made 
their way through the windows, and covered 
the whole houſe. | 
Sebekteghin awaked, and was muſing on 
this uncommon dream, when word was 
brought him of the birth of a ſon. He was 
ſo well pleaſed with the news, that he cried 
out in a tranſport, *©* Mahmoud alibtida, Maſ- 
ſoud alinthia; that is to ſay, A glorious be- 
ginning, which will be crowned with an hap- 
py end. 88 
On account of theſe words, they gave the 
name of Mahmoud to the child juſt born, 
and reſerved the name of Maſſoud for the 
firſt child which Mahmoud ſhould have. 
This prince was ſixteen, years old at the 
time Sebekteghin . died. He ſoon ſhewed, 
that he was a worthy heir, both of the crown 
G 2 and 
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and virtues of his father. After having fixed 


3 himſelf on the throne of Gazna, he went 


* 


The king of 
Turkeſtan 
ſeizes Chora- 


fan. 


into Choraſan to appeaſe ſome troubles which 


had been raiſed by the faction of two Turkiſh 


officers; who ruled the ſtate at their pleaſure. 
Thoſe officers finding that he came with a 
numerous army, went out to wait on him 
and ſue for peace, and brought with them 
Abdalmelek, who was then Sultan of that 
province, and the ninth prince of the houſe 
of Samaini. | 755 
Mahmoud granted their requeſt; but 
having ſoon quarrelled with them, he de- 
clared war againſt them, and drove them out 
of the province of Choraſan. As this prince 
had no ſiniſter deſign againſt Abdalmelek, he 
ſuffered him to remain in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his dominions; but Ilkan, king of 
Turkeſtan, having advanced with his forces 
near to Bokhara, on pretext of guarding Cho- 
raſan from the enterpriſes of Mahmoud, 
Abdalmelek, not thinking himſelf ſtreng 
enough to oppoſe a numerous army, and be- 
ing likewiſe afraid of calling in Mahmoud 
to his aſſiſtance, took to flight, and concealed 
himſelf in a diſtant and private part of the 
province. Thus Ilkan eaſily made himſelf 
maſter of the capital ; and having diſcovered 
the place where Abdalmelek lay hid, he 
cauſed him to be apprehended and impri- 
ſoned in a. caſtle ſituate in the utmoſt parts 


of Turkeſtan ; and that prince was not af- 
terwards heard of. 


Ilkan 
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Ilkan did not long remain in the poſſeſſion Ca. 
of Choraſan. Mahmoud having advanced Hegyra 42 
with his troops, defeated him, and forced 30. 
him to quit the field and retire into his own He i 2 
country. The conqueror then took poſſeſ- ener ins, 
ſion of the province of Choraſan, which be- who 
ing added to what that prince was before poſ- P poſſion & 
ſeſled of, rendered him a very potent ſoye- 
reign. In a ſhort time he rebuilt the city 
of Gazna ; (where the monarchs of his fa- 
mily firſt ſaw the light) and from this city 
his deſcendants took the name of Gazne- 
vites. 
Thus, in the 389th year of the Hegyra, 
the Dynaſty of the Samanites became ex- 
tinct. There was, however, a prince of that 
houſe named Ibrahim, who made ſome ef- 
forts to reſtore it; but as he had not a ſuffi- 
cient army, he was eaſily defeated by Mah- 
moud's troops. After ſeveral flight encoun- 
ters, in which Ibrahim's troops were always 
worſted, a deciſive battle enſued, in which 
he was lain, and with him periſhed all the 
hopes of his family. 
In a ſhort time after the conqueſt of Cho- 
raſan; Mahmoud received compliments from 
Cader, who by way of inveſtiture ſent him 
a very rich robe, and gave him the firname 
of Jemin-Addulat, which fignifies, The 
right hand of the ſtate ; and that of Amin». 
al-Millat, that is to ſay, The guardian ans | 
or of the faithful. | EY” 
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raſan, and ſoon ſeized Giorgia. 


_ the laſt 
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This prince carried his arms into the In- 
dies, and made himſelf maſter of great part 
of that country. He then returned into Cho- 
To theſe 
conqueſts he alſo added that of Perſian Irak, 
whence he drove out Mageddulat, who was 
prince of the houſe of Buiah in that 
country. He cauſed that prince to be ap- 
prehended and privately put to death : he 
then took the cities of Iſpahan and Caſbin, 
and r r and obtained the ſull ſove- 
reignty of all the country that had for fo 
long a ſeries of years been under the domi- 
nion of the Buians. £1371 

Having remained ſome time in thoſe 

„in order to accuſtom the people to 
ſubmit to his authority, he gave the govern- 
ment of it to Maſſoud his ſon, who fixed 
his reſidence at Caſbin. Mahmoud after- 
wards returned to Choraſan, and ſoon went 
to the city of Gazna, where he died in the 
421ſt year of the Hegyra. He was then 
fixty-one years old, and had reigned about 
thirty years. He was the firſt prince of the 
race of the Gaznevites, who had been ac- 
knowlepged as Sultan; for although Sebekteg- 
hin his father was poſſeſſed of abſolute autho- 
rity, yet he can be conſidered only as a go- 
vernor, as the princes of the houſe of Sa- 
mani were, in his time, maſters of the ſo- 
vereign authority in Choraſan. 

Whilſt the muſſulman empire was th 


Seigiucides become a prey to the ſeveral Dynaſties which 


endeavoured 
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endeavoured to deſtroy each other, there Caves. 
aroſe one more formidable than all thoſe that Hegyra 421. 


had before appeared in Aſia: it was the fa- 
mous Dynaſty of the Selgiucides, fo re- 
nowned in oriental hiſtory. 

This family derived its name from Sel- 
giuck, who was the ſon of Dehac, one of 
the chief officers of Bigou, a Turkiſh prince, 
who reigned in the country of Khozar near 
the Caſpian ſea, Dehac happening to die, 
when his ſon was in his infancy, Bigou took 
the charge of his education, and cauſed him 
to be brought up at his court. 

When Selgiuek had attained a due age, 
the prince Ladd him with favours and 
riches, and admitted him to the greateſt 
freedoms ; but the young Selgiutidan made 
an ill uſe of his favour, and was ſo often 
wanting in his reſpect and duty to his bene- 
factor, that he incurred his diſpleaſure. And 
when Bigou heard, that the ungrateful young 
man had preſumed privately to haunt the 
apartment of his wives, to entertain an illi- 
cit commerce with them, he was filled with 
rage, and reſolved to inflict an exemplary 
niſhment on the offender. 

Selgiuck having been informed of the 

rince's wrath, and foreſeeing alſo the fate 
he was like to undergo, ſpeedily made his 
eſcape with a few friends who were reſolved 
to follow his fortune. He went into Tran- 
ſoxana, and fixed his abode in the neigh- 


bouchood of Samarcand ; there he and his 
G 4 atten- 


Ch. cr. 1030. 
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attendants embraced the muſſulman religion. 


Kegyr 121. He thought it prudent to take this ſtep, ima- 
Ch. ær. 1030. 


'gining that a difference in point of religion 
would be always an additional obſtacle to 
every enterprize he might undertake on the 
muſſulman territories. 

He then raiſed a party, and as he brobght 
a large ſum of money with him, he was ſoon 
at the head of a conſiderable number of men, 
ready to attempt any thing in order to make 
their fortunes. His firſt exploits were againſt 
the governor of Samarcand; not that he 
had formed any deſign of attacking that 
city, but the governor came and attacked 
him with a view to drive him away. Sel- 
giuck made ſo good a defence, and repulſed 
the governor's attempts with ſo much {kill 
and bravery,. that the latter was eggs 
finally to leave him undiſturbed. _ 

The vigorous defence which this Tork 
had made, gained him a very high reputation 
through the whole country. His valour was 
every where the theme. His forces were 
greatly increaſed by the new recruits which 
came to join ſo brave a commander. Selgi- 
uck, in order to anſwer the high opinion they 
entertained of him, boldly fat down before a 
ſtrong fortreſs, which he attacked with ſo 
much vigour, that the defendants finding 
they muff ſurrender ſooner or later, would 
not wait for a ſtorm, for fear of expoſing the 
city to utter ruin. They therefore opened 
their gates to the conqueror, who ſet _ 

I ſel 
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ſelf up as a ſovereign there, and added to C ? 
this pretended conqueſt many other places Hegyra 421. 


in Tranſoxana. 

In the midſt of theſe expeliitions Selgiuck 
died, leaving ſeveral children who all be- 
came very powerful. They bravely defended 
the inheritance their father had left them, 
and maintained their ground againſt many 
potentates who ſtrove to ſubdue them. 

Theſe princes thinking themſelves too 
much confined in the country which they in- 
habited, reſolved to paſs the river Gihon to 
march through Choraſan; but they were de- 
terred from executing their deſign by force 
of arms, on account of the great reputation 


gained by the Gaznevites, who then reigned 


in that province : they therefore choſe rather 
to proceed by way of negociation, and re- 
queſted that a free paſſage might be granted 
to them through that province. 
Authors differ as to the prince who was 
then poſſeſſed of that country. Some ſay it 
was Mahmoud, the fon of Sebekteghin : 


others aſſert, that it was Mafloud, the fon i 


Mahmoud. 


Ch. ær. 1030. 


However that was, the Sultan relying on The Selgi 


his great power, granted this requeſt of the 


dans eſtabliſh 
themſelves in 


ſons of Selgiuck. The author of the Leb- Choraſan. 
Tarikh adds further, that he permitted them 
to ſettle in the neighbourhood of the cities 
of Nefla and Bavurde. All this was tranſ- 
acted contrary to the opinion of Giezeb, go- 
vernor of Thous in Choraſan, who, having 
| been 


— b 90 
4 

ol Cabzx. 
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been informed of the requeſt of the Sel- 
iucidians, ſtrenuouſly adviſed that the paſ- 


Ch. ar. 1030. ſage ſhould not be 1 to them, leſt, 


inſtead of barely croſſing over the province, 
they ſhould reſolve to eſtabliſh themſelves 
there, and ſoon to ſet up for the maſters of 
it. 

This advice was diſregarded, and the Sul- 
tan performed his promiſe. Some authors 
relate, that his deſign was to plunder the 
Selgiucidans in their march, and to deprive 
them of the immenſe riches they had amaſſed 
by the pillage of ſeveral cities in Tranſoxana. 
If the Gaznevite really entertained any 
ſuch deſign, it does not appear that it was 
carried into execution; for the Selgiucidans 
paſſed the Oxus, entered Choraſan, and fixed 
themſelves in the quarter allotted to them. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the family of Sel- 
giuck was already conſiderably encreaſed, 
and that the eldeſt of his ſons had two male 
children, who were able to bear arms. The 
eldeſt was called Thogrul Beg, and the 
youngeſt Giaffer Beg: thoſe two princes 
are renowned in oriental hiſtory. It will 


appear, that Thogrul Beg ſhook the ſeveral 


Dynaſties which had ariſen in Afia, and 
finally made himſelf maſter of Bagdat and 

the Caliphate. 

Thoſe two brothers having eſtabliſh 
themſelves in Choraſan, their forges were 
ſoon conſiderably augmented by the conti- 
nual arrival -of Turks, who, for the moſt 
part, 
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part, enliſted in their troops; and at laſt Can. 
their army became ſo numerous, that the Hlegyra 441, 
people of the country began to entertain . 


fears fot their own ſafety ; infomuch, that 
conſidering theſe new inmates as very dan- 
gerous enemies, they had recourſe to their 
monarch, and entreated him to free them 
from ſuch diſagreeable gueſts. 

The Sultan liſtened to the remonſtrances 
of his ſubjects, and took ſome ſteps to drive 
the Selgiucidans from his dominions; but 
he did not act with ſufficient vigour, fo that 
his firſt intimation was not regarded: he 
then ſpoke to them in ſtronger terms, and 
even cauſed the perſon he had appointed to 
notify his orders to them to be accompanied 
by a body of ws 71 This ſecond ſtep was 
equally unſucceſsful with the former; and 
they found they had to do with men who 
were not eaſily to be diſmiſſed. The Sultan 
reſolved to make uſe of arms, but they op- 
poſed force to force; and as the Gaznevite 
prince had then a grand expedition in hand, 
he did not chuſe to proſecute the matter in 
perſon. He appointed one of his generals 
to that command, and went to make war in 
the Indies agreeably to a deſign he had long 
formed. 

During his abſence, his general attempted 
to put in execution the orders he had re- 
ceived, and to drive the Selgiucidans out of 
the country, but he was defeated ; and not 


daring to hazard another battle, he wrote _ 
e 


_ 
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the Gaznevite prince to come with all poſſi- 


Hegyra 421. ble ſpeed, and in perſon to give ſuch direc- 
Ch. ær. 1030. tions as he ſhould think neceſſary for the 


was crowned in the city 


driving the Selgiucidans out of his domi- 
nions. ' 

The Sultan having ſucceeded in his expe- 
dition in the Indies, returned to Choraſan, 
and flattered himſelf that he might gain the 
fame advantages over the Selgiucidans, as he 
had gained in a foreign country ; but this 
new enterprize was attended with no better 
ſueceſs than that already undertaken againſt 
them. Thogrul Beg, at the head of his 
troops, made ſo vigorous a defence, that in 
the end he obtained a complete victory over 


the Gaznevite. 


This new ſucceſs ſo augmented the repu- 
tation of Thogrul Beg, that the cities and 
towns in Khoraſan, for the moſt part, de- 
clared in his favour. He at laſt cauſed him- 
felf to be acknowleged as ſovereign, and 
of Niſhabour, which 
was then the capital of Choraſan. Such 
was the greatneſs of the Selgiucidans, at the 


time that A came to the 
crown. * ö 
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CAIEM- BEMRILLAH, 
| The FORTY-FIFTH CALIPH. 


{oe Dna ſucceeded Cader his Carew. 
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father, in the 422d year of the He- Hegyra 422. 


ra, He was a prince worthy of praile, on 


Er. 1031. 


account of his merit and talents, and one that — s cha- 


might have made a good figure on the throne 
in better days, or if he had poſſeſſed a due 

rtion of courage and ſtedfaſtneſs; but he 
was totally ruled by his Emirs al Omara, as 
his predeceſſors had been; ſo that he had 
no authority in Bagdat, nor could he preſerve 
the little power which his father had reco- 


vered during his Caliphate. Circumſtances 


indeed ſeemed greatly to favour him in this 
reſpect; for the Buian princes, who had aſ- 
ſumed the power, were ſtill at variance with 
each other; and the Caliph ought to have 
taken advantage of their diviſions, and ruined 
the one by means of the other; but he re- 
mained a quiet ſpectator of their diſputes: and 
when thoſe princes had made ſo ill an uſe of 
their authority, as to become abſolutely i in- 
ſupportable to the Caliph, he could think 
of no better method to free himſelf from 
the yoke, than to call in to his aſſiſtance a 
powerful family, who aſſumed the place of 


the Buians at the ſame time they cruſhed | 


them, . exerciſed over the prince the ſame 


tyranny 


Cant. 
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tyranny he had endeavoured to avoid: fo 
that properly ſpeaking, Caiem did no more 
than change maſters. ; 

The Buian, who commanded in Bagdat 
when Caiem was proclaimed Caliph, was 
called Gelaleddulat, the fon of Baha Al- 


doulat, who has been mentioned as Emir al 


Omara during the Caliphate of Cader. 
Nothing particular paſſed during the firſt 
years of Caiem's reign. The Emir behaved 
very quietly in Bagdat, (except ſome ſtir he 
made in reſpect to his family-affairs) that 


he might avoid raiſing any murmurs there; 


and the Caliph being uſed to dependance, 
made no attempts to free himſelf from the 
ſlavery. | 


Gelaleddulat dying in 43 5, without iſſue, 


left the dignity of Emir to his nephew Abu 


Calangiar, the ſon of Solthan Aldoulat“ his 


* Solthan Aldoulat ſignifies Sultan of the ſtate, Mon, 
D'Herbelot obſerves that the word Solthan, which is common 
in the Chaldee and Arabian tongues, ſignifies Lord, King, 
Maſter. It is ſaid that an embaſſador of one of the Caliphs, 
having given that title to Mahmoud the fon of Schein 
he adopted the name, and cauſed himſelf to be called Solthan 
Mahmoud. | 

And, according to the ſame author, the name Soldan and 
Soudan came from a corruption of this word, which name is 
often given by hiſtorians to the princes who reigned in Egypt, 
2nd that of the Sultan is ſtill given to the prince that reigns at 
Conſtantinople, | | 

'The name of Sultan, adds the fame author, was firſt uſed 
by the princes of the Dynaſty of the Gazneyites who ſucceeded 
Mahmoud. The princes of the preceding Dynaſties, namely, 
the Thaherians, the Soffarites, the Samanites, &c. affum 
only the title of Emir : and the princes that ſucceeded the 
Gaznevites, as the Selgiucidans, the Khuareſmians, &c. took 
the title of Sultan. -. "The 
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brother. The new Emir, treading in his Can. 
uncle's ſteps, lived upon tolerable good terms Hegyra 440. 
with the Caliph ; and * taken ſick five . 47. 1008. 
years afterwards of the diſtemper of which 
he died, he appointed Malek al Rahim his 
ſon to be his ſucceſſor, and gave him the in- 
veſtiture of that dignity. | 
The new Emir paſſed the firſt year of his Malek drives 
reign in defending himſelf againſt the at- 3 
tempts of Abu Manzor his brother, who from Perſia. 
made war againſt him to deprive him of part 
of his territories. Manzor was ſo ſucceſs- 
ful as to make himſelf maſter of Perſia, 
and was taking meaſures to fix himſelf at 
Schiraz the capital of Malek's dominions, 
when he arrived at the head of a numerous 
army, drove Manzor from that city, and for- 
ced him to quit Perſia. | 
Whilſt Malek was employed in the war for 
the defence of his dominions, ſome diſtur- 
bances aroſe in Bagdat, which were the cauſe 
of the greateſt revolutions, and amongſt others 
the ruin of the Dynaſty of the Bgians. | 
This change owed its riſe to ſome diſputes Quarel be- 
that happened between the Caliph's vizir, tween the _ 
and one of Malek's chief officers who re- ay — 
mained at Bagdat whilſt his general was car- 
rying on the war in Perſia. This officer, who 


The Buians, in the commencement of their Dynaſty, were 
called only by the title of Emir; but in the ſequel they aſ- 
ſumed the name of Solthan, which however they did not bear 
ſingly and abſolutely, but joined to their family name, Thus 
the Ua of Baha Aldoulat was called Solthan Aldoulat. 


D'Herbelot Biblioth. Oriental. page 825. 
Was 
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Caieum, Was Called Baſſa Siri, was a native of Dilem, 
Hegyra 440. (as were alſo the Buians,) and had followed 
Ch. 27: 1943-the fortune of the Buian princes, to whom 
he had done the moſt important ſervices. It 
is highly probable that Malek left him at 
Bagdat to manage his family-intereſt, and 
to prevent any incroachments upon his pre- 
rogative during his abſence in Perſia. 
Whether the office to which Baſſa Siri 
was appointed had rendered him inſolent, or 
whether the Caliph's vizir endeavoured to 
take advantage of the Emir's abſence, to gain 
ſome power for himſelf, or to increaſe the 
authority of his ſovereign, great quarrels hap- 
pened between them ; and the Caliph fiding 
with his vizir, Baſſa Siri was obliged to leave 
the court: in a ſhort time he even quitted 
Bagdat, but with a defign ſpeedily to return 
and take revenge for the affront that had 
been put on him. | _ 
Hegyra 447- He went into Egypt, and engaged the 
Eh. cr. 1055. Fatimites in his intereſt. The prince of that 
Baſſa Sr: en- houſe, who then reigned there, was named 
— 4 in his Moſtanſer-Billah. He was the fon of Dha- 
intereſt, her-Billah, and ſucceeded to the throne in 
ur 427. That Caliph being highly pleaſed to 
meet with a malecontent, who was ready 
to raiſe diſturbances in the dominions of the 
Abaſſian Caliph, the rival of his family, gave 
a body of troops to Baſſa Siri, and enabled 
him to execute his deſigned vengeance. 
Caiem ſues to Bafſa Siri forthwith departed; and bayiog 


for bane reached the territory of Bagdat, he ravage 


t. | and 
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and laid waſte all the adjacent parts. Calem, c.. 


terrified at theſe devaſtations, and being un- Hegyra 947. 
ær. 1055. 


able to remedy the — called in to his 
aſſiſtance the famous Selgiucidan, Thogrul 
Beg, whoſe reputation was daily increaſing 
on account of his rapid exploits. He had 
taken Choraſan from Maſſoud the Gaznevite, 
grandſon of Sebekteghin; and after the death 
of that prince, he added to his dominions the 
city and province of Balkh, with the whole 

country of Khuareſm. Theſe two laſt con- 
queſts were followed by the ſubduing of 
Giorgia: after which he undertook the con- 
queſt of Perſian Irak, which he choſe for 
the place of his refidence, and gave Choraſan 
to Giaffer Beg his brother. 

Thogrul Beg was in Irak when he re 
ceived the letter, by which the Caliph in- 
treated him to come with all poſſible ſpeed 
to aſſiſt him againſt the Buians and thoſe of 
their party, who were putting all his do- 
minions into a flame. The Selgiucidan re- 
turned no anſwer, but forthwith began his 
march at the head of a numerous army of 
Turks, with which he appeared before Bag- 
dat. The gates of the city were inſtantly 
opened to him, and he went to pay the Ca- 
liph all due honours,” and to receive his or- 
ders to correct thoſe who had raiſed diſtur- 
bances in the ſtate. 

His preſence alone was ſufficient to pro- 
duce a calm in Bagdat, and he was not 
obliged to draw the ſword. On the report 

Vor. IV. H of 
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of his march, Baſſa Siri departed from the 
place with the Fatimite troops, and had re- 
tired to a ſtrong hold: Malek al Rahim, the 
Emir al Omara, was returned to Bagdat ; 
but he dared not to ſtir whilſt the forces of 
Thogrul Beg were preſent : inſomuch that 
the Selgiucidan remained for a conſiderable 
time encamped before the capital, with- 
out any thing to do but to refreſh his 
troops, and hold them in readineſs for all 
events. 

_ But, ſpight of all his care to keep them 
within due bounds, a tumult ſoon enſued, 
which had like to have proved the total de- 
ſtruction of Bagdat. The greateſt part of 
the Turks of his army going often in large 
companies into the city, they made a little 
free with the effects of the inhabitants; and 
the general did not take care to put a ſtop 
to the diſorder. Being rendered more bold 
by the want of puniſhment, they behaved 
with ſo much inſolence that the people re- 
volted ; and the tumult was carried to ſuch 
a heighth, that a great number of the Turks 
were knocked on the head with ſtones. 

Thogrul Beg was by ſo much the more 


| 4rritated, as he attributed the whole diſorder 


to the Emir al Omara; and concluding that 
the Buian had made his peace with the 
Caliph, and that the ill treatment beſtowed 
on his troops was owing to that reconci- 
lation, he ſent part of his troops to plunder 


the city. However, he ſoon cauſed them to 


retire, 
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retire, on aſſurance being given him, that Catz. 
the Caliph, and the Emir in particular, were Hegyra 447: 
in no wiſe concerned in the inſult committed Ch. r. 1055. 
on his ſoldiers, 

In a ſhort time Thogrul Beg, whoſe ſole 
view was to increaſe his power, reſolved 
to make uſe of that event, in order to get 
Malek into his hands, and raiſe himſelf on his 
ruins. He cauſed the Caliph to be inform- k 
ed, that if the Emir had really no hand 
in the tumult raiſed againſt the Turks, he 
expected that prince would come and con- 
fer with him. | 

Malek went forthwith to Thogrul Beg's Extingion of 
camp, and this viſit brought on. the ruin of 9 
the Dynaſty of the Buians. So ſoon as he 
arrived there the Selgiucidan cauſed him to 
be arreſted on the ſpot, and ſent him pri- 
ſoner to a caſtles in Irak, where that prince 
ended his days. He had a brother named 
Manſor, who was taken the next year; and 
by his death the Dynaſty of the Buians was 
abſolutely put to an end; for another of his 
brothers named Abu Ali Choſru, finding 
that his brethren were priſoners, ſubmitted 
to the Selgiucidan, who beſtowed on him a 
territory in their dominions, with its appur- 
tenances, where he lived like a private man; 
nevertheleſs with this privilege and mark 
of diſtinction, that when he went abroad 
he was preceded by a ſtandard and kettle- 
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Cin. By the impriſonment of Malek, the Caliph 
Hegyra 447. was ſet free from the Buian princes, who 
oss had long incommoded bim; but he was no 
Thoeru! Beg gainer by the change. Thogrul Beg ſeized 
Emrin on all the poſts and honours which the 
Malek's ſtead. Buian prince had enjoyed at the court of 
Bagdat; and the Caliph, out of gratitude 
for the fervice he had done him, gave to 
Thogrul the inveſtiture of them, without 
delay. 
1 3 But although they had nothing to fear 
from the Buians, yet ſome of their creatures 
ge remained, who were in a condition of 
to regain his Creating great diſturbances. Baſſa Siri, the 
authority. fame who had committed hoſtilities near 
Bagdat, left the. place of his retreat; and 
finding himſelf again at the head of a nu- 
merous party, he over- ran the country, and 
prepared to ſeize Moſſul. Thogrul Beg 
was no ſooner informed of it than he began 
his march, with an army to go to that city. 
Baſſa Siri not daring to wait for him, 
ſpeedily departed from before the place, and 
was again ſo fortunate as to eſcape from that 
rince. wiki 

As Thogrut Beg did not find him, he 
did not take much trouble to feek him out ; 
he went into the country of Hamadan, 
where he reſided a long time, however 
without forgetting the defence of Bagdat, 
for which he propoſed to make a due pro- 
viſion, on the firſt ſtep that ſhould be taken 

by Baſſa Siri to attack it. 
Baſſa 
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Baſſa Siri, on his part, was fo far from de- Car, 2 
clining a deſign which was attended with dif- Hegyra 448. 
ficulty only, whilſt the Caliph was protected * 
by a prince ſo active as Thogrul Beg, that 
he waited for events, and was reſolved to pro- 
ſecute it the moment he had a certain proſ- 
of ſucceſs. 1 5 
And a fair opportunity offered, by means Hegyra 454. 
of an attempt which was made by Ibrahim, Ch. ær. 1062. 
uncle (on the father's ſide) to the Selgiuci- War between 
dan, on the dominions then belonging to _— 2 
Thogrul Beg. Ibrahim departed from Per- 8 
ſian Irak, of which he was governor, and 
marched to attack Thogrul Beg, at a time 
that prince was living in Hamadan, without 
entertaining apprehenſions of any perſon, 
and much leſs of ſo near a relation. 
Thogrul Beg had but few troops with him, 
and conſequently it might have been a very 
eaſy taſk to have ſeized him in the place of 
his reſidence; but one of his nephews, named 
Alp Arflan, came fo ſpeedily to his ſuccour, 
that he ſoon put him out of danger. Alp 
Arſlan was the ſon of Giaffer Beg, (brother 
to Thogrul Beg) and Giffaer dying about 
two years before, had left to his ſon the 
valuable inheritance of Choraſan, for which 
he was indebted to the liberality of Thogrul 
Beg. | 
| Alp Arſlan was therefore moved by gra- 
titude as well as conſanguinity, to fly to the 
aſſiſtance of his uncle and benefactor. He 
attacked Ibrahim at the very time he was 
H 3 raiſing 
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Cann. raiſing batteries againſt Hamadan; and a 
Hegyra 454. briſk action enſued, in which Ibrahim was 
XI, 1962. defeated and taken priſoner ; and he ex- 
peiated his crime by the loſs of his head. 

Baſſa Siri re- But whilſt Thogrul Beg reſided in Chora- 
= ſan, a moſt amazing revolution happened in 
poſe the Ca- Bagdat, Baſſa Siri appeared again with his 
ph, forces, ſeized the city, and having of his 
own authority depoſed the Caliph, he ſent 
him priſoner to a caſtle in the neighbour- 
hood, and proclaimed Moſtanſer Billah as 
ſole and only Caliph, as well at Bagdat as 
in Egypt. The name of Caiem was omit- 
ted to be mentioned in the moſques, and 
this revolution continued about the ſpace of a 
ear. : 
F The revolt of Ibrahim having detained 
Thogrul Beg in Hamadan, it was out of his 
power to afford any aſſiſtance to Caiem 
beſides, when Baſſa Siri ſeized the Caliph, 
he cauſed him to be fo cloſely confined, that 
he could not give any intelligence of his con- 
dition. At laſt, when Thogrul Beg, in con- 
ſequence of the publick report touching the 
Caliph's fituation, was preparing to march 
to Bagdat, he received a letter which Caiem 
had found means to write to him, It con- 
tained only theſe few words: Find out a 
Muſſulman to ſet me free, for I am in the 
hands of the Karmathians,” 80 it was he 
called Baſſa Siri, and his accomplices the 
Buians, comparing them to the avowed 
enemies of the Muſſulmen, * 

3 Thogrul 
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Thogrul Beg having learned from the Carry; 
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courier the place where the Caliph was con- Hegyra 454. 


fined, promiſed to go and ſet him free with- Ch. r. 1083. 


out delay ; and to convince him how much 
he had it at heart to puniſh his enemies, he 
wrote back to him theſe few words, which 
make one of the verſes of the Koran: I 
will go out againſt them; I will ſcatter 
them, and they ſhall be filled with ſhame.” 
He accordingly ſet out almoſt as ſoon as 
his letter, and went to free Caiem from his im- 


b this having done, he conducted dat. 


m to Bagdat, into which city he cauſed him 
to make a triumphant entry. The Caliph was 
mounted on a mule richly capariſoned, and 


Thogrul Beg walking on foot by the prince's 


fide, held ſometimes the ſtirrup, and ſome- 
times the bridle; in this manner he walked 
to the imperial palace, where the Caliph re- 
turned him all due thanks for ſo important 
a * of ſervice, and gave him the ſirname 
of Roknedin, which ſignifies, The pillar or 
ſupport of the church. 


Thogrul Beg 
ts 


ag- 


All theſe things paſſed without the leaſt Baſſa Siri is 


oppoſition from Baſſa Siri or his adherents. led 


So ſoon as they heard of the march of Tho- 
grul Beg, they took to flight, and went to- 
wards Arabian Irak. The Selgiucidan firſt 
reſtored quiet in Bagdat, and then purſued 
them as far as the neighbourhood of Cufah, 
where ſome of his people having met with 
Baſſa Siri very ſlenderly accompanied, they 

| H 4 fell 
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Ct. fell upon him, cut off his head, and car- 

* ried it to Thogrul Beg. 

Hegyra 433. By the death of Baſſa Siri tele diſtur- 

Ch. zr. 1963. hances were put to an end; his party diſ- 
perſed themſelves, and Thogrul Beg re- 
turned to Bagdat to the Caliph, who, out 
of the fullnets of his gratitude, gave him his 


daughter in marriage. 
_—_ The author of the Nighiariſtan fays, on 
Caliph togive the contrary, that Thogrul Beg demanded 
himhisdaugh- her for a wife, and that the Caliph at firſt 
ter to vile. refuſed his conſent, becauſe the Selgiucidan 
was a Turk, and the Abaſſians had always 
looked on them as unworthy to match in 
their family : however, he changed his opi- 
nion, through a ſtratagem which Thogrul 
Beg made uſe of by the advice of his vizir. 
That miniſter told his maſter he might eafily 
bring over the Caliph, if he would mexe 
uſe of the authority he was poſſeſſed of in 
virtue of his Emirſhip ; that he needed only 
to leſſen the income of that prince by de- 
grees, and in a ſhort time to reduce him to 
ſtreights; and that the Caliph, who loved to 
live nobly and give freely, would certainly 
comply, in order to regain his uſual revenue. 
Thogrul Beg followed the vizir's advice, 
and ordered the income of that monarch to 
be leſſened; and to convince the Caliph that 
he was highly diſpleaſed at the refuſal, he 
abſented himſelf from court, and went to 
Tauris. During his abſence, the vizir ſo 
artfully 
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artfully managed the affair, that the Caliph, Cai, 
who could not diſpenſe with the want of his Hegyra 455. 
former allowance, conſented to the mar- Cb. r. 1063. 
riage. N 
The vizir conducted the Caliph's daughter 
to Tauris, where the marriage-articles were 
agreed on. It was the pleafure of Thogrul 
Beg, that the nuptials ſhould be celebrated 
| at Rei, which was then the capital of Per- 

ſian Irak, and the royal ſeat of his domi- 
nions. He ſet out from thence with all 
ſpeed, to make preparations for performing 
the ceremony with the greateſt magnificence; 
but he died whilſt the preparations were 
making. This prince going one day to take His death. | 
the air 'at Rhoubar, a very pleaſant place, 
where he had a noble palace, was ſeized 
with a ſpitting of blood, which carried him 
off in a very ſhort time: ſo that the princeſs 
(who had before begun her journey) found 
him dead at her arrival. This Emir died in 
the 455th year of the Hegyra, aged ſeventy 
years. As he left no iſſue, he appointed 
Alp Arſlan his nephew to ſucceed him, both 
in his territories and dignities, with full 
power at Bagdat. 
Such was the end of the firſt Sultan of 
the famous Selgiucidan Dynaſty. He en- 
joyed ſuch unlimited power in Bagdat, as 
did alſo his ſucceſſors, that they were often 
called in hiſtory the Sultans of Bagdat. 
Alp Arſlan, the ſucceſſor of Thogrul Beg, 
was even more potent than his uncle ; as _ 
| "4 
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can. the poſſeſſions of theSelgiucidans in Aſia cen- 
Hegyra 4586. tered in him: and as he was abſolute maſter 
Ch. ær. 1063. of all the provinces which lay between the 
Oxus and the Tygris. 
Alp Arſlan The Caliph gave him inveſtiture of all the 
— poſts and dignities which Thogrul Beg had 
enjoyed; and moreover, honoured him with 
the title of Adhadeddin, which ſignifies, 
Protector of the muſſulman religion. The 
new Emir ſeemed highly worthy of the title, 
by the great zeal he ſhewed in the propaga- 
tion of Muſſulmaniſm, and the ſignal vic- 
tories he obtained over the enemies of the 
nation. 
Hegyra 463. One of his greateſt exploits was his expe- 
Ch. ær. 100. qition againſt Romanus Diogenes, emperor 
—_—_— of Conſtantinople, who had made an irrup- 
emperor. tion towards Armenia, at the head of an 
army conſiſting of almoſt three hundred 
thouſand men. Alp Arſlan, who was at that 
time 'employed in the conqueſt of Adher- 
bigia, ſet out with ſuch troops as were ready 
at hand, and marched forth to meet the em- 
peror, and prevent him ffom advancing any 
further. 5 
When the Selgiucidan approached the 
enemy, he was ſtruck with amazement at 
the prodigious number of troops which com- 
poſed their army : his forces amounted but 
to twelve thouſand men at moſt ; and he 
could not well have employed any more, as 
he was obliged to leave behind him a conſi- 
derable number, as well to ſecure the con- 
queſts 


\ 
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| queſts he had made, as to finiſh the enter- O 


prizes he had begun. Notwithſtanding this Hegyra 463. 


great inequality of numbers, he armed him-< 


ſelf with reſolution; and making uſe of all 


his military ſkill, he forthwith poſted him 


ſelf ſo advantageouſly as to avoid being ſur- 
priſed, and then ſent a deputation to the em- 
peror, and ſued for peace. 

Romanus, truſting to the number of his 
troops, haughtily anſwered, that he would 
grant neither peace nor truce, unleſs they 
previouſly ſurrendered up to him ſome ſtron 
fortreſs in that country. The Selgiucidan 
being offended at the anſwer, harangued his 


troops in ſo forcible a manner, that he in- 


ſpired them with a defire equal to his own, 
of hazarding their lives to pull down the 
ride of the Grecian emperor. 

Before he ſuffered his troops to diſplay 
their courage, and with a view to heighten 
it, he implored the divine aſſiſtance in a 
prayer which he uttered with a loud voice, 
and which produced the defired effect: Al- 
mighty God,” ſaid he, lifting up his hands 
towards heaven, © thou art the Lord of ar- 
mies! their fate is in thy divine hands: thou 


art the God that judgeſt the actions of men: 


although I offer terms of peace, yet mine 


enemies have drawn the ſword againſt me: 


thou wilt judge my cauſe, by the ſucceſs it 
ſhall pleaſe thee to grant me. Wo 


ær. 1070, 


le then gave the ſignal, and his troops He is defeated 
fell on the enemy with ſuch great fury, that end taken pri- 


cr, 
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they broke the Grecians at the firſt onſet. 
This attack having been made on that very 


body of troops with whom the emperor had 
placed himſelf, that prince was taken pri- 
ſoner, and brought to the Selgiucidan camp. 
The imperial troops who had not yet been 
engaged, moved on to reſtore the battle; but 
ſo ſoon as it was reported that the emperor 
was taken, they for the moſt part quitted 
their colours and took to flight. The example 
of theſe fugitives was followed by others ; 
and at laſt this formidable body totally diſ- 
perſed itſelf, and left the field of battle to 
the little army of the Selgiucidan. _ 
After the battle the emperor was brought 


Alp Ar to | Alp Arflan, who had retired to his tent : 


he treated the Grecian monarch with great 
haughtineſs ; and approaching him, ſmote 
him on the ſhoulder with his hand, ſaying, 
* Thou art the man of whom I demanded 


peace, which thou didſt refuſe to grant 


me.” 

Ceaſe thy blows and thy inſults,” an- 
ſwered the emperor, © and do what thou 
wilt with thy captive.” Alp Arflan reſum- 
ing the difcourſe, ſaid to him, What 


wouldſt thou have done if thou hadſt taken 


me?” „I ſhould perhaps have treated thee in 


an ignominious manner,” rephed Romanus: 
* What then doſt thou think I ſhall do to 


thee?” faid the Sultan. I think,“ replied 


the emperor,” that thou wilt put me to 


death; or make a ſhew of me to the — 
0 
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of thy empire; or finally, which I cannot Carew, vw 


well expect, that thou wilt give me my life 
and liberty, in conſideration of a ranſom 
which thou wilt ſet on me, to make me the 
ſlave of thy generoſity.” * Well then,” re- 
plied the Selgiucidan, in this laſt way will 
I deal with thee ;” and he forthwith treated 
about the ranſom, He demanded of the 
Grecian emperor one thouſand crowns of 
gold, and made him promiſe to ſet at liberty 
all the Muſſulmen that were ſlaves in his 

dominions. 
The emperor having agreed to theſe arti- 

cles, Alp Arſlan laid aſide his haughty looks 
and conduct, paid him the greateſt honours, 
and conducted him to a much fairer tent, 
and took care abundantly to furniſh him 
with all he ſtood in need of. They paſſed 
ſeveral days together in ſplendid repaſts and 
pleaſant converſation. The Selgiucidan gave 
many preſents to the emperor, and alſo to 
ſeveral of the lords who had been made 
priſoners with him. At laſt, after the em- 
peror had taken a proper time to recover his 

fatigue, he fixed a day for his departure; 
and Alp Arſlan, with a large detachment of 
his troops, accompanied him to the fron- 
tiers: he afterwards returned to Adherbigia, 
and ſucceſsfully terminated the enterprizes he 
had before taken in hand. 


Hegyra 463. 
Ch. ar. * 


After this conqueſt, he reſolved to march Hegyra 464. 
into Turkeſtan, and ſeize that country, which Ch. ær. 1071. 


he aſſerted did belong to him, his anceſtors 


having, 
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having, as he pretended, formerly reigned 


Hegyra 464. over it. Much time paſſed in making pre- 


* r. 1071. 


parations for this expedition; and as if he had 


Alp Arflan foreſeen that this was the laſt enterprize he 
appoints Ma- ſhould ever undertake, he thought fit to re- 


lek Schah to 
be his ſuc- 


ceſſor. 


Hegyra 465. 
Ch. zr. 1072. 
His expedi- 


tion to Tur- 


gulate the ſucceſſion : he therefore called a 
general aſſembly of the chief lords of his 
dominions, and declared to them that he 
had choſen Malek Schah, one of his chil- 
dren, to be his ſucceſſor. He immediately 
cauſed them to ſwear allegiance to him, and 
in a few days notified to the court of Bag- 
dat the ſtep he had thought fit to take; and 
the Caliph, who, as we may fay, had nothing 
to do but to comply with great readineſs 


and reſpe& with the orders of the Emir al 


Omara, agreed to the appointment of the 
Selgiucidan; and Malek Schah was pro- 
claimed the ſucceſſor of Alp Arſlan, as well 
in his dominions in Aſia as in his poſt and 
dignities at Bagdat. 

Immediately after this, Alp Arſlan com- 
municated to the ſame aſſembly his deſign 
on Turkeſtan; and each man having pro- 
miſed to contribute all that lay in his power 


towards the ſucceſs of it, that prince de- 


clared he would begin his march about the 
beginning of the next year. He departed 
accordingly, and bent his march towards 
the Oxus; but before he attempted to paſs 
that river, he thought it neceſſary to make 
himſelf maſter of ſome pretty ſtrong caſtles, 
which might have incommoded his troops. 

1 He 
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He began with the attack of the fortreſs Cv. 
of Berzem, a ſtrong place, commanded by Hegyra 466. 


an officer named Joſeph Cothual, a native of 
Khuareſm : he was an intrepid man, and 
had long gained a great reputation on ac- 
count of his brayery. For a conſiderable 
time he made a vigorous defence ; but hay- 
ing at laſt expoſed himſelf in a fally, he was 
made priſoner, and brought before Alp 
Arſlan. 

That prince, who was enraged to be ſo 
long detained before ſuch a place, fell into a 
paſſion with the governor, and inſulted him 
in the groſſeſt manner. Joſeph, who was 
naturally both bold and haughty, treated 
that prince in a manner equally diſreſpectful. 
And Alp Arſlan, being unable to bear ſuch. 
treatment, immediately commanded him to 
be fixed hands and feet to two croſs-beams, 
and tormented to death, 


ZI. 1072. 


The intrepid Khuareſmian reproached Alp Arſlan is 


the Sultan for iſſuing ſo baſe an order, and — 


ſaid to him, „Is this fit treatment for a 
man of my quality?“ and drawing forth a 
poignard from one of his boots, he attempted 
to advance to ſtab the Selgiucidan ; but that 
prince's guards prevented him. Alp Arſlan, 
who truſted in his great ſtrength, and till 
more in his {kill, ordered his guards not to 
ſtop the priſoner, for that he would deal 


with him himſelf : to-this end he took up a. 


bow which was near him, and let fly an ar- 


row at the governor, who put it by. The 
| prince 
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cu prince took up a ſecond, when Joſeph 

Hegyra 465. flew upon him, and gave him a mortal 

Ch. cr. 107. vound with his poignard, the guards be- 
ing unable to prevent the blow. The pri- 
ſoner was inſtantly attacked by ſuch as were 
about the prince; he wounded ſeveral of 
them, but was at laſt beat down by the blow 
of a mace given him by a ſlave. 

The Selgiucidan lived ſome days after he 
had received the wound, and it was even 
thought he would have been cured of it; 
but all remedies proved ineffectual, and he 
died in a ſhort time. They brought his 
body to Meru, one of the four principal 
cities of Choraſan, and engraved this epi- 
taph on his tomb: All you that have ſeen 
the grandeur of Alp Arflan raiſed up to the 
very heavens, come to Meru, and you will 
ſee it buried in the duſt.” 

Malek Schah Malek Schah, the ſon of that prince, 
(ucceeds him. forthwith took poſſeſſion of the immenſe 
Adcqminions of his father, and cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed at the head of the troops 
as his lawful heir, according to what had 
been agreed on the preceding year. Theſe 
formalities were the more neceſſary, as Ma- 
lek was not the eldeſt of Alp Arflan's chil- 
dren, and the eldeſt ſon might have attempt- 
ed to recover his rights. 
The Caliph alſo, with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
ſent him a confirmation of the title and 
power of Sultan. He acknowledged him 
as Emir al Omara, and finally added to — 
| thoſe 
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ay 


thoſe dignities, the title of Emir al Mou- Ca 
menin, that is to ſay, Commander of the — 


faithful; a title which had, till that time, 
been devoted to the Caliphs alone: to this 


he added the title of Gelaleddin, which ſig- 


nifies Glory of the ſtate; and thereby he 
anew debaſed his dignity, . and l 
himſelf even more * on his Emir. 


ter. 107. 


Caiem lived about two years in this kind Hegyra 467. 


of ſlavery, and died in the 467th E ear of C 
the Hegyra, after having enjoyed the 


Kr. 1074. 


dig- Death of 


nity of Caliph during forty years. He was Clem. 


a mild and affable prince, a lover of virtue 
and of letters, but in other reſpects unfit for 
a throne. His chief talent was poetry, in 


which, it is ſaid, he made no bad figure: as 
to the art of governing, he was a ſtranger 


to it, as were alſo all his predeceſſors, who 


were ſo weak as to ſubmit themſelves to the 
Emirs al Omara ; but it was ſtill worſe un- 


der the government of the Selgiucidans. 


Thoſe princes caſt fo thick a ſhade over the 
Caliphs, that hiſtory ſays no more of the 


greateſt part of them, than that they reigned : _ 


beſides, they had no ſhare in the important 
events of thoſe days; all was placed to the- 
account of thoſe that kept them in ſubjec- 
tion; and their hiſtory ſeems rather an ac- 


count of the lives and feats of the Sultans 


their Emirs, than of the prince whoſe name 
it bears. | 


The reign of Caiem abounded in men Learned men 


eminent for their great learning ; amongſt ding his 
Vo. IV. I * 


of 
* 
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Carty, the reſt was Abul-Rihan-Al-Birumi, who 
Hegyra 465. was diſtinguiſhed on account of the progreſs 
2.1974 he made in philoſophick ſtudies : he chiefly 
applied - himſelf to the mathematicks and 
aſtronomy, in which he made yery uſeful 
diſcoveries, which rendered him famous 
amongſt the Orientals, _ 
Another learned man named Abu-Obai- 
da-al-Juziani, was very ſkilful in medicine, 
phyſicks, and chymiſtry. = 
Abul Pharai was a philoſopher, greatly 
celebrated for his knowledge in'all the works 
of Ariſtotle and Galen. He embelliſhed 
the works of many learned authors, both 
Greek and Arabian, with uſeful notes, and 
even reſtored the text, which had been 
greatly mangled by the negligence or igno- 
rance of tranſcribers. 2 
Many other learned men alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves at the ſame time; but the greateſt 
of them all was the famous Avicenna, whoſe 
great reputation was ſpread over the whole 
globe. | 7:30 
Hie was called by the Arabians Abu-Ali- 
Houflain-ben-Abdallah-ben-Sina-Alſcheikh- 
Al-Reis. Europeans have abridged all theſe 
names, calling him only Avicenna. , This 
great man was born at Bokhara in Tranſox- 
ana, in the 370th year of the Hegyra, and 
died at Hamadan in the 428th, and the 
10 37th year of Jeſus Chriſt. | 
Ben Schumab, an Arabian author relates, 
that when Avicenna was no more than ten 
years 
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years old, he underſtood Euclid's elements; Cru. 
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and the Almagiſtus of P lomy ; and that, at Ch. ær. 467. / 
eighteen years of age, he underſtood medi- Hegyra 1074. 


cine, and had read all the authors who had 
written on that ſcience. 

Avicenna compoſed ſome voluminous 
treatiſes on logick, metaphyſicks, and parti- 


cularly on medicine. His principal work is 


intitled, Canoun fil Thebb. The author 


has divided it into ſeveral parts; in the firſt 
he treats of medicine in general, both theo- 
retick and practical: in the ſecond, of ſim- 
ple medicines and their qualities: the third 
begins with anatomy, and then ſpeaks of the 
diſeaſes of the ſeveral parts of the body : 


the fourth treats of diſtempers in general : 


and the fifth teaches the method of com- 
pounding and applying medicines. | 


The conduct of Avicenna was in no wiſe 


ſuitable to his noble and elevated genius. 


His manners were exceſſively corrupt, and 


deſtroyed both his conſtitution and fortune. 


His inordinate love for women and wine 


cauſed him to be driven from the court of 
Magedadulat, a Sultan of the race of the 
Buians, to whom he was chief phyſician, 
and afterwards vizir. His debaucheries 
brought him to poverty, and occaſioned him 
to be afflicted with various maladies, parti- 
cularly an habitual cholick, of which he 
died at the age of fifty-five years. 

A poet, who then wrote his epitaph, ſays, 
on account of his great knowledge and * 

| 12 0 
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Mosravz. of conduct, that his books of philoſophy had 
Hegyra 467- not taught him good manners; nor his 
Ch. ær. 1974 books of phyſick the art of preſerving his 


The Caliph 


puniſhes the 
officers of juſ- 


health. 


MOSTADI-BEMRILLAH. 
The FORTY-SIXTH CALIPH. 


OSTADI, the fon of Mohammed, 
and. grandſon of Caiem, was pro- 
claimed Caliph on the very day his grand- 
father died; and like him lived in ſubjection 
to the Selgiucidans, who were commonly 
called, (as I have already obſerved) The 
Sultans of Bagdat. _ | N 
However, the new Caliph appeared to 
have ſome power; for he cauſed a ſtate of 


tice and other publick affairs to be laid before him, and 


magiſtrates. 


puniſhed for their malverſation the officers 
of juſtice and other magiſtrates of the city 
of Bagdat. He alſo repaired the great ruins 
in that city, which had been cauſed by the 
frequent revolutions that happened during 
the long reign of Caiem. _ 

From ſuch a conduct it ſhould ſeem that 
this prince ated of his own authority, and 
that he was about to reſtore the Caliphate to 
the footing it was on before his predeceſſors 
had debaſed it, by appointing miniſters who 
became their maſters ; but in the main, * 

f ta 
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tadi had no greater authority than the others: Mos rab. 
and if he gave out orders, it was not that he Hegyra 467. 


propoſed to become an abſolute maſter, but 
rather that he had taken care to gain the 
friendſhip and confidence of the Selgiucidan, 
who was then Emir al Omara. 

This poſt was then filled by Malek Schah, 
who having about two years before gained 

ſſeſſion of the territories which his father 
1ad left him, had from that time been em- 
ployed in carrying on a war to defend and 
augment his dominions. 


When Moſtadi aſcended the throne he 


ſent patents to that prince, which confirmed 


him in the poſſeſſion of all his father's dig- 
nities, and, in particular, of the ſacred title 
of Emir al Moumenin, which implied a ſu- 
premacy of command, and an independence 
belonging only to ſovereigns. By this ſtep 
the Caliph fo gained the good-will of Ma- 
lek, that the Sultan not only approved, but 
even forwarded his deſigns; for it was eaſy 
to ſee that they had a good tendency, and 
could not be prejudicial to the intereſt of the 
Selgiucidan. Malek therefore contracted a 
friendſhip with the Caliph, by means of 
which they led a quiet life, and had not 
the leaſt diſpute with each other. od 
The Caliph, who on his part, was a lover 
of learned men, was enabled to paſs his 
time very agreeably by means. of his ac- 
quaintance and converſation with them. 
Thus during his reign the people of Bagdat 
I 
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Ch. zr. 1074- 


Reformation 
of the Perſian 
calendar. 
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were freed from thoſe fatal revolutions, 


which had ſo often cauſed the loſs both of 
the lives and fortunes of the greateſt part of 
them. | 
Malek was, as well as the Caliph, a great 
lover of letters and the ſciences; and though 
he was then buſied in a war towards Syria, 


he was engaged in a conſiderable work 


Hegyra 468. 


which hath immortalized his name. It was 
the reformation of the Perſian calendar. 
Aſtronomers having obſerved that in tract 
of time, the firſt day of the ſolar year of the 
Perſian calendar fell out fifteen days later 
than it ought, and that it was gone back to 
the fifteenth degree of Piſces, inſtead of 
being in the firſt degree of Aries; they left 
out thoſe fifteen days*, and things were re- 
ftored to order. This reform was called 
Gellaledine, and the calendar was called 
Tarikh-Gelali, that is to ſay, the Gelelean 
calendar, from thename of Gelaleddin, which 
Caiem had beſtowed on him, when he ſent 
the confirmation of the titles and honours 
which Alp Arſlan had given in reverſion to 
his ſon. dp 


Whilft Malek was advancing the publick 


Ch. ær. 1075. good by the aſſiſtance of the learned, he alſo 


So in the year 1682 the French left out eleven da 
from their calendar, to bring back the vernal equinox to 
firſt degree of the ram. | 

And more lately, in 1752, an act of parliament was made 
in England to leave out eleven days in our. calendar, for the 
ſame purpoſe. | | 


acquired 
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acquired glory by means of the conqueſts Mosranr. 
which he made either in perſon or by his —— — 


generals. He gave orders to Akſis, who 


command his troops in Syria, to march to —— 


Damaſcus, and to do all that lay in his power Þ 


to become maſter of that city. The eneral cities of Syria. 


obeyed, but the ſiege was long and bloody; 
and yet, ſpight of the continual loſſes which 
the inhabitants ſuſtained, famine alone could 
force them to ſurrender. 

The taking of this place was ſoon fol- 
lowed by new conqueſts, which brought 
the greateſt part of Syria under the obedience 
of the Selgiueidan prince. In this occur- 
rence, he iſſued out orders which increaſed 
the eſteem and friendſhip Moſtadi had al- 
ready entertained for him. The name of 
Moſtanſer-Billah, Caliph of Egypt, which 
was proclaimed almoſt over all Afia, was 
by his orders ſuppreſſed, and the name of 
Moſtadi publiſhed in its ſtead. 


After this expedition, Malek took a jour- Hegyra 470. 
ney to Bagdat, to pay homage to the — Ch. ær. 1077. 


and at the ſame time to enjoy the gl he 1ck goes 
had acquired in humbling the rivals 
Abaſſian race. ee. . having received ad- 
vice of his depqrture, ordered the utmoſt 
eparations to He made for his reception, 
and thought fit that the memorial of the 
coronation of that prince as Sultan and Emir 
al Moumenin ſhould be celebrated with the 
n . p and ſplendor. 
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Ch. ær. 1077. 


Honourable 
reception 


given to Ma- 
's vizir. 
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The Caliph knowing that the vizir would 
accompany him, ordered that he ſhould 
make a kind of triumphant entry, a mark of 
diſtinction which Moſtadi was pleaſed to be- 
ſtow on that miniſter, on account of the 
great reputation he had gained fince he had 
been in the ſervice of the Selgiucidans. 

This vizir was called Nezam el Mulk, 
and was a man of a diſtinguiſhed reputation. 
He was born with great talents, and gave 
early proofs of what he would one day. be. 
At the age of twelve years he underſtood the 
whole Koran, and in a few years afterwards 
he made ſuch a progreſs in the ſciences, and 
particularly in the law, that he was the won- 
der of the age. By his merit he obtained 


great credit, and raiſed a conſiderable fortune, 


which he employed in giving proofs to the 
learned, of his regard and protection, in 
procuring penſions for them, and building 
houſes and colleges, as well in Bagdat as 
at Baſorah and Iſpahan. The college of 
Bagdat is the moſt famous of all, and pro-. 
duced thoſe learned men who were the 
moſt remarkable amongſt the Muſſulmen. 
It bears the name of the founder, and is 
called Medrezat-en-Nezamaat. a 
Such a man, according to the relation of 
Mirkond, was Malek's vizir. The Caliph 
being therefore defirous that he ſhould 
participate of his maſter's triumph, and en- 
joy the honours due to his dignity, his 
talents and the eſteem he deſerved, ſum- 
moned 
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moned the doctors of the law, and all ſuch as MosrADbI. 
were moſt famous for their {kill in the Hegyra 450. 
ſciences, to appear at Bagdat. They were Ch. ær. 1077. 
lodged in the eaſtern part of the city, 
where ſtood the palace which was to be oc- 
cupied by Malek and his vizir. 

This miniſter having a due ſenſe of the 
great regard paid to him by the Caliph, in 
procuring company ſo ſuitable to him, en- 
gaged them to go in a body, and pay their 
duty to the ſovereign. At the time ap- 
pointed, Nezam put himſelf at their head, 
and they walked in proceſſion towards the 
weſtern part of the city, in which the im- 
perial palace ſtood. 

The Caliph being informed of the approach 
of this venerable company, in order to do 
them honour, he commanded ſeveral of his 
officers to go out and meet them ; and he at 
the ſame time ſent a horſe with rich furniture, 
that Nezam might mount it, and be thus 
diſtinguiſhed from the others, who were to 
accompany him on foot. When they ar- 
rived at the palace, and after Nezam had 1 
complimented the prince in the name of the i 
wink company, oy were greatly ſurpriſed 
to ſee a chair brought, on which the Caliph 
ordered the vizir to fit down, and the reſt of 
the literati ſtood on his right hand, and on 
his left. But they were ſtill more ſurpriſed 
when after a ſhort converſation they ſaw the 
Caliph make him a preſent of a veſt of ho- 

nour, 
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nour *, and heard the prince beſtow on that 


Hegyra as miniſter, the titles of Learned, Juſt, and 
Cn. zr. 1077 · Director of the ſtates of Moſtadi, Caliph of 


Hegvra 471. 
Ch. xr. 1073. 


the Muſſulmen. 

The Caliph alſo gave many preſents to 
the literati who accompanied Nezam : and 
this audience being over they ſoon proceeded 
to the coronation of Malek, which was per- 
formed with the utmoſt pomp. The 2 

ucidan prince remained ſome time at Bagdat 
after his coronation, and behaved to the 
Caliph with much more reſpect and civility 
than had been ſhewn by any of the Emirs. 

This good underſtanding was heightened: 
by a requeſt made by Moſtadi that he might 
take the daughter of Malek to wife: but 
whether that princeſs was too young, or 
whether the Sultan's affairs prevented him 
from treating of the matter, he departed 
without having actually agreed to the match, 
and went into Tranſoxana, where he ſoon 
ſignalized himſelf by the victory he obtained 
over Soliman, prince of that country, whom 
he took priſoner, and ſent him under a ſtrong 
guard to Iſpahan, which was then the royal 
ſeat of the Selgiucidans. 

He afterwards made ſome other conqueſts, 
of which I ſhall not give a particular account, 


This veſt was a particular kind of habit, added win 


ven only to princes, when they received inveſtiture from 
ſovereigns. 


as 
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48 they are not material to this hiſtory. IMosran. 
ſhall only obſerve, that this prince was al- Hegyra 471. 


ways in motion ; and that when he was not 
at war with his enemies, it was his cuſtom 
to make a progreſs into the different parts of 
his dominions, that he might ſee things with 
his own eyes. It is ſaid that he went ten 
times over his whole empire, which reached 
from Antioch very far into Turkeſtan. 


Ch. ær. 1078. 


Ham-Dalla-Meſtoufi, an Arabian author, Hegyra 43. 


relates an extraordinary event, which might 
have proved the ruin of the Selgiucidans, 
had it not been for the prudence of Malek, 


Ch. ær. 1080 


Malek eſcapes 
danger by the 
artful conduct 


and the artful management of Nezam his of Nezam. 


faithful vizir. In the ſecond progreſs which 
the Sultan made through his dominions, he 


was informed that the Grecian emperor was 


not far off; and that he was at the head of a 
pretty numerous army. It is not faid whe- 
ther that prince had any deſign upon Malek, 
or whether he had taken the field againſt any 
other enemy ; however that was, the Sultan 
prepared for his defence; that is to ſay, he 
thought 'more of the ſecurity of his troops 
than of his own perſon, for he gave orders 
that the camp ſhould be ſtrongly fortified : 
but as to himſelf, he roamed about the 
country as uſual, with a very flender guard. 

Tt happened that as he was one day hunt- 
ing, and ſeparated from the greateſt part of 
his attendants, he fell in with a detachment 
of Grecians, who ſurrounded him and took 
him priſoner, together with ſome of his train 


that 
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that were about him. They were forthwith 


Hegyra 473- conducted to the emperor ; but the Sultan 
* aun, ee his attendants not to 


ſhew him the leaſt mark of diſtinction or 
ſubmiſſion, for fear he ſhould be diſcovered, 
the ſtratagem took effect, and it was not 
ſuſpected at the emperor's court, that their 
captives were any more than common per- 
ſons. 

Malek found means to ſend information 
to Nezam of this accident the moment it 
happened; and the vizir forthwith took ſuch 
meaſures as were the moſt likely to prevent 
any ill conſequences from it. No perſon in 
Malek's camp having heard of the diſaſter, 
Nezam cauſed the uſual guard to mount at 
the Sultant's tent, under a pretence that the 
prince being fatigued with hunting, had 
forthwith retired to his pavilion without go- 
ing the uſual round of his camp. 
That miniſter then reſolved to go in per- 
ſon to the emperor, and to treat with him 
as from his maſter, on ſome diſputes touch- 
ing the limits of their reſpective dominions. 
The emperor treated the vizir with great 
civility, and told him he was well pleaſed, 
that the Sultan had thought fit to terminate 
the matters in difference by a treaty rather 
than by force of arms; that he had long 
been deſirous of negociating a laſting peace; 
that he defired the vizir to aſſure the Sultan 


of his ſincere intentions; and that, in order 


to give him a proof of his ſincerity, he would 
| releaſe 
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releaſe and deliver to him ſome priſoners, Mosravr. 
who had lately been taken by his troops. Hegyra 473 


The vizir expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the . 
readineſs which was ſhewn by the Grecian 
emperor to put an end to all hoſtilities ; he 
alſo returned thanks for the preſent they 
were pleaſed to make him of the priſoners ; 
but he added, that they could not be men 
of any note, for at the time he left the 
camp, it was not known that they had loſt 
either officers or ſoldiers. 

The emperor having cauſed the priſoners 
to appear, Nezam, ſtill diſſembling, viewed 
them with great indifference; however, 
he repeated his thanks, and told the em- 

or that the Sultan would acknowledge 
his generoſity, in like manner as if th 
had been perſons of the higheſt rank and 
quality. 

He forthwithwith departed with the pri- 
ſoners; and ſo ſoon as he came to a proper 
place, he fell at the Sultan's feet, and beg- 
ged his pardon for the freedoms he had 
taken with him in preſence of the emperor. 
Malek raiſed him up, embraced him, and 
thanked him for having thereby reſtored his 


liberty; and the Sultan ſhewed his gratitude 


for that piece of ſervice, by encreaſing the 


vizir's power. 


Kr. 1080. 


After this event, Malek being deſirous to Malek wins a 


cloſe with the emperor's inclination for peace, 
made ſeveral propoſals, which were totally 
rejected, 


battle againſt 
che Greeks. 
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Mosravs, Tejected, inſomuch that war was ſolemnly 
Hegyra 473- declared. A battle was fought between 
Ch. er. 1989. thoſe two princes, in which the Selgiucidan 
gained a complete victory, and the emperor 
himſclf was taken priſoner. - | 

That prince having been immediately 
had ht before the Sultan, recollected that 
Malek had been his priſoner ; and when 
the Selgiucidan aſked what treatment he ex- 
pected at his hands? If you are the em- 
peror of the Turks,” anſwered the Grecian 
with great boldneſs, © releaſe. me; if. you 
are a merchant, ſell me; and if you are 2 
butcher, kill me.” 

Malek was unwilling . to fully a victory 
which afforded him fo great ſatisfaction : he 
acted with greater generolity ; he behaved 
ta the emperor with the utmoſt politeneſs, 
and ſet him at liberty without the leaſt ran- 
ſam. He was afterwards engaged in other 
expeditions, and finally reſolved to conelude 
the marriage of his daughter with the Caliph. 
It was in the 480th year of the Hegyra, 

Hegyra 480. that the princeſs made her entry into Bag- 
Ch. zr. 1087. dat with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, 
The Caliph The nuptials were celebrated in like man- 


Lede M- ner; and for many days there were feaſts 

re and ſplendid entertainments. A certain au- 
thor has obſerved, that in preparing the de- 
fart for the nuptial feaſt, they uſed fourſcore 
thouſand pounds of ſugar (reckoning twelve 
ounces to the pound) and the reſt of the 


proviſions 
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proviſions were in proportion. Theſe feaſts Mosravr. | 
taſted both day and night; and the one Hegyra 480. 
could ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the other, © ar. 1087. 
on account of the great number of wax 
tapers and lamps, which were lighted up 
in all the ſtreets of Bagdat. 

This fair beginning ſeemed to foretel Hegyra 482. 
happy days in the ſequel ; but the contrary Ch. ær. 108g. 
happened. The married couple diſagreed, Separation 
but on what account we are not informed ; — = 
all that we know is, that in about two years the Caliph. 
time the princeſs returned to Perſia with her 
father, and died ſome years afterwards. 

Malek Schah made a ſecond journey to Hegyra at 
Bagdat in the year 484. That prince having =": 1004. 
tarried there ſome time, ſet out for Perſia, Nezan is 
and found his court in great confuſion, Ne- diſgraced. 
zam his vizir had quarrelled with the Sulta- 
neſs on account of the ſucceſſion to the 
throne, which that princeſs would have ob- 
tained for one of her children, to the 
judice of the eldeſt which the Sultan had 
by another wife. | 

The vizir having refuſed to come into the 
project which that princeſs had formed, ſhe 
reſolved to deprive him of the Sultan's fa- 
vour, and actually ſucceeded in her attempt. 

Nezam having been deprived of his poſt, 
the Sultan beſtowed it on Tag- el-Muck- 
Cami, preſident of the council to the Sulta- 
neſs; and this new vizir was appointed and 
authoriſed to enquire into the conduct of his 
predeceſſor: but as he poſſibly could find 


nothing 
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He is aſſaſſi- 
nated. 


thĩans, whoſe conduct indee 
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nothing in his conduct which was likely to 
cauſe his deſtruction, he took a ſhorter way, 


which was to get rid of him by means of 
an aſſaſſination :. to this end he employed a 
wicked Batinean ®, who ſtabbed Nezam 
with a knife, of which wound he died in a 


The Batineans were profeſſed aſſaſſins, and are called in 
hiſtory Iſhmaelians, Haſſaſſins, Aſſaſſinians; from whence we 
have borrowed the word Aſſaſſins, to denote thoſe that murder 
privately, Some authors = they were 2 Karma- 

i they cloſely followed. T 
formed a kind of Dynaſty, which laſted about one hundred 
and ſeventy- one years. eir firſt prince was Haſſan Sabah, 
who eſtabliſned himſelf in Perſian Irak in the 483d year of 
the Hegyra. Their chief place of ſhelter was the caſtle of 


4*5 Almut. Hiſtorians call their leader, The old man of the 
290% W125 rg! thus the Arabian name Scheik al Ge- 


„which ſigniſies, Lord of Perſian Irak; but as Scheik ſig- 


niſies alſo an old man, and Gebal a mountain, a name par- 


ticularly attributed to Irak, becauſe that province is very 
mountainous, they that have written the NN the Holy 
Land have always called the chief of theſe banditti, The 
old man of the mountain. They were ſo devoted to their 
rince, that on the firſt order they ſlew, or precipitated them - 
elves from any height. They obeyed with ſtill greater rea- 
dineſs, when they were commanded to aſſaſſinate any prince 
with whom their leader was diſpleaſed. Thus, after havi 
murdered the vizir Nezam in 484, they flew Amer, Caliph 
of Egypt in 554, and Moſtarched, Caliph of Bagdat, in 529. 
ey alſo exerciſed their fury on ſome of the princes who 
had put on the croſs for the expedition to the Holy Land. 
They publickly killed the famous marquis of Montferrat at 
Tyre. Leopold, duke of Auſtria, having accuſed Richard 
king of England of that murder, the old man of the moun- 
tain wrote him a letter, in which he informed him that his 
— —⅛ his command ; and he informed Leo- 
pold of the reaſons he had to cauſe the marquis to be ſlain. 
His letter is dated the year 1500, from Alexandria. In the 
year of Chriſt 1231, they aſſaſſinated Lewis of Bavaria; 
and in 1252, they even dared to make an attempt on the per- 
ſon of St. Lewis, king of France, but he eſcaped the E. 
by reaſon that their Thief having changed his deſign, ſent 
ſpeedy advice to that prince to ſtand on his guard. c 
| ew 
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few days afterwards, aged ninety-three years, Mosranr, '” 
as he himſelf ſays in a kind of apology he Hegyra 484. 
made for his conduct. It is written in Per- r 1091. 
fan verſe, and was delivered into the hands 

of the Sultan to whom it was directed. The 

tenor of this piece was as follows: 

« Great king, I have paſſed a part of my Hegyra 486. 
days in baniſſung injuſtice from your domi- Ob. r. 1992+ 
nions by the help of your authority, _ His apology. 
which I was inveſted ; I carry with me, and 
am about to lay before the * of heaven 
the account of my adminiſtration the proofs 
of my fidelity, and the evidences of the re- 
putation I have gained in ſerving you. I 
meet my death by the blow of a knife which 
I received in the ninety-third year of my 
age, Nothing now remains for me but to 
enable my ſon to continue the long ſervice I | 
have done you, by recommending him to 
God and your majeſty.” 

This piece was preſented by one of Ne- 
zam's — to the Sultan, who ſeemed greatly 
moved on the peruſal of it, and afterwards 
tell into a profound melancholy. He was at 
the ſame time rendered very uneaſy by ſome 
news he received from Bagdat, which ſo en- 
raged him againſt the Caliph, that he ſent 
him an order to quit the city in twenty-four 
hours, 

The whole world was greatly amazed at Li . 8 
lo rigorous a treatment, after having ſeen 
the perfect union which reigned, between 


thoſe two princes. The Caliph not daring 
Vor. IV. K to 


A 
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Mosravr. to diſobey, and being unable to prepare for 
Hegyra 485. his departure in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 
Ch. 21-1992: yas preſcribed for that purpoſe, he de- 
manded that they would enlarge it to ten 
days, which was granted ; but his affairs 
were re-eſtabliſhed by the death of the Sul- 
tan, which happened during that interval. 
That prince going one day to take the di- 
verſion of hunting, he was taken ſo ill, that 
they were obliged to carry him back with 
the utmoſt ſpeed to his palace, where he 
died in a few days. / 2022 
He appointed for his ſucceſſor in the Sul- 
tanſhip his eldeſt fon named Barkiarok, who 
at the ſame time aſſumed the title of Emir 
al Moumenin, and became as powerful at 
the Caliph's court as his predeceſſors had 


— org After the deathof Malek Schah, great diſ- 
mud to be putes aroſe at Bagdat on account of the ſuc- 
— ceſſion to the dominions of that prince. The 
Mack. Sultaneſs his wife +, mother-in-law to Bar- 
kiarok, came to that city, and ſo earneſtly 
ſolicited the Caliph, and ſo freely dealt out 
her money, that ſhe obtained letters of in- 
veſtiture 157 Mahmud her ſon, who was no 
more than four years old, and nevertheleſs 
was declared Sultan and lawful heir to his 
father's territories, to the prejudice of his 


eldeſt brother Barkiarok, who was then at 


+ Some authors ſay that Malek Schah died at Bagdat, and 
chat the princeſs his wife was with him. 
| Iſpahan ; 


” © Fw — — . * 4. 


Iſpahan; but it was not ſo in Perſia, where Mosravi. - 


they unanimouſly declared for Barkiarok. 


The Sultaneſs relying on the declaration Hegyra 486. 
ſhe had extorted from the Caliph, ſet out for O. r. 1093. 


Iſpahan at the head of a numerous army of 
Turks, and marched with ſo much ſpeed, 
that ſhe ſurpriſed Barkiarok, and took him 
priſoner : but as that prince had fo ſtrong a 
party there, ſome of his friends furniſhed 
him with the means of making his eſcape. 
He fled for ſhelter to prince Takaſchteghin, 
whom Malek Schah had appointed to be his 


lieutenant-general at Schiraz. 


This officer furniſhed him with troops, , 
and enabled him in his turn to go and attack — 
the Sultaneſs and her ſon at Iſpahan, where dultaneſs and 


he arrived at the very time, when by order 
of that princeſs, they were performing the 
ceremony of her ſon's coronation. The ar- 
rival of his troops cauſed a great confuſion 
amongſt thoſe preſent on this occaſion. The 
Sultaneſs finding her enemies were ſo near, 
and moreover perceiving that the inhabitants 
in general, encouraged by the proximity of 
their prince's troops, were on the point of re- 
volting, ſhe ſent deputies to Barkiarok to 
treat of an accommodation. The prince 
readily agreed to the-negociation ; and after 
many conferences it was ſtipulated, that he 
ſhould be acknowledged as lawful heir and 
ſucceflor to his father, and that his mother 
and brother ſhould only enjoy the city of 


Iſpahan and its appurtenances, on condition, 


K 2 however, 
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Mosrabr. however, that they ſhould reſign up to him 
Hegyra 486. a moiety of the treaſure which his father 
Ch. ar. 1993 left in that city. 

Barkiarok being thus reſtored to his 
rights, the patent granted by the Caliph to 
Mahmud, was void of courſe. Moſtadi 
iflued out other letters in behalf of the law- 
ful heir of Malek Schah, and he was ſo- 
— proclaimed in that qu ality i in the ter- 

ritory of Bagdat. 

2 487 Moſtadi ſurvived Malek Schah only about 
er. tog g tw] o years. That Caliph died almoſt ſud- 
The death of denly as he aroſe from table: he was in indif- 
Mata. ferent good health even at the time the meal 
was ended; but being left a moment with 
two of his wives, he thought he ſaw ſome 
perſons enter the dining-room. He aſked 
them, who had dared to permit thoſe people 
to enter without his permiſſion ? The wo- 
men in amaze caſt their eyes towards the 
door, and as they could not ſee any perſon, 
they looked on the Caliph ; when they were 
greatly terrified to fee him ſuddenly reel, 
loſe his ſenſes, and finally fall down dead at 

their feet. 
Singular op Tt is afferted, that this ſudden death was 
Muſſulmen an effect of the plague, with which he was 
rouching the inſtantly ſeized. The Mahometans enter- 
riague. tain very fingular opinions on this head; 
they believe there are ſpirits, or hobgoblins, 
armed with bows and arrows, whom God 
ſends forth to puniſh mankind at his plea- 
ſure. Wien theſe yu are black, their 


| wounds 
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wounds are mortal; but if they are white, Mosranzz. 
no danger is to be apprehended : ſuch is the Hegyra 487. 
notion the Muſſulmen have of the plague, 3 
and therefore they uſe no precaution to avoid 
it. The Caliph therefore dying ſuddenly 
after his viſion, they concluded that he had 
been wounded by the black ſpirits. 

In the ſame year died Moſtanſer-Billah, Deach ofMoc. 
fifth Caliph of Egypt of the houſe of Fati- tanſer, a Fa- 
mah. He ſucceeded Dhaher his father when ark. 
he was only eight years of age; inſomuch 
that he was under the tuition of a vizir. In 
the ſequel of his reign, which was very long, 
thoſe who were appointed to the office of 
vizir, arrogated to themſelves part of the 
prince's prerogative ; and they at laſt be- 
came maſters of the Caliphate, in almoſt 
the ſame manner as the Emirs al Omara 
had done in reſpect of the Abaſſians. Moſ- 
tanſer was ſucceeded by Moſtali-Billah. 


MOSTADER-BILLAH. 
The FORTY-SEVENTH CALIPH. 


'0þ the day of the death of Moſtadi, Conduct of 
Abul Abbas Ahmed aſcended the — 
throne, and was proclaimed Caliph by the Emirs. 
name of Moſtader. This prince was of a 
very mild and peaceable diſpoſition ; he 
loved to do juſtice, and actually did it as far 
as the little power he was poſſeſſed of would 

K 3 admit, 
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MosTapzs. admit. The Selgiucidans governed all 
Hegyra 487. things with unlimited. authority, inſomuch 
Ch. Zr: 1994: that the ' Caliph finding himſelf reduced, 
though on the throne, to lead a private life, 
he did not attempt to ſhake off the yoke; 
on the contrary, the firſt ſtep he took tended 
to gratify the Selgiucidans, by ſending to 
Barkiarok, the chief of that houſe, the dia- 
dem, the collar, the bracelets, the veſt of 
honour, with the letters patent, by which 

he acknowleged him as Sultan. rn 
As by theſe means he had nothing to fear 
from the Selgiucidans, Moſtader's chief care 
was to lead a quiet life, and to gratify his 
taſte for poetry and letters. His chief buſi- 
neſs was the maintaining a conſtant com- 
merce and correſpondence with men of 
learning: in other reſpects, particularly as 
to matters of government, he by no means 
interfered, and conſequently did not bring 
himſelf under any difficulties; neither did he 
perform any thing to make himſelf famous ; 
fo that an hiſtorical account of what relates 
to this Caliph, muſt of neceſſity be very 

conciſe. _ 
Hegyra 488. Barkiarok, the Sultan of Bagdat, was not 
Ch. #7. 1095. in ſo quiet a ſtate. His relations envied him, 
War made and could not bear to ſee him poſſeſſed of the 
agzinſt Barki- rich and extenſive dominions of his late fa- 
count of his ther; they therefore uſed their utmoſt efforts 
_” domi- to wreſt them from him, but without ſuc- 

: ceſs. FAY n 

He 
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He was, however, very cloſely preſſed by Mosrabrz. 
one of his couſins named Takaſch-ebn-Ar- Hegyra 4886. 


ſlan-Schah, who became maſter of the field, 
and forced him to ſeck an aſylum. Mah- 
mud his brother, to whom he had reſigned 
Iſpahan, as we have already obſerved, hav- 
ing been informed of the poſture of his af- 
fairs, invited him to refide in his capital : 
his offer having been accepted, he went out 
to meet Barkiarok, and cauſed him to make 
a magnificent entry into Iſpahan. 

Although a good underſtanding ſeemed 
to prevail between the two brothers, yet Iſ- 
pahan, inſtead of an aſylum had like to have 
proved a ſepulchre to Barkiarok. The chief 
of thoſe men who had fided with Mahmud, 
during the diſputes between him and his bro- 
ther, took advantage of that juncture to re- 
vive in his mind thoſe ambitious thoughts 
and deſigns with which the Sultaneſs his 
mother had inſpired him. They therefore 
alked leave to apprehend Barkiarok ; and, 
ſpight of the difficulties he apparently made, 
kd. ſeized that prince and confined him in 
a caſtle. 

Having taken this ſtep, they aſſured Mah- 
mud that he muſt not think of going back, 
but that he muſt, at all events, either de- 
ſtroy Barkiarok, or put him out of a con- 
dition of reſuming the crown. Mabmud 
took time to confider of it, and at laſt he 
was on the point of giving orders for puttin 
out his —— eyes, as they ſolicited him 
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to do, when he was ſeized with the ſmall. 


pox. 
y this event the execution of the deſign 
was ſuſpended: and Mahmud having been 


carried off in the firſt ſtage of the Alte. 


per, things put on a very different aſpect as 


to Barkiarok; for they that had been the 
moſt forward to adviſe his deſtruction, were 
the moſt ready to acknowledge him as Sul- 
tan. LETT 
That prince, finding himſelf at liberty, 
and being (if I may ſay fo) a ſecond time 
on the throne, reſolved to take ſpeedy ven- 
geance on the prince who had brought him 
into the great peril he had ſo lately eſcaped. 
He raiſed forces, and marched in queſt of 
Takaſch, to give him battle: this expedition 
proved ſucceſsful ; but it was both painful 
and bloody; however, at laſt he took his 
enemy, priſoner, and that he might be free 
from all fears on account of ſo dangerous a 
rival, he ſhortly afterwards put him to 
death. 
Barkiarok not doubting but that Arſlan 
Schah his uncle, father to Takaſch, would 
ſtrive to revenge the death of his ſon, he re- 
ſolved to prevent him ; and iflued orders for 
his army to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march into Choraſan, where that prince 
commanded. . 
This expedition was attended with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. At the very time the ar- 
mies of the two princes were advancing 
5 againſt 
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againſt each other, news was brought that MosTapER, 
Arſlan Schah had been aſſaſſinated. This Hegyra 499: 


horrid crime was committed by his own ſon, 
with a view to ſeize his government ; but 
the parricide did not reap the fruits of his 
crime. Barkiarok cauſing his troops to 
march with the utmoſt ſpeed, reached Cho- 
raſan, which he entered without the leaſt 
difficulty. The generals of Arſlan Schah, 
enraged at the baſe deed his ſon had juſt 
committed, in no wiſe oppoſed the — 
of Barkiarok; on the contrary, they were 
the firſt to offer him their ſervices to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs a wretch who did not deſerve to reign, 
or even to live. 

80 ſoon as Barkiarok had made himſelf 
maſter of Choraſan, he appointed one of 
his brothers, named Sangiar, to be gover- 
nor of that province; and having tarried 
ſome time there, he went into Perſian Irak, 
where he had ſoon new affairs on his hands, 
by means of the intrigues of one of his old 
vizirs. 

That miniſter, who was called Mouiad 
was the ſon of the famous Nezam-el-Mulk, 
vizir to Malek Schah, Barkiarok's father. 
That prince appointed him to be his vizir at 
the time he was preparing to re-eſtabliſh his 
affairs after his releaſe from his impriſon- 
ment; but having entertained ſome ſuſpi- 
cions of Mouiad, he diſmiſſed him, and ap- 
pointed in his ſtead Fackhr-al-Mulk, who 
was alſo a ſon of Nezam. 7 

Moulad, 
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Hegyra 491. 
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Mosravzx. Moulad, enraged at his being deprived of 
Hegyra 491- his "poſt, had been continually caballing 
Ch. er. 1098. againſt Barkiarok. He in the firſt place cor- 
Mouiad raiſes rupted an officer named Anzar, who had 
a revolt... ſerved under Malek Schah, and had great 
2 ok intereſt in the province of Irak. He pre- 
vailed on him to raiſe troops, and for that 
purpoſe furniſhed him with confiderable 
ſums of money, to enable him to attack the 
Sultan, and endeavour to drive him out of 
the province. | | 
The great advantages which Anzar was 
made to expect by the artful repreſentations 
of Mouiad, induced the former to ſet on 
foot a numerous army, and to prepare for 
an attack on Barkiarok ; but whilſt that 
rebel was on the march, he was aſſaſſinated 
in the city of Saved, where he halted to re- 
freſh his troops. This accident diſconcerted 
Mouiad's ſcheme, and freed Barkiarok from 
an enemy who might have cauſed him 

reat uneaſineſs. 

Hegyra 492. Though the meaſures of Mouiad were 
Ch. ær. 1099. baffled by ſo unexpected an event, yet he 
was far from giving up his defign : but it 
was no eaſy matter to find out a perſon of 
ſufficient intereſt and credit to head the en- 
terprize. After having maturely deliberated, 
he reſolved to communicate his project to 
Mohammed, Barkiarok's own brother. To 
him therefore he applied himſelf, and ſet 
before him in ſo ſtrong a light the little 
regard his brother had paid to his intereſt 0 
DP, . 
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the partition of his father's dominions, that Mosr abu. 
he at laſt prevailed on him to take up arms Hegyra 492. 


againſt the Sultan. 

Mohammed therefore began to raiſe 
troops, and their numbers ſoon became for- 
midable by the aſſiſtance of Mouiad, who 
had many friends in Adherbigia, che pro- 
vince where Mohammed then reſided. So 
ſoon as the army was in a condition to 
march, the prince put himſelf at the head 
of it, and entered Irak, of which he made 
himſelf maſter without drawing a ſword. 

This eaſy conqueſt was occaſioned by an 


inſurrection which happened in that coun- 


try. Kiami, who was high-treaſurer to 
Barkiarok, had dil guſted the greateſt part 
of the lords and officers of the court, by re- 
 trenching their penſions and falaries : of this 
they had many times complained to the Sul- 
tan, but always in vain; for that prince placed 
the utmoſt Sabdence i in his miniſter, and 
would liſten to nothing contrary to his ad- 
vice. Kiami, on his part, reſolving to abide 
by the regulation he had thought fit to 
make, their minds were ſo imbittered, that 
they raiſed the whole city, and went in a 
body to attack him in his houſe. Es 

The miniſter having found means to make 
his eſcape, he immediately retired to the 
Sultan's palace, hoping he might be ſafe un- 
der the protection of that prince; but the 


mutineers purſued him thither, and loudly 


demanded that he ſhould be delivered up to 


them. 
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them. Barkiarok deſpiſing their clamours, 
refuſed to comply with their demands, and 
attempted to put his authority in force to 
bring them to a due ſenſe of their duty; 
but the ſedition grew to ſuch a heighth, that 
the palace was beſieged in form. They 
broke down all the doors, and having 
knocked on the head all ſuch as attempted 
to defend the entrance, they ſeized Kiami, 
whom they tore in pieces in the very palace. 
In this terrible extremity the Caliph was 
forced to eſcape by a back-door, and he im- 
mediately took the road to Rei, the gates of 
which he cauſed to be ſhut upon his arrival 
there. 776, WY 
By this extraordinary event Mohammed 
was put into poſſeſſion of Irak; he arrived 
in the very midſt of the tumult, and finding 
them up in arms againſt his brother, he took 
advantage of it in order to be proclaimed in 
his ſtead, which was performed on the ſpot. 
So ſoon as that prince had taken poſſeſſion 
of the throne, he gave a proof of his gra- 
titude to Mouiad by appointing him vizir ; 
and he being highly pleaſed to have regained 
a dignity, for the recovery whereof he had 
raiſed ſuch great diſturbances, took the moſt 
effectual meaſures to preſerve it, by ſup- 
32 the fortune of his maſter, on which 
is own depended, | F 

- Barkiarok uſed all the means in his power 
to recover his loſt dominions ; but his firſt 
| bj. attempts 
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attempts were unſucceſsful. He fought ſe- Mosraves. 
yeral battles, in which he was worſted, and Hegyra 493. 
at laſt was ſo totally routed, that he was —— 
forced to quit Rei, and make his Nr into 
—— tut. 

This province was then governed by an Aia grants 
e named Aiaz, who having been —5 
firmly attached to Malek Schah, to whom 
he was indebted for his advancement, ſtill 
preſerved a grateful ſenſe of the benefit; in- 
ſomuch that he was highly pleaſed to meet 
with an opportunity of affording aſſiſtance 
to Barkiarok, againſt a brother Who was 
carrying on ſo unjuſt and ern a war 
againſt him. 

Aiaz having abſolute power in his pro- 
vince, iſſued out orders which were ſpeedily 
put in execution : he raiſed a numerous 
army, which was conſiderably augmented 
by the junction of a great number of the 

 Sultan's friends, who came to offer him their 
ſervice in his misfortunes. - 
When all things were prepared * taking Hegyra 494- 
the field, Barkiarok, at the head of his Ch. ær. 1101. 
troops, marched out to meet his brother, 
who was on his guard, and boldly ſhewed 
his readineſs to come to blows. Several 
achons happened, in which Barkiarok had 
always the advantage; but yet, Moham- 
med's'party did not diſcover the leaſt inch- 
nation to give up the diſpute, inſomuch that 
this campaign-was long and blood. 


It 
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It happened that in one of theſe engage- 
ments Mouiad was taken priſoner. It was 
not in the leaſt doubted but that he was an 
undone man, and that he would be put to 
death with moſt excruciating torments. All 
their eyes were fixed on the Sultan, to ſee 


what puniſhment he-would command to be 


inflicted on a wretch who had ſo baſely be- 
trayed him; but they were greatly amazed, 
when they found that this prince, who was 
naturally merciful, had yielded to the en- 
treaties of ſome lords, and pardoned Mouiad ; 
but what is ftill more extraordinary, in a 
ſhort time he appointed him his vizir, though 
he did not long remain potlefied of that of- 
fice. 

Khondemir, he relates this fact, ſays, 
that the Sultan retiring one day to ſleep, his 
attendants, ſuppoſing that they were not 
overheard, began to talk with each other 
pretty freely: the converſation ſoon falling 
on their maſter, as is the common uſage of 
ſervants, and even of courtiers, one of them 


ſaid, © Theſe Selgiucidan princes are ſurely 


of a very different character from other 
princes ; they are not capable either of 
making themſelves feared, or of revenging 


the injuries done to them: here is Mouiad, 
for example, who has cauſed ſo much miſ- 


chief; and as a reward for his treachery, 


the Sultan hath beſtowed on him the poſt of 


Mir. 1 
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The Sultan, who was not aſleep, as they MosTapzs. : 
ſuppoſed, overheard the whole converſation, Hegyra 94. 


Being highly vexed to find that he was ac- 


cuſed of weakneſs, he made uſe of an ex- The Sultan |, 


traordinary method for putting an end to 
their cenſures: he cauſed. Moulad to come 
to his tent, and ordered. him to. fit, down ; 
and without ſaying a word more, he ſmote 
him with his cymetar, and cut off his head; 
and he gave this blow with ſo much dex- 
terity, — the head remained on the ſhoul- 
ders till the body fell to the ground. He 
then ſaid to fuch of his courtiers as were 
about him; Tell me now, if the princes 
of my family are able to make themſelves 
feared, and to take vengeance on their 
enemies.” 7 | 

This affair happened at a time when the 
adverſe armies being in fight, were con- 
tinually harraſſing each other, without daring 
to come to a pitched battle. As the two 
chiefs ſeemed to fear each other, ſome pro- 
poſals were ſet on foot for a reconciliation, 
which neither of them ſeemed averſe to: 
thus hoſtilities ceaſed, and conferences were 
held, and often repeated ere they could 
agree on any terms; but at laſt a treaty was 
concluded and ſigned; in conſequence of 
which a partition was made of the domi- 
nions of the Selgiucidans, and the following 

ion was given to each of them. 

Barkiarok had the name and honours of 
Sultan, with the privilege of cauſing the 
ch drum 
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Mosrabkx. drum to be beat at his palace gate five times 
Hegyra 494. a day, namely, at the ſeveral hours ap- 
oy r. 12 pointed for publick 'prayers. They at the 
* ſame time allotted to him, as his ſhare of the 
territories be- territories, Bagdat, the Hill- country, Ha- 
tween the Sel- madan, Iſpahan, and Rei. And the pri- 
giucidans. vilege of being named in the moſques of 
Bagdat was alſo 'confirmed to him. 

To Mohammed was aſſigned Armenia, 
Adherbigia, Diarbek, or Meſopotamia, Ge- 
zirah, and Moſſul. 

Choraſan was ceded to Sangiar, a prince 
ſo named by Malek Schah his father, becauſe 
he was born in that country. He had, as 
well as Mohammed, the privilege of being 
named in the prayers; but that only in the 
provinces allotted to them: whereas, the 
Sultan was named in all places where the 
prayers were performed in the Caliph's name. 


Hegyra 498. This partition ſo made, was not abſolutely 
Ch. cr. 1104. ratified till the 498th year of the Hegyra, 


the 1104th of the Chriſtian æra. 2 IE 
 Barkiarok afterwards ſet out for Bagdat, 

where he hoped to enjoy ſome repoſe in the 

Je death of company of Aiaz, who had been fo ſervice- 
able to him in the re-eſtabliſhment of his 
affairs. The latter went to Bagdat, ſo ſoon 
as hoſtilities ceaſed between Barkiarok and 
Mohammed ; and although Moſtader was 
{till acknowledged as Caliph, yet he com- 
manded there with almoſt abſolute ſway. 
The Sultan had not the ſatisfaction again to 
ſee his friend; he died on the road. Some- 
time 
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time before his death, he appointed his ſon Mosrabrs. 
Malek Schah, the ſecond of that name, to be (EI 498. 
his ſuccefſor ; and as this prince was then "mM 
but four years old, he put him under the 
tuition of Alaz and Sadaka, two of his beſt 
friends. | * od a 

This young prince did not long enjoy Hes 499. 
his father's Aae | Mohammed bi PEER 
uncle attacked him, at the head of a ſtrong field pad 
army; and, ſpight of the great efforts made 
by the guardians of the young Sultan to pre- 
ſerve the rights and territories of their pupil, 
they were conſtrained to yield to ſuperior 
force, Mohammed therefore ſeized his 
nephew and his general, and ſent them pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle of Lehed: he afterwards 
took poſſeſſion of his nephew's territories, 
and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Sultan 
in all the provinces of his dominions. 

So ſoon as he had eſtabliſhed his authority Hegyra gol. 
in the new conquered country, he went to Ch. ær. 1107- 
Bagdat, where he arrived in the 50 iſt year He receives 
of the Hegyra. He made his entry into inveſliture 
that city with a numerous train, and with Caliph. 
all the pomp of a monarch who comes to take 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom. That prince 
proceeded thus to the imperial palace, whi- 
ther he went to pay his reſpects to Moſtader. 
All the honours that he could expect were 
there paid to him. The Caliph having 
| given to him inveſtiture of the dignity of 
dultan, granted to him a moſt extenſive 
patent, in which he beſtowed on the Sel- 
Vor. IV. 9 giucidan. 
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Mogravzz. giucidan all ſuch titles as were the moſt 
Hegyra 501. likely to gratity his ambition and vanity. 
Chr cr. 10 He moreover gave him the name of Mo- 
gaieth, which ſignifies, Propagator of the 
faith; and declared that all the ſubjects of 
f the empire were bound to obey him. 
e, Having reſided a while at Bagdat, ſome 
affairs happened which obliged him to go 
into Perſia. So ſoon as he had terminated 
thoſe aftairs, he marched into India with 
a numerous army, and made conſiderable 
conqueſts in that country. Thus he re- 
mained without ſheathing the ſword almoſt 
ten years, in provinces lying far diſtant 
from Bagdat ; fo that the Caliph lived with- 
out diſturbance during the whole time > he re- 
mained Sultan. 
The death of Mohammed died in the 511th year of the 
— 1 Hegyra, and left five children; to wit, Maſ- 
Caliph. ſoud, Mahmoud, Thogrul, 9 and 
Selgiuck. He choſe Mahmoud for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, preferably to his eldeſt ſon. The 
new Sultan ſeemed inclinable to act full as 
peaceably towards the Caliph as his pre- 
deceſſor; but Moſtader did not reap the 
Hegyra 512. benefits of it: he died the following year, 
Ch. zr. 1118. and left his crown to Moſtarched his ſon. 
Moſtader was about forty years old, and 
= been ſeated on the throne almoſt twen- 
ty-eight years. 
Amer ſuc- Moſtali-Billah, Caliph of Egypt, of the 
ceeds Moſtali race of Fatimah, who ſucceeded Moſtanſer- 
in Feupt. Zillah, in the 48 8th year of the Hegyra, died 
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in the year 495. Manzor his ſon, who was Mosravzs. ; 
then but five years old, was proclaimed his Hegyra 512. 
ſucceſſor; and this new Caliph was called Cb. r. 118. 


Amer-Beakham-Allah. _ 
Ebn Amed, who is commonly called 
El Makin, ends his hiſtory of the Caliphs, 
called in the Arabian Tongue * Tarikh al 
Moſlemin, with the Caliphate of Moſtader. 
It is proper to obſerve that Moſtader, who 
is but the forty-ſeventh Caliph in this work, 
is the forty-ninth in El Makin ; for that au- 
thor reckons Mahomet as the firſt Caliph, 
whereas we leave him out, and begin with 
Abubeker his ſucceſſor, according to the im- 
port of the word Caliph, which fignifies, 
Vicar, ſucceſſor. El Makin hath alſo placed 
Abdallah ebn Zobeir amongſt the reſt of the 
Ommiyan Caliphs, which we have not done, 


and for which we gave our reaſons in the 
life of Moawiyah the ſecond. 


* Erpenius tranſlated it into Latin, and publiſhed his tranſ- 
lation under the title of Hiſtoria Sarracenica. There is alſo 
a tranſlation into French made in 1658, by Pierre Vattier, 
2 to the duke of Orleans: it is intitled, L'hiſtoire 

ometane, ou les quarante nuef Califes du Macine, &c. 
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MOSTARCHED-BILLAH. 
The FORTY-EIGHTH CALIPH. 
MosTARrCHED A OSTARCHED was no ſooner pro- 


Hegyra 512. claimed Caliph, than he had the mis- 
fortune to ſee his own brother revolt againſt 


' Dobais puts him, and take up arms to deprive him of 


. the crown. That prince fecretly left the 
by Moſtarch- court on the day of the new Caliph's coro- 
ed's brother. nation, and threw himſelf into Hellah, a city 
of Irak, where he formed a ſtrong party. 
So ſoon as he thought his forces were nume- 
rous enough, he marched forth and attacked 
Waſſeth, an important place on the Tygris; 
and having taken the city he aſſumed the title 
of Caliph, fixed his throne there, and made 

Waſſeth a place of arms. = 
The reign of this rebel was of no long 
duration. Dobais ebn Sadekah, governor of 
the province of which Waſſeth was a part, 
proved to be a brave defender of his dignity. 
He ſpeedily affernbled the troops under his 
command, attacked the rebels, routed them, 
took the young prince priſoner, and brought 

him to his brother. 

It was at firſt ſuppoſed, that the incenſed 
Caliph would cruelly puniſh a prince who 
had attempted to deprive him of his crown ; 
but Moſtarched, far from giving way to his 
reſentment, would not even ſuffer his rat 


mind, and yielded to the ſolicitations of a 
Selgiucidan prince named Thogrul, who 

cvailed on him to join in ſeizing the Ca- 
lch in Bagdat. Thogrul, in all probability, 
was not poſſeſſed of any great extent of ter- 
ritory; and finding that his kinſman, who 
was Sultan of Bagdat, was employed in the 
diſtant provinces, he reſolved to take advan- 


tage of his abſence, and endeavour to enlarge 


his dominions; he therefore aſſembled toge- 
ther as many troops as he could procure, and 
in concert with Dobais, fixed on a day to 
make an ene into the city: but on that 
very day the prince was ſeized with a violent 
17 wh — 4 him from 1 — 


S# *% # +: + © 


bais from — — with his troops to the 
place where he was to have joined Thogrul's 
army; ſo that the whole project fell to the 


ground. 


149 
ther to be impriſoned, and at the ſame time he NMosr AH 


erouſly gave him both his liberty and his Hegyra 612. 
fie. Ch. ær. 1118. 


But at the very time Dobais had fo ſigna- Dobais fa- 
lized. his fidelity, he ſuddenly changed Ds vours a revolt 


of Thogrul. 


The Cali phreceived ſuch early information he Caliph 
of the — ok that he had time enough defeats the 


to put himſelf upon his guard, and aſſemble * 


a body of troops to oppoſe the attempts of 
the hell. When he found that his ene- 
mies were not in a condition of attacking 


bim, he became the aſſailant, and eaſily 
L 3 routed 
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Mos raRenHr routed them, falling on the ſeveral bodies of 


their troops before they were joined: the 
rout of one body facilitated the defeat 
of the other; and Thogrul, although ſick, 
was forced to be carried to a place of 
. N 
We now ſee that this Caliph ſtruck a bold 
ſtroke, ſuch as none of his predeceflors had 
dared to perform ſince thoſe princes had been 
ſubject to their Emirs. Moſtarched ſeemed 
reſolved to complete what he had begun; 
and if we may believe what is hinted by 
Khondemir, that prince continued in arms, 
from the beginning of his reign till about 
the 526th year of the Hegyra. It alſo is 
manifeſt, that in ſecuring Bagdat from the 
deſigns formed on that city, he maintained 
the intereſt of Mahmoud, a Selgiucidan 
prince, whom he had acknowleged as Sul- 
tan, and who by reaſon of his abſence could 
not defend himſelf in perſon. = _ | 
Mahmoud happening to die in 526, Maſ- 
ſoud his brother ſucceeded him, and ſent 
advice to the Caliph of his acceſſion to the 
Sultanſhip. Meſtarched forthwith cauſed 
his name to be publiſhed in all the moſques 
with the like ceremonies as had been nſed in 
reſpect to the Sultans his predeceſſors. 
But it happened that in a ſhort time the 
Caliph changed his mind: and either with a 
view to reſtore his dignity to its antient ſplen- 
dor, or to gratify a part of his courtiers who 
did not love Maſſoud, he ſuppreſſed the * 
2 470 | of 
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of his name in the publick prayers, and de- Mosrazcuts 
prived him of the title of Sultan. 

The continual wars in which the Selgiu- Hegyra 529. 
cidans were engaged againſt each other, and Ch. r. 1134. 
which finally deſtroyed their power, pre- 
vented Maſſoud from taking ſpeedy ven- 
geance for the inſult Moſtarched had com- 
mitted againſt him; ſo that for about three 
years, nothing was heard of that prince in 
Bagdat. But in the 529th year of the He- 
gyra, Maſſoud coming to reſide a while at 
Rei to recover his fatigue, he there made a 
particular enquiry into all that had paſſed at 
Bagdat relating to him; and being enraged 
at the report that was made, he reſolved 
without delay to revenge the injury done. 
Hie marched from Rei with his troops; Maſſoud com- 
and having received advice that the Caliph Henle — 
had an army in part of Babylonian Irak, he tanſhiptohim. 
reſolved - previouſly. to his going to Bagdat, 
to give battle to thoſe troops, and weaken 
the Caliph in that country. | 

Maſſoud eafily defeated that army. His 
approach, his great reputation. gained by his 
feats in a war of many years continuance, 
all contributed to make an impreſſion upon 
the troops of Bagdat, and even upon the 
Caliph himſelf, who did not ſhew ſo much 
reſolution as he had made appear in the for- 
mer part of his reign. + He did not duly 
exert himſelf to prevent his troops from be- 
ing defeated ; and when Maſſoud, after his 
victory, ſat down before Bagdat, he cauſed 
L 4” the 
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Mosrascngp the gates to be opened, and gave him the 
Cn 529. beſt reception in his power. 
er. 11. The Sultan having thus 
His . Bagdat, and the Caliph's perſon being in 
of the Caliph. his power, he no otherwiſe puniſhed him 
than by a very ſevere reprimand. Maſſoud 


gained poſſeſſion 


having tarried ſome time in that capital, told 

the Caliph that he was about to —— the 
war, and that he muſt make himſelf ready 
to accompany him. As Moſtarched was 
not in a condition to refuſe a compliance 
with the Sultan's requeſt, he conſented, and 
in a ſhort time they departed, _ 

They marched together into the province 
of Adherbigia, where Maſſoud propoſed to 
the Caliph ſeveral very diſadvantageous con- 
ditions, with which he expected a compli- 
ance. Amongſt other things he required, 
that Moſtarched ſhould agree _ pay him an- 
nually four hundred thouſand 'crowns of 
gold, and to remain in Bagdat with his guard 
alone, without ever ene to raiſe any 
other troops. 

Though theſe conditions were very y hard, 
aſſaſſinated. yet they were not totally rejected; — 

the Caliph made great objections to the ac- 
cepting them: but during the conferences, 
a terrible event happened which put an end 
to the negociation. Moſtarched was aſſaſſi- 
nated in his tent by a company of Batineans, 
who firſt cut off his noſe and ears, and then 
put him to death. Many men were then of 
* that this * was committed 8 
order 
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order of Maſſoud; and that the Batineans; Mosrancnsg 
who were, as we have already ſaid, profeſſed Hegyra 529. 


aſſaſſins, were employed by the Sultan to re- 
venge the inſult which the Caliph had com- 
mitted againſt him, by ſuppreſſing the men- 
tion of his name in the publick prayers. 

Moſtarched was killed in the - 529th 
year of the Hegyra. He was then forty 
years old, and had reigned about eighteen 
years. He was ſucceeded by Raſched-Billah 
his ſon. ry T 


Ch, r. 1137 


In the reign of this prince aroſe a new Dynaſties of 
„under the name of Atabek, which bels. 


originally ſignified Father, Governor, Pre- 
ceptor, This title was at firſt given to ſe- 
veral lords, who were charged with the edu- 
cation of the princes of the Selgiucidan race. 
Thoſe lords attained ſuch great authority in 
proceſs of time, that they founded four Dy- 
naſties of princes; almoſt like thoſe we have 
already mentioned. The firſt was that of 
the Atabeks of Irak; the ſecond of Adher- 
bigia; the third of Fars, or of Perſia; and the 
fourth of Lariſtan: which names appear to 
be taken from the places where they eſta- 
bliſhed their authority. fg 
The Atabeks of Irak began to reign in 
the 52 iſt year of the Hegyra, and the 
1127th of the Chriſtian #ra. Their power 
was extended over Chaldea, Meſopotamia, 
or Diarbek, all Syria, and even to Egypt. 
The firſt Atabek having been eſtabliſhed at 
5 Bagdat 


S 
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Mosrazxcaeo Bagdat by Mahmoud, he ſoon added to it the 


529. government of Moflul : in a ſhort time he 
g became maſter of Aleppo, and other places. 


He was called in Arabick Omadeddin Zeng- 
hi: and is the ſame perſon whom hiſtorians 
have called Sanguin. 

The ſecond Dynaſty, or that of the Ata- 
beks of Adherbigia, or Media, 3-00 in 
the 555th of the Hegyra. 

The third, which is that of Fars, or of 
Perſia, er called the Salgarians, firſt 
aroſe in 
The fourth! is called the Lariſtan; becauſe 
thoſe princes made themſelves maſters of the 
province of Lar, near the gulf of Perfia : 
it began ſome time after the . of the 
Atabek of Perſia. 

It is proper to obſerve, that 8 theſe 
ſeveral princes were very powerful, yet they 
did not preſume to take the title of Sultan, 
out of reſpect to the Selgiucidans, to whom 
they owed their power; and poſſibly it was 
more out of fear of making thoſe princes 
their enemies, than from any other motive. 

Amer-Beakham-Allah, ſeventh Caliph of 
Egypt of the race of Fatimah, died in the 
reign of Moſtarched, in the 524th year of 
the Hegyra. That prince was aſſaſſinated 
by ſome Batineans as he was walking in his 
garden: he was thirty- four years old, and 
had reigned twenty-nine years. As Amer 
left no male iſſue, the crown deſcended. to 

one 
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one of his relations, who was the n fn 
Moſtanſer-Billah, the fifth Caliph of that Hegyra 529. 


family. This new Caliph took the name Cb. ær. 1134- 
of Hafcdh-Ledinillals, 


RASCHED-BILLAH. 


FTER the death of Moſtarched, Raſ- 
ched his ſon aſcended the throne ; but 

his reign was of no long continuance. His 
indiſcreet conduct towards the Sultan Maſ- 
ſoud, occaſioned a war, which he managed 


fo ill, that after having loſt his honour, he 


was deprived of his crown and his life. 


In a ſhort time after that prince had taken Maſſoud de- 
poſſeſſion of the throne, Maud who had 3 OO 
commenced a treaty with Moſtarched, touch- Caliph. 
ing the tribute he deſigned to impoſe on 
him, ſent to the new Caliph, and demanded 
the ſum which was to have been mentioned 
in the treaty he had been on the point of 
concluding with his father. | 
Raſched, enraged at a demand which he He refuſes to 
conſidered as an inſult to himſelf, as well as Pay ft 
a reflection upon the memory of his late fa- 
ther, and not conſidering the imprudence of 


the ſtep he. was about to take, returned a 


haughty anſwer to Maſſoud's ambaſſador, 


accompanied with threats Which were ſoon 
carried into execution. 
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RASCRED. | _ The courtiers, who are commonly of the 

Hegyra 529- ſame opinion with their prince, approved of 

Gu, zz. 1134 his conduct; and not reflecting, that the Sul- 
tan they railed at, was a likely man to come 
in perſon and call them to an account for 
their behaviour towards him, they not only 
adviſed that the tribute in queſtion ſhould 
not be paid, but even that Maſſoud ſhould 
be denied entrance into Bagdat, and that all 
his relations and friends ſhould be forthwith 
driven out of the cit. 

This violent and imprudent reſolution 
was as ſpeedily and effectually executed as 
if it had been ever ſo ſalutary; they eagerly, 
or rather madly, agreed to it, and in like 
manner carried it into execution, without 
troubling themſelves r auch about what might 
enſue. eee 1 4 | 

Daoud is de. However, fortune ſeemed a little to favour 
clared Sultan. this ſtep taken by Raſched. Daoud-ebn- 
Mahmoud, a Selgiucidan prince, but at the 
fame time an enemy to Maſſoud, hearing 
what had paſſed at Bagdat, ſent deputies to 
the Caliph, and offered him his ſervice 
againſt the Sultan. "wh, 1 
So timely an offer of aid was readily ac- 
cepted; Raſched returned him thanks, and 
begged him to come without delay. He in- 
deed arrived much ſooner than could have 
been expected; and immediately after he 
had made his entry, the Caliph declared him 
Sultan, and ſigned the uſual patents: ſo that 
he was mentioned in the publick Prayers 
1 an 


the ARABIANS. = 
and the name of Maffoud was _ — RAschzD. 
even proſcribed. Daoud was highly pleaſed Hegyra 3529. 
with 110 proſperous a bezug N ah he „ 
doubted of the ſucceſs of the enterprize, 
after he had carefully examined the Caliph's 
ſtrength, and the condition of the place, 
which was unprovided of many things ne- 
ceſſary to make a vigorous defence. 25 

His concern was heightened, when he re- Hegyra 530. 
ceived advice that Maffoud, at the head of . 7. 1155: 
his army was making forced marches, and Maſſoud be- 
that he would ſoon fit down before Bagdat. ee; Bag dat 
He actually arrived there, and upon the re- 
port of the great number of troops he 
brought with him, they dared not to riſque 
a battle; ſo that they ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſhut up in the place : for ſome days the 
befieged made a vigorous defence ; but as 
Maſſoud was ſo far from being diſcouraged, 
that he, with the greateſt ardor, renewed 
and even encreaſed the number of his at- 
tacks, Raſched began to ſee the riſque he 
maſt run, if the place ſhould be taken. 

The great apprehenſions this prince en- The Caliph 
tertained of falling into the hands of Maſ- flies au ay, and 
ſoud, made him form a reſolution of retiring. 
As Bagdat was ſo great in circumference 
that it could not be completely inveſted, the 
Caliph luckily found out a paffage, through 
- which he fled for refuge to Moſſul; but fear- 
ing that Maſſoud would ſoon difcover him, 
he left that place and retreated further. He 
was ſeized by the way, either by men hired 


by 
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Hegyra 530. 
Ch. Kr. 1135- 


The HISTORY of 
by Maſſoud, or by ſome robbers who fell 
upon him and killed him. 

Abul Faragius gives ſomewhat a different 
account of the taking of Bagdat, and of 
what happened thereupon : that author ſays, 
that after a fiege of two months continu- 
ance, the city was reduced to the utmoſt ex- 
tremities ; and opinions being divided in reſ- 
pect to the Caliph's intereſt, - his friends ad- 
viſed him to withdraw, which he happily 
did in the night-time with a numerous eſ- 
cort. 

MN aſſoud was ignorant of his eſcape, or at 
leaſt ſeemed to be ſo, in order to avoid a 
battle. The next day Bagdat ſurrendered, 
and the conqueror made a triumphant entry 
into the city. After he had taken poſſeſſion 
of his conqueſt, Maſſoud called an fdembly 
of the magiſtrates, doctors of the law, and 
other grave perſonages, to whom he pro- 
duced a writing, ſigned by the Caliph's own 
hand. Abul Faragius relates the contents 
of it, without telling us when, or on what 
occaſion, it was given. 

The writing was to this effect: If ever 
I aflemble a body of troops, if I go out of 
Bagdat, or if I put to death any of the Sul- 
tan's friends, I conſent and agree to abdi- 
cate my throne.” 

This writing having been read over, the 
Sultan demanded the opinion of the aſ- 
ſembly, and they all declared againſt Raſ- 
ched. His name was no longer mentioned 
in 
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in the publick prayers, and the Caliphate Moxrarni. 


was looked upon as. vacant in all the pro- Hegyra 530. 
vinces which obeycd the Caliph of Bagdat. Ch. Kr. 1135. 
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Maſſoud having then declared in favour of 
Moktaphi the ſon of Moſtader, he was una- 
nimoully elected Caliph. 


MOK TAPHI- LEEMRILLAH. 
The FIFTIETH CALIPH. 


OKTAPHI was the ſecond Caliph 

of that name. They are diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by their ſurnames : 
The firſt is ſurnamed Billah, the ſecond 
Leemrillah. | 

As that prince was indebted to Maſloud 
for his crown, he did not think of making 
uſe of his authority whilſt his benefactor 
lived. But fo ſoon as he was dead, things 
put on a different face. The Caliph re- 
covered all his rights, and commanded as 
full ſovereign in all his dominions : but he 
waited a long time for this privilege, as 
Maſſoud did not die till the year 547. 

During that time the muſſulman empire Hegyra 532. 
was rent by inteſtine diviſions and civil wars, Ch. ær. 1136. 
which were raiſed either by the ambition of 
thoſe that had a mind to ſet up for ſovereigns, 
or of thoſe who being already monarchs, 
were reſolved to enlarge their demeſnes at 
the expence of their neighbours. They 
treated 
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| MoxTaent. treated equally alike both friend and foe, 


Hegyra 532. and confidered every man as their enemy 
Ch. ar. 1136. from whom they could take any thing. 


This exceſſive luſt of power gave riſe to the 
ſeveral Dynaſties which appeared either to- 
gether or ſucceſſively in the muſſulman em- 
pire; it was alſo the cauſe of their de- 
ſtruction, by means of the furious and 
bloody wars which were made by the 
princes of one Dynaſty on thoſe of another, 
with a view to deſtroy them, in order to 
riſe on their ruins. 
Amongſt all theſe the Dynaſty of the Sel- 
giucidans was the moſt conſiderable; but 
it already began to fink under its own 
weight: and thoſe princes, like the reſt, 
did each other more harm than they re- 
ceived from their profeſſed enemies. 
They were alſo much croſſed by the Ata- 
beks, whom they themſelves had appointed 
to be lieutenants of provinces, and who 
daily ſtrove to become maſters of the power 
with which they had been intruſted : and 
like them they ſoon aſſumed the title of 
Sultan. NES | | 
Theſe wars and diſſentions might have fur- 
niſhed the chriſtian princes with a very favour- 


able opportunity of fixing themſelves in the 


Eaft, and of extending the narrow limits of 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, which they were 
already poſſeſſed of. But thoſe princes were 
no better united than thoſe I have already 


mentioned; they conſidered only their own 


private 
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had formed “. 


This grand enterprize was the Cruſade, which I could 
not conveniently mention till now, becauſe, as this hiſtory 


relates only to what paſſed in the territories ſubje& to the 


Caliphs o t, it would have been improper to mention 


events which happened in places not under their government: 


but the Atabeks having advanced their ſtandard into Syria, 
and their ſacceſſors having taken from the Fatimites (as will 
hereafter appear) the crown of * t and Syria, to reſtore 
thoſe provinces to the Caliphs of Bagdat, it may not be 
amiſs to give ſome account of the motions of the chriſtian 
princes in thoſe provinces before that revolution; by means 
of which the actions of the ſaid princes, and what reſulted 
therefrom, become a p part of this hiſtory. . 

A gentleman of Picardy, called Peter the Hermit, hav- 
ing made a voyage into "Paleſtine about the :1093 of 
the Chriſtian ara, was ſo moved to ſte the holy places in 
the power of the Mahometans, that he formed a deſign of 
taking them by force out of their hands. He communicated 
this deſign to the 3 of Jeruſalem, who wrote about 
it to the , and to the greateſt princes of the Weſt ; Peter 
being the be of thoſe letters, ſeconded them fo well, 
that at laſt the chriſtian princes formed a league for the re- 
covery of the holy land from the Muſſulmen. This con- 
federacy was called the Cruſade, becauſe the Symbol of the 
croſs was placed on the colours and ſtandards, and on the 
garments of thoſe that engaged in this expedition, | 

Kings, princes, lords, private gentlemen, and after their 
example the common people, and even women, or to ſpeak 
more properly all Chriſtendom, joined in this enterprize, 
with a zeal bordering on madneſs. There were almoſt eight 
hundred thoufand men who marched out for the holy land ; 
and that this amazing multitude might not incommode each 
other on the march, their routs were regulated, and ſome 
going by land, and others by fea, they all bent their way 
towards Conſtantinople, which was the place of general 
- rendevous. _ ” 

Alexis Comnenes, who was then emperor of the Greeks, 
was greatly alarmed at the arrival of theſe troops. For 
though that prince expected ſuccours from the Chriſtians of the 
Weſt, to defend him againſt the attacks of the Muſſulmen, yet 
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private intereſt, and had loſt ſight of the Moxrarnt. 


chief object of the grand enterprize they Hegyra 532. 
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MoxrTAPHI- 


Hegyra 539. 
Ch. ær. 1144. 


Zenghi takes 
Roha from the 
Chriſtians. 
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| Theſe princes were ſtrongly oppoſed by 


the Atabeks, the, firit of whom, named 


Zenghi, 


when he ſaw ſuch great numbers of men, he was afraid of his 
own ſafety, and at firſt imagined that he had only changed 
one enemy for another : however his fears were over when 
he found that part of them embarked, and paſſed the ſtreights 
of the Gallipoli, to march to Chalcedon. Such of the Cru- 
faders as were led by Peter the Hermit, were almoſt in- 
tirely cut to pieces by the Sultan of Nice. Thoſe that fol- 
lowed them, being conducted by princes experienced in the 
art of war, fucceeded ſomewhat better. They took Nice, 
after a ſiege of ſeyen weeks, in the year of Chriſt 1097 : 
from thence they marched into Aſia Minor, entered Syria, 


and in 1098 took the city of Antioch, which was given to 


Bohemond the ſon of Robert Guiſcard. They then made 
themſelves maſters of Edeſſa, which was yielded up to Baldwyn, 
brother to the famous Godfrey of Bouillon, and he was after- 
wards appointed King of Jeruſalem, when the C ers had 
made themſelves maſters of that place. 

After this conqueſt, and a ſignal victory obtained in 1099 
over the Sultan of Egypt, the princes who. had put on the 
croſs, for the moſt part ouitted the, Eaſt to return home, 
leaving the lords who were poſſeſſed of the ſeveral ſovereign- 
ties, to defend themſelves as well as they could with ſuch 
troops as were willing to ſtay with them. 

The departure of thoſe princes raiſed the courage of the 
Muſſulmen: they again took up arms againſt the Chriſtians, 
and harraſſed them greatly during many years. The Cru- 
faders defended themſelves very valiantly for a long time; 
but the Atabek Zenghi, (the ſame who is called Sanguin by 
ſome hiſtorians,) having made himſelf maſter of Edeſſa, after 
a long ſiege, and menacing the city of Antioch, the Chriſ- 
tians of the Eaſt again implored the aſſiſtance of thoſe in the 
Welt, and a new Cruſade was preached up in all parts. 

Another formidable army was ſet on foot, which marched 
out for. Conſtantinople ; but great part of them periſhed by 
want, by the treachery of Manuel then Emperor of the 
Greeks; another part was maſſacred on their march, by the 
perfidy of their guides, who gave them up into the hands of 
the Muſſulmen; and others, who went by ſea, were ſhattered 
by tempeſts, inſomuch that Lewis the ſeventh king of France, 
who had engaged in that enterprize with a very numerous 


- 


army, arrived at Antioch with a very ſmall body of * 
who 
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Zenghi, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the time of Mocrarni. 
the firſt Cruſade. He killed a great number Hegyra 539. 
of their men; took ſeveral places from them, Ch. ær. 1144s 
and amongſt others the city of Roha (Edeſſa,) 
which they had gained poſſeſſion of in the 
beginning of the war. He then laid ſiege to 
Biva, a very ſtrong and important place. 

The Chriſtians made an obſtinate defence; 
but without hopes of preſerving the place: 
their ſole view was to gain an advantageous 
capitulation, when happily for them Zenghi 
was forced to raiſe the ſiege, and march awa 

with all ſpeed to quell an inſurection in the 
city of Moſſul, and revenge the death of his 
governor, who had been flain by the in- 
habitants. So ſoon as he was departed the 
commandant of Biva, by the conſent of the 
chriſtian princes, ſurrendered up the place to 


who were in the utmoſt diſorder ; however they went on 
ſome expeditions with probability of ſucceſs ; but all their de- 
ſigns ſoon failed through the miſunderſtanding © which began 
amongſt the princes; ſo that the Cruſaders loſing their 
courage, reſolved to return to Europe. Thus this ſecond 
Cruſade, which had been ſo ſtrongly recommended in 1147 
by the pope, the biſhops, and in particular by the famous 
faint Bernard, ended in 1149; and all it produced was the 
deſtruction of an immenſe number of Chriſtians, without 
having gained-a fingle advantage. 

Such were the firit Cruſades of the Chriſtians againſt the 
Muſſulmen. I have given only a ſummary account of them, 
becauſe, as I have ſaid, they do not immediately concern this 
hiſtory : but it is not ſo in reſpe& to the wars of that kind 
which were carried on after the Fatimites became extinct. 
For as Egypt and Syria then returned under the power of the 
Caliphs of hagdat, I have inſerted in the body of the hiſtory - 
all ſuch memorable things as paſſed in that country between. 
the Chriſtians and the Muſſulmen. 
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MoxTara. another mahometan prince, who was thought 
not to be ſo formidable a neighbour as Zenghi, 
Hegyra go. The Cruſaders were freed from him the 
Ch. zr. 1145. following year. That prince being em- 
ployed in vigerouſly puſhing on the 3 
Jaafar, was found one morning in his tent 
with his throat cut. He left three children, 
Noureddin-Mahmoud, Sefieddin, and Coth- 
beddin: the eldeſt reigned over all Syria; 
Noureddin the two others had Meſopotamia. 


makes war on Noureddin + had no ſooner poſſeſſed him- 


*ohemon®* ſelf of his ſhareof his father's dominions, than 


he took up arms againſt the Chriftians. Bo- 
| hemond, a prince of the blood of the kings 
of Sicily, having been proclaimed prince of 
Antioch, Noureddin would not fuffer a chriſ- 
tian prince to be ſo near a neighbour to his 
country of Aleppo. He harrafſed Bohemond 
by continual hoſtilities, which proved fatal 
to the latter. That prince was killed in a 
battle in which Noureddin gained a complete 
victory; however, it did not enable him to 
fake the city of Antioch, 
He takes ſe- He had afterwards long and bloody wars 


veral places with the Chriſtians, and at laſt made him- 


Chriſtians. ſelf maſter of ſeveral places which the chri- 
ſtian princes had taken and divided amongſt 

Hegyra 547. them at the beginning of the Cruſade : thus 

Oh. ær. 1152. he retook Azaz, Kureſc, Baurandan, Dolu- 
ka, and other places, which he pretended 
the Chriſtians had ufurped from the territory 
of Aleppo. 


+ The ſame as is called by ſome hiſtorians Noradin. 
; I | Theſe 
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| Theſe laft conqueſts were made in 547, Moxtarni. 
a year remarkable for the death of Maſſoud, Hegyra 547. 
Sultan of Bagdat : an event which proved © 1 152. 
the firſt ſtep to the deſtruction of the Death of 
Selgiucidan power in Irak. Maſſoud leaving Maſſoud. 
no children, had adopted one of his ne- 
phews, the ſon of Sultan Mahmoud his bro- 
ther: he was called Malek Schah the ſecond, 
to diſtinguiſh him from the famous Malek 
Schah, grandfather of Mafloud, and third 
prince of the Dynaſty of the Selgiucidans. 
This adoption did not take place, at leaſt 
not for any conſiderable time. Malek Schah 
being looked upon as a prince unworthy to 


wear a crown, was depoſed and confined in & 
the caſtle of Hamadan ; and Mohammed, - 
his eldeſt brother, who then reigned in Khu- TH 


ſiſtan, was choſen in his ſtead. *. 

At the death of Maſſoud, Moktaphi be- Hegyra 548. | 
came maſter of Bagdat, and did not ſuffer b. r. 1153. 
the Selgiucidans to aſſume any authority, The Caliph 
either in that city or the territory thereto be- becomes —_ q 
longing. Maſſoud may therefore be conſi- nn N 
dered as the laſt of the Selgiucidans who had 
any power in Irak; and it was for this reaſon 
that Ben Schunah, an Arabian author, who 
has treated of the Dynaſty of the Selgiuci- 
dans, concludes the hiſtgry of the princes of 
that race with Maſſoud. 

However, Mohammed, who had been pro- 
claimed Sultan inſtead of Malek Schah his 
brother, was preparing to force the Caliph 
to acknowledge him alſo in Bagdat ; but 

M 3 ſome 
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MoxTtarai, ſome unlucky affairs intervened, by which 
he was ſo fully employed at home, that he 
had no opportunity of turning his views elſe- 
where. | 

Hegyra 549 The conſpiracy, by means whereof he was 

Ch. ar. 1154- raiſed to the Sultanſhip, upon the depoſition 

| of Malek his brother, had been formed and 
conducted by an old miniſter named Khaz- 
bek Belingheri, who, as a reward for placin 
him on the throne, expected to have the 
ſole management of the ſtate. The young 
prince, unwilling to give the reins of go- 
vernment out of his own hands, could not 
ſubmit to divide his authority. He commu- 
nicated his reſolution to one of his miniſters, 
who, alluding to the old age of Khazbek, 
and the youth of the prince, returned the 
following ſhort anſwer : © New branches 
never appear on the cypreſs tree until the 
old ones are lopped off.” | 

Mohammed This hint was plain enough, and Moham- 
_—— med took it; he cauſed Khazbek to be aſſaſ- 
wr paige? ſinated, and ſeized all the riches which that 
nated. miniſter had amaſſed during the time he diſ- 
poſed of the publick revenue at his pleaſure ; 
by that means the prince poſſeſſed himſelf of 
immenſe treaſures; an idea may be formed 
of them by Khazbek's wardrobe alone, in 
which they found a great quantity of coſtly 
furniture and rich garments, and amongit 
the reſt thirteen thouſand veſts of flame-co- 
lour and purple. 

The 
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The death of this miniſter was attended MozTarnr. 
with very bad conſequences, and had almoſt _— 549- 
proved the deſtruction of Mohammed, II- 1184. 
dighis, who had been created Atabek of Ad- He is de- 
herbigia, and who was the firſt of that Dy- Poe, and 

naſty, joined Akſankor, lord of Maragah : : Schah is ap- 
— had been both intimate friends of Khaz- pointed in his 
bek, and were even indebted -to him for ed. 
their great advancement. Both friendſhip 
and gratitude inclined them to revenge the 
death of their benefactor, and they performed 
it in a moſt ſignal manner. Theſe two 
princes having made ſure of a body of good 
troops to ſupport them in the execution of 
their defign, depoſed Mohammed, pro- 
claimed Soliman Schah his uncle as Sultan, 
and brought him at the head of their troops, 
to fix him on the throne of Hamadan. 

Mohammed not expecting ſuch a revolu- 

tion, was forced to fly: he therefore aban- 
doned his capital, and took refuge at Iſpa- 
han. Soliman Schah was then peaceably 
poſſeſſed of the throne of the Selgiucidans; 
and he might have preſerved it, if they that 
placed him thereon Had aſſiſted him with 
their councils, and with their forces; but 
ſo ſoon as they had crowned him, they left 
him to his own management. This prince 
was acknowledged as Sultan by Moktaphi 
the ſecond, upon this condition, however, 
that he ſhould not reſide either in e or 

in the province of Irak. 
M 4 The 
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MoxTarnzs. The new Sultan ſoon raiſed himſelf ene- 
Hegyra 550. mies: he diſmiſſed the chief of his chamber 
Ch. er. 1155: and his vizir for very trifling cauſes. Thoſe 
Soliman is two officers, enraged at their diſgrace, were 
obliged to fly bent to take revenge on the Sultan; but 
' aconſpiracy. they dared not to do it openly for fear of the 
troops, who appeared to be very well affected 
to Soliman. As they could not venture 
therefore to put their deſign in execution, 
they reſolved that they would at leaſt terrify 
him; and this expedient proved more effec- 
tual than if they had openly attacked him. 
The chief of the Sultan's chamber was 
called Mohammed- Khouareſm-Schah, and 
was brother to that prince's wife. He there- 
fore privately told his ſiſter it was whiſpered 
about, that a conſpiracy was formed againſt 
the Sultan, and that the effects of it might 
probably appear the following night. 
The princeſs in a fright ran to inform the 
Sultan of the news; and that prince, with- 
out making a due enquiry into the matter, 
mounted on horſeback with ſome of his 
friends, and rode away full ſpeed to the pro- 
vince of Mazanderan. By this flight, all 
things were thrown into confuſion at Ha- 
madan, the troops mutinied, and plundered 
the Sultan's palace. 
Hegyra 551. They did not fail to inform Mohammed of 
Ch. ær. 1136. his uncle's flight, and they at the ſame time 
Mobamme! adviſed him to ſeize this opportunity of reco- 
vering his crown: he accordingly came _ 
the 


— 
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the utmoſt ſpeed to Hamadan, and replaced MoxTarnr. 
himſelf On the throne. vy Hegyra 551. 

Soliman Schah was ſoon ſenſible of the © r. 1156. 
error he had committed in fo haſtily taking The Caliph 
the alarm; he ſtrove to apply a remedy, but — 
it was too late, and he wanted an army to body of 
ſupport him. He applied to the Atabek II-: 
dighis, who promiſed to uſe means for his 
reſtoration. The Atabek imparted his de- 
ſign to Moktaphi, who being ſenſible of the 
advantages that might accrue to him by 
placing on the throne a Sultan whoſe diſpo- 
ſition he well knew, and who would be bound 
to him by gratitude, he conſented to join 


his forces with the troops of the Atabek, 1 
in order to oppoſe Mohammed. W 
They therefore marched out to meet that Soliman is *. 
prince; and he having received intelligence defeated. 5 
of the motions made by his enemies, was = 
prepared to give them a warm reception: he a 


even marched up to meet them, and having 
advanced as far as the river Araxus, he 
found their army on their march in queſt of 
him. On this ſpot a bloody battle was 
fought, in which the unhappy Soliman was 
defeated and forced to fly. 

After this victory, Mohammed reſolved to Hegyra 552. 
puniſh thoſe that had furniſhed his adverſary Ch. ær. 1157. 
with troops. He choſe firſt to fall on the 
Caliph, with whom he had a double reaſon 
to be angry, as well on account of his con- 
ſtant refuſal to acknowledge him as Sultan of 
Bagdat, as alſo by reaſon of the protection 

he 
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he had granted to Soliman his uncle, and his 
rival. 


Mohammed led his victorious troops be- 


Ch. ær. 1158. fore Bagdat, and formed the ſiege of that 


Mohammed 


place. The Caliph made a brave defence, 


beſicgesBag- and ſhewed the Selgiucidan that he would 


dat. 


He makes a 


peace with the 


Caliph. 


diſpute every inch of ground with him : but 
an event happened during the fiege, which 
delivered Moktaphi from an enemy, who 
might at laſt have become maſter of his ca- 
pital. Malek Schah, who was a priſoner, 
as we have before obſerved, in the caſtle of 


Hamadan, made his eſcape from priſon, and 


fled for refuge to Khuſiſtan. Mohammed 
being afraid of the ſecret practices of that 
young prince, was reſolved to put an end to 
the war, that he might go and fortify his 
capital; however, he ſtill carried on his at- 
tacks with great vigour: but at the ſame 
time he privately ordered it to be given out 
that he would willingly come to an accom- 
modation, if the Caliph had no objection to 
enter into a treaty. 

Moktaphi having conſented, ſome confe- 
rences were held, in which each of the par- 
ties ſtrongly inſiſted on his pretenſions: but 
the Caliph was inflexible in all points in 
which his authority was concerned, and 
he would not conſent to a peace but on 
condition that Mohammed ſhould- have no 


juriſdiction either in Bagdat or Irak. He 


only agreed that his name ſhould be pro- 
nounced in the publick prayers. They alſo 
granted 
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granted him another article relating to the Moxrarm. 
Caliph s daughter, whom he deſired to take gry 553. 


to wife. Moktaphi having complied with Ch 
his requeſt, the treaty was ſigned by both 
parties, and the Sultan returned to his capi- 
tal, where he put all things into ſo good or- 


der, that Malek Schah his brother did not 


dare to come and attack him. 


In the next year, which was fixed for Hegyra 554. 
the celebrating Mohammed's nuptials, that Ch. =r. 1159. 
prince departed from Hamadan to meet the Mohammed's 
princeſs, who had begun her journey from death. 


Bagdat with a numerous retinue, and a very 
magnificent equipage ; but the Sultan was 
ſcized with a violent fever which obliged him 
to ſtop, and his diſtemper continually in- 
creaſing, he died even on the road to Hama- 
dan, being then only in the thirty-ſecond 
year of his age. 

Hiſtorians are full of the praiſes of this 
Sultan, who was, according to them, the 
moſt accompliſhed prince of the age; equally 
experienced in the art of war, and ſkilled 
in the buſineſs of the cabinet, and a great 
protector of letters and learned men. 

It is ſaid that this prince being near his end, 
he was deſirous to ſee his troops once more 
paſs before him in the manner of a review, as 
alſo his courtiers, and even the moſt valuable 
part of his treaſures. After having viewed 
each object with great attention, he cried 


out, © Is it poſſible that this great power 


ſhould not be capable of alleviating my pain, 
or 
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Hegyra 554. 


Unhappy ex- 
pedition of 
Sangiar 
againſt the 


'T urcomans. 
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Ch. ær. 1159. 


Toner of 

or prolonging my life a ſingle moment? 
Then reflecting upon the vanity of all he 
had ſo attentively conſidered, he added 
theſe remarkable words: Wretched is 
he whoſe heart is ſet on the heaping up of 
ſuch periſhable things, and whoſe treaſure is 
not Him in whom all things are found.” 

The death of this prince was by ſo much 
a greater loſs to the Selgiucidans, as one of 
their moſt famous Sultans had lately pe- 
riſhed; it was Sangiar, one of the ſons of 
Malek Schah the firſt of that name. This 
prince being poſſeſſed of the extenſive pro- 
vince of Choraſan, which he had as his por- 
tion, ſeveral potentates roſe up againſt him, 
with whom he waged war with the greateſt | 
ſucceſs during a long ſeries of years: but hav- 
ing unhappily reſolved in 548 to puniſh the 
Turcomans, who ſhewed a great unwilling- 
neſs to diſcharge the tribute which they were 
bound to pay, he fought a battle againſt 
them, in which he was defeated and made 
priſoner. He remained four years amongſt 
that people, who put him to great hardſhips. 
Having at laſt found means to eſcape, he re- 
turned into his own dominions ; but he was 
ſo affected at fight of the waſte and ſpoil 
which his enemies had committed in Cho- 
raſan, that he fell into a deep melancholy, 
which was ſoon ſucceeded by an acute di- 


ſeaſe, of which he died in the 552d year of 
the Hegyra, + CRT) 


This 
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This prince was ſo greatly honoured and MozTaear. 
beloved by his ſubjects, that even after his nA 554: 
death they pronounced his name in tjge FP 
moſques for the ſpace of a whole year, in 
like manner as if he had been living. They 
ſurnamed him Ekeander Thani; that is to 
ſay, Alexander the ſecond. 

This prince was ſucceeded by Mahmoud- The end of 
ebn-Mohammed-Khan, who reigned ſome '*cmpire of 
years in Choraſan; but a party of rebels 32 
having riſen againſt him, and that prince rafan. 
taking up arms to quell them, he was de- 
teated, taken priſoner, and deprived of his 
ſight and of his dominions : and after this 
defeat the Selgiucidans, who had reigned 
both in Perſian and Arabian Irak, did not 
poſſeſs any thing through the whole extent 
of Choraſan. | 

Moktaphi was then at the full heighth of his Hegyra 555. 
wiſhes. The downfal of the race of the Sel-- 1199: 
giucidans was a proof to him, that haughty vaſ- The death - 
fals would not, for the future, be able to pre- Nene 2 
ſcribe a law to him. It is true, the Atabeks 
were beginning to grow formidable; but they 
ſeemed to reverence the dignity of Caliph, and 
had not yet preſumed to encroach on its au- 
thority. The Caliph had not the ſatisfaction 
long to enjoy theſe advantages : he died in 
the 555th year of the Hegyra, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Moſtanged-Billah his fon. 

Khondemir relates, that Moktaphi having 
been informed in the year 5 52, that the gates 
of the temple of Mecca were totally de- 

cayed, 
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Moxrarni. Cayed, he cauſed new ones to be made, co- 
Hegyra 555. vered with plates of ſilver gilt; and when 
Kr. 1160. he ſent them to Mecca, he commanded that 
the old gates ſhould be brought back, of the 
remains of which he cauſed a cofhn to be 
made for him. | 

During the reign of this prince, and in 
the 544th year of the Hegyra, died Hafedh- 
Ledinillah, eighth Caliph of the race of Fa- 
Series of the tima in Egypt. He ſucceeded Amer-Beah- 
— Ca- kamillah in 524, and had for his ſucceſſor 
Dhafer Beemrillah his ſon, in whoſe reign 
the Cruſaders beſieged and took Aſcalon. 
That prince died in the 549th year of the 
Hegyra, and left a ſon then not five years 
old. He was proclaimed Caliph by the 
name of Faiez-Be-Naſrillah. He reigned 
only about ten years, and died in 555. Ad- 
hed-Ledinillah, grandſon of the above-men- 
tioned Hafedh, aſcended the throne : that 
prince was the laſt Caliph. of the race of the 
Fatimites in Egypt. The hiſtory of the final 
end of that famous Dynaſty. will appear in 

the ſequel. ; 
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MOSTANGED-BILLAH. 
The FIFTY-FIRST CALIPH. 


Iſtorians have furniſhed us with very MosTanczy. 


little to ſay of this Caliph, although Hegyra 555. 


he poſſeſſed the throne more than ten years. 


In the very beginning of his reign a con- A conſpiracy 


ſpiracy was formed againſt him by Abou Ali 
his brother, with a view to deprive him of 
his throne, and to cauſe him to be aſſaſſi- 
nated. 

This plot was to be executed within the 
very palace walls. The Caliph's mother was 
at the head of it ; ſhe had prevailed on part 
of her women-ſervants to engage in the con- 
ſpiracy, and they had undertaken to perpe- 
trate the horrid crime of ſtabbing that prince. 

Abu'l Pharagius agrees on the plot, but he 
relates the fact ſomewhat differently. He 
fays that Moſtanged and Abou Ali were bro- 
thers only on the father's fide ; and that the 
princeſs his mother, with a view of placin 
him on the throne, formed a deſign of aſ- 
ſafſinating Moſtanged, whom Moktaphi had 
appointed to be his ſucceſſor. She imparted 
her deſign to her female attendants, and they 
having agreed to put it in execution, that 

princeſs delivered to each of them a knife, 
with which they were to ſtab Moktaphi, 


when he next came to the palace to enquire 


after 


againſt Mor- 
tanged, which 
is diſcovered. 
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MosTaxce. after his father's health; for, according to 
Hegyra 555. Abu'l Pharagius, Moktaphi was not dead but 
r. 1160. paſt hopes of recovery. This author does 
not ſay, that Ali was an accomplice in the 
intended aſſaſſination. 
This plot having been diſcovered by one 
of Moſtanged's eunuchs, he ran and in- 
formed his maſter of it, who immediately 
took proper meaſures for the apprehendin 
of the perſons concerned. The fioces 
was impriſoned during the reſt of her life, 
and the women, her accomplices, were 
| drowned in the Tygris. 
Peacerul reign. No other remarkable event happened du- 
G 0 ged. . . . . * 1 

ring the reign of this prince, which- paſſed 
with the greateſt tranquillity. The Selgiuci- 
dans, whoſe Dynaſty was haſtening to its 
end, no longer ſtrove to raiſe diſturbances in 
Bagdat. They ſeemed to be ſatisfied with 
the empty honour of having their names pro- 
claimed in the publick prayers, and aſked 
for nothing more; they were indeed fully 
employed in endeavouring to retrieve their 
former ſplendor, which was greatly on the 
wain in the other provinces, where their 
power had been at the higheſt pitch. 

The calm that prevailed during Moſtan- 
ged's reign, ue the happineſs of his peo- 
ple; they had been long expoſed to the 
fury of parties, who had put all things. into 
a flame to gratify their ambition and ava- 
rice. Commerce once more raiſed its head 
in Bagdat, and other places of the Caliph's 

domi- 
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dominions. The learned, who had conti- Mosraxcev. 
nued to proſecute their ſtudies amidft the Heęyra 555. 
din of war and the rage of party-diflention, © r. 1160. 
made a ſtill greater progreſs when they 
could follow their occupation without fear. 
The Caliph, on his part, took advantage of 
this happy ſeaſon, to introduce and promote 
equity, juſtice, and order in his dominions. 

| Khondemir cites an admirable inſtance of 
this prince's great love of juſtice. The Ca- 
liph having cauſed a man to be impriſoned 
who was convicted of calumny, ſeveral of 
his nobles interceded with him to obtain 
pardon for the delinquent; the prince was 
inexorable. One of them imagining he 
might mollify the Caliph, and ſave the pri- 
ſoner, by means of a ſum of money, offered 
two thouſand gold crowns for that purpoſe ; 
Moſtanged returned this anſwer to the per- 
ſon that made the offer : Put into my 
power another man who has as many ill 
qualities as the priſoner, and I will give you 
ten thouſand ; for I am extremely deſirous 
of clearing my dominions of ſuch a peſt.” * 

This prince, who deſerved to have lived 

longer for the good of his people, died after The death of 
a reign of ten years and one month's conti- Moſtanged. 
nuance, in the 566th year of the Hegyra. Hegyra 566. 
* was ſucceeded by Moktadi-Billah his Ch. ær. 170. 
ſon. 475 
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MGK TAPDI- BILLA H. 
The FIFTVY- SECOND CALIPH, 


4 
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MoxTapr. 


e Uring the reign of this prince hap- 
Ch. zr. 1170. pened that great revolution which 
reſtored Egypt to the Abaſfians, by the de- 
ſtruction of the Dynaſty of the Fatimites, 
which had ſubſiſted more than two hundred 
years. If this memorable event had . not 
happened, we ſhould have known no more 
of Moktadi than of his father: for, except 

a trifling quarrel which he had with his vi- 
zir, hiſtorians ſay no more of him than that 
he did ſtrict juſtice, and was a lover of the 
ſciences. 

_ Having therefore nothing of moment to 
ſay of this Caliph, I Malk content myſelf 
with deſcribing that amazing cataftr 
which deprived the Fatimites of the Cali- 
phate, and again placed it in the hunde of 
the houſe of Abbas, 

The Fatimite prince, who then N in 
Egypt, was Adhed Ledinillah, grandſon of 

Hafedh, and ſucceſſor of Faiez. He aſ- 
cended the throne in 355, and after his ac- 
ceſſion was engaged in great diſputes with 
ſeveral ſucceſſive vizirs. It has been already 
obſerved, that thoſe miniſters had long 
treated the Fatimite Caliphs almoſt 2 
ä i me 
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ſame manner as the Emirs had treated the Moxrans. 
Abaſſians: in ſhort, they deprived them of 8 


all power and authority. 

The inſupportable haughtineſs of the 
two firſt that poſſeſſed the poſt, having oc- 
caſioned the one to be diſmiſſed, and the 
other to be aſſaſſinated, a third came, Who was 
full as inſolent as the former, but was not 
ſo eaſily to be dealt with. 


Kr. 1170. 


Schaiier (for ſo that vizir was called) aſ- Adhed im- 


ſumed ſo great power in Egypt, that he 


even raiſed troops to enforce the execution 


plores aſſiſt- 
ance of Nou- 
reddin againſt 


of his orders iſſued in contradiction to thoſe his vizir. 


of the Caliph. Adhed not having ſtrength 
enough to bring this miniſter under due ſub- 
jection, and being unable to ſubmit to ſuch 
uſage, implored the aſſiſtance of a prince 
already famous for his exploits, and who 
had been for ſome time maſter of almoſt 
all Syria. | 

It was the brave Noureddin, called by 
hiſtorians Noradin. That prince (as has 
been already ſaid) was ſon. of the Atabek 
Zenghi. Upon his father's death he added 
the cities of Aleppo and Emeſſa to his domi- 
nions, and at laſt ſeized the city of Damaſ- 
cus. They give him the title of Sultan of 
the Dynaſty of the Atabeks of Syria. 

The power of this prince, and his great 
character, were inducements to the Fati- 
mite to beg his afliſtance in the difficulties 
he. then laboured under. Although Nou- 
reddin was a friend to the Abaſſians, yet he 

N 2 readily 
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MoxTavt. readily complied with the requeſt of the 

Hegyra 560. Fatimite, being perſuaded that this ſtep 

Ch. 27-1178 would ſooner or later turn out to his own 
advantage: he therefore promiſed ſuccour to 
Adhed ; and he ſoon ſent a ſtrong army 
into Egypt under the command of one of 
his generals named Schirkoueh. 

Noureddin This general was a native of Curdiſtan. 

* Before he devoted himſelf to Noureddin, he 

abn., had ſerved many years under the Atabek 
Zenghi, in whoſe ſervice he acquired a great 
reputation for {kill and bravery, as well as 
Ajoub his brother, who afterwards became 
renowned on account of the famous Dynaſty 
of the Ajoubites, ſo called after his name. 
It was founded by Salaheddin his ſon, ſo 
well known in hiſtory by the name of Sala- 
din. That young prince treading early in 
the ſteps of his father and uncle, ſoon gained 
a great name. He ſerved on ſeveral occa- 
ſions under the command of each of them; 
and at the time Schirkoueh was appointed 
general of the forces which were ſent to the 
Caliph of Egypt, he was an officer in Nou- 
reddin's army then in Syria, under the com- 
mand of his father. 

Schirkoueh is Schirkoueh performed all that was ex- 

made Emir by pected from his bravery. He marched out 

2 * to meet Schaiier, defeated him, and even 
ſew him with his own hand. Out of gra- 
titude for ſo important a ſervice, the Caliph 
gave him the ſurname of Aſſad Eddin, that 
is to ſay, Lyon of the Faith; and the = 

c 
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of Makek-al-Manſour, which ſignifies Vic- Mor ar. 
torious King. He at the ſame time appointed Hegyra 566. 
him Emir Algiouſch, that is to ſay, Gene- Ol. r. 170. 
raliſſimo of his army. 

The brave Schirkoueh did net long enjoy Salaheddin 
theſe honours ; he died in 564. The Ca- ſucceeds him. 
liph, who was greatly grieved at the loſs of 
a general, in whom he had placed his whole 
confidence, thought he could not better re- 
pair the loſs, than by tranſmitting the ſame 

wer to ſuch of that great man's relations 
as ſeemed moſt worthy of it. He wrote 
therefore to Noureddin, and begged he 
would forthwith ſend to him Salaheddin, to 
ſupply his uncle's place. 

Noureddin appointed him to that com- 
mand accordingly ; and this proved the firſt 
ſtep to the ruin of the Fatimites in Egypt, 
and in the ſequel was fatal even to Noured- 
din's own family, | 

So ſoon as Salaheddin came in preſence 
of Adhed, that Caliph, with the greateſt 
readineſs, gave him the utmoſt proofs of an 
unreſerved truſt and confidence. He ap- 
pointed him general in chief in Egypt, and 
honoured him with the title of Malek-al- 

Naſſer, which ſignifies Victorious prince. 

Noureddin had great reaſon to be well e Buden of 
pleaſed with the conduct obſerved by this dhe Faimies 
new general on his arrival in Egypt. Al- in Fgypt. 
though Salaheddin had almoſt ſuddenly at- 
tained the preateſt credit with the Caliph, 
yet he ſeemed inclined never to forget his 
N 3 obli- 
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obligations to his old maſter ; and he ac- 


Hegyra 566. tually wrote to Noureddin, that, ſpight of 


h. ær. 1170. 


* 


all the poſts and dignities with which he 
had been honoured and rewarded at the 
court of the Fatimites, he ſhould never con- 
fider himſelf in any other light than as his 
lieutenant in Egypt ; and that he ſhould al- 


Ways think it his duty punctually to obey 


Hegyra 567. 
Ch. ær. 1171. 


Ns commands. 

As this general well knew the ſentiments 
and deſigns of Noureddin, he did not wait 
for his orders to declare openly againſt the 
Alians, and conſequently the Fatamites, who 
pretended they were of the ſame blood. So 
Joon as the Caliph had inveſted him with 
titles and dignities, and particularly with 
the eminent poſt of vizir, the firſt act of 

ower which Salaheddin exerted, was to 
diſmiſs all ſuch judges and governors of 
Egypt as profeſſed themſelves to be of the 
ſect of Ali; and he forthwith ſent advice to 
Noureddin of the ſtep he had thought fit 
to take. 

That prince was far from diſapproving 
his conduct. He ſoon afterwards ſent him 
orders, which proved a fatal blow to the Dy- 
naſty of the Fatimites. He commanded 
Salaheddin to ſuppreſs the name of Adhed 
in all the moſques of Egypt, and to uſe the 
name of Moktadi in its ſtead, with whoſe 


effigies he required the money ſhould be 


coined through the whole extent of that 
province. 


Adhed 
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Adhed did not hear of thoſe orders: be- Morraos. 
ing overwhelmed with grief, on account of Hegyra 567. 
the firſt ſtep taken by the ungrateful Sala- ages: 4 


heddin, he fell ſick the moment he was in- 
formed of the ſentence paſſed on thaſe that 
profeſſed the ſect of Ali, whoſe head he 
pretended to be. The Caliph being appre- 
henſive of the deadly conſequences of ſo 
bold a proceeding, ſunk under the weight of 
his grief, at the very time Noureddin ſent 
the fatal order which fixed the ruin of the 


Fatimites. 


Upon the death of that prince Salaheddin Mokudi i 


became abſolute maſter in Egypt, neverthe- 


ledged Caliph 


leſs under the authority of the Caliph of in Egypt. 


Bagdat, who now recovered the rights which 
the Abaſſians had been deprived of for more 
than two hundred years. Thus ended the 
famous Dynaſty of the Fatimites; and Mok- 
tadi enjoyed the pleaſure and glory of being 
acknowledged as the only lawful Caliph, 
and the true Imam of the church. 

So ſoon as Adhed expired, Salaheddin 
took poſſeſſion of the imperial palace, and 
of the treaſures which belonged to that 
prince. He found immenſe riches, which 
the Fatimites had the more eaſily amaſſed, 
as the Egyptiaps had ſolely carried on a 
trade to the Indies for a great number of 
years. Ebn Athir, an Arabian author, re- 
lates, that amongſt the great quantity of 
precious ſtones which conſtituted a part of 
Adhed's treaſure, there was a ruby which 

N 4 weighed 
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_ MoxTavr. weighed ſeventeen Arabian drams, that is 
very near an ounce and an half. 
Hegyra 568. Salaheddin being maſter of Egypt, ſoon 
Ch. ær. 1172. forgot the obligations he had to Noureddin. 
Salaheddin As he thought himſelf able to maintain his 
becomes ab- ground without aſſiſtance, he judged that he 
1 „ maſter no longer wanted the protection of that 
Sypt. 
prince; and he reſolved to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of the throne he had ſo lately 
won: but in order effectually to carry 20 
deſign into execution, it was neceſſa 
gain the hearts of the Egyptians, and by 
degrees to wean them from the great regard 
they ſhewed for the family and doctrine of 
Ali. 

This prince took very wiſe meaſures in or- 
der to attain his purpoſe. Having reflected, 
that this ſtrong inclination of the people to 
the Alians was a work of time and educa- 
tion, he made uſe of the ſame means to in- 
ſpire them with contrary ſentiments : thus, 
inſtead of drawing the ſword, and ſhedding 
rivers of blood, to put an end to an opinion 
which was, as it were, natural to them, he 
reſolved to temporize, and by mildneſs and 
inſinuation to bring about what he could 
not ſo ſucceſsfully have performed. by force 
and violence. 

In the firſt place, therefore, he an 
ſeyeral colleges or academies, which he put 
under the direction of able men, who were 
entirely devoted to him, and taught ſuch a 
doctrine as he thought fit to propagate ; that 
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is to ſay, ſuch principles as were diametri-Moxravr. 
cally oppoſite to the doctrine of Ali. By Hegyra 568. 
degrees they liſtened to thefe doctors; their C. ar. 1172- 


learned lectures ſoon made proſelytes: and 
when Salaheddin was informed of the daily 
progreſs made by the Egyptians, he added 
to the former, new foundations, which in the 
ſequel proved to be of the utmoſt advantage 
to him. At that time was erected in the 
city of Cairo, the famous edifice called Al- 
Madraffah Al-Schafiah, that is to ſay, The 
college of Schafei, in which they were to 
teach divinity and the muſſulman law, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Imam Scha- 
fei*, whoſe doctrine was contrary to that 
taught by the diſciples of Ali. 


The expectations of Salaheddin were fully Hegyra g69. 
anſwered ; however, there were ſome zea- Ch. ær. 1173. 


lots that formed a defign of reſtoring the 


 * Schafei was originally of Gazah in Paleſtine. He re- 

fided at Bagdat till the 198th year of the Hegyra, at which 
time he went into Egypt to ſtudy under a very famous doctor. 
He is the firſt that wrote the law amongſt the Muſſulmen: he 
compoſed a work, in which he comprehended both the civil 
and canon law, aecording to the doctrine of the Mahome- 
tans, He alſo wrotg a book called Sonan ; it is a collection 
of traditions, not written by the legiſlator, but made up of 
what was heard to {all from his mouth, according to the rela- 
tions of perſons of credit. Such as allow of thoſe traditions 
are called Sunnites, and are deemed to be the orthodox 
amongſt the Muſſulmen: ſuch as do not allow them are called 
Schiites, and are looked on as hereticks. The latter believe, 
that the Imamat, a dignity which comprehends all authority, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, over the Muſſulmen, belongs of 
divine right to Ali and his deſcendants. The Sunnites aſſert the 
contrary, according to the maxims laid down in the work of 
Schafei. That author alledges, that he was deſcended from 
Abdalmothleb, Mahomet's grandfather, 
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crown to the race of the Fatimites: for this 


Hegyra569- purpoſe, they proclaimed one of their par 
Ch. ar. 1173. named Amarah-ben-Ali-al-Jemini, uk 


the reputation of being an excellent poet. 
Salaheddin having ſoon annulled that elec. 
tion, it was no more talked of; and the new 
Caliph, who was probably much better 
qualified to write verſes than to weild a 
ſcepter, abdicated in form, and thereby 
luckily avoided puniſhment for conſenting 
to ſuch a ſtep. fot 

The boundleſs authority which Salahed- 
din aſſumed in Egypt, had like to have 
proved his ruin. As Noureddin had pro- 
poſed to himſelf the reſtoration of the Abaſ- 


ſians to the Caliphate of Egypt, that he 
might enjoy the honours thoſe princes had 


beſtowed. on him, he could by no means 
conſent that one of his generals ſhould en- 


deavour to come in for a ſhare of them. He 


therefore adviſed Salaheddin not to exceed 
the due bounds of his authority ; but that 
eneral, elated with the great credit and in- 
fluence he had gained amongſt thoſe people, 
paid no great regard to the remonſtrances 
Noureddin. on Wy 
This prince, foreſeeing that he could no 
otherwiſe reduce him than by force of arms, 
entered Egypt at the head of a numerous 
body of troops, and advanced towards the 
capital with ſo formidable a train, that Sala 
heddin was forced to abandon the place, and 
provide for his ſaſety. | 


How- 


\ 


_ he FF AFFARS ww 
However, he ſoon accommodated all dif- Morrani. © 
ferences with Salaheddin, who departed in a C 569. 
very ſhort time to return to 8 ria, where he 1 1173. 
died almoſt immediately after his arrival, The _ of 
A quincy, with which he was ſeized in the W 
caſtle of Damaſcus, carried him off in a few 

days, in the 509th year of the Hegyra. 

Such was the end of one of the greateſt 
princes that ever appeared amongſt the Muſ- 
ſulmen. He was remarkably brave and in- 
trepid, a great lover of juſtice, and very 
zealous for religion. His piety was ſo ex- 
emplary, that the Mahometans look on him 
as one of their ſaints. Ben Schunah ſpeak- 
ing of that prince, gives us in few words a 
ſtriking eulogium of his virtues : He ap- 
peared before the Lord,” ſays he, with an 
incomparable greatneſs of ſoul, and with a 
true meekneſs of heart; and when he pray- 
ed in the temple, he ſhewed to his people a 
ſanctuary within a ſanctuary.“ 5 

By the death of this prince Salaheddin Salaheddis 
was freed from all uneaſineſs: he recovered — 
* 22 . o ſeize his 
his former authority in Egypt, inſomuch dominions- 
that although the Caliph of Bagdat was ac- 
knowledged as lawful ſovereign there, yet 
all orders were iſſued by Salaheddin, and he 
alone took care to fee them put in execution. 
He ſoon ſeized ſome places which had be- 

| longed to Noureddin ; but he at firſt pre- 

tended, that, he had taken them into his 
hands, with no other view than to preſerve 
them for the children of that prince, 
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Hegyra 571. 
Ch. ar. 1175. maſque, and marched at the head of his 
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Noureddin left a ſon, named Al-Malek- 
al-Saled-Iſhmael, who was then but eleven 
years old. Salaheddin acknowledged him 


as lawful heir to the dignities and territories 


of his father. He cauſed his name to be 
proclaimed in the moſques immediately after 


that of Moktadi ; and in ſhort, he took 


every ſtep capable of raiſing a belief, that he 
deſigned to pay to the young prince the obli- 
gations he owed to his father: but the ten- 
der age of Malek expoſed him to inſults 
from ſome of the neighbouring princes. 
Salaheddin being arrived at the cities of Da- 
maſcus and Emeſla, to reſtrain thoſe that 
ſeemed ready to make an irruption into the 
territories of thoſe places, he, by inſenſible 
degrees, accuſtomed himſelf to command 
there ; and forgetting his duty to the law- 
ful maſter of thoſe cities, he ſeized the fo- 
vereignty into his own hands, and all autho- 

rity, fave his alone, was ſoon aboliſhed, 

The next year he entirely threw off the 


troops againſt Al-Malek, to attack him in 
the city of Aleppo, where that young prince 
had taken refuge: but this enterprize did 
not prove ſucceſsful; the inhabitants of 
Aleppo made ſo obſtinate a defence, that 
Salaheddin was forced to yield to neceſſity, 
2270 ONE MINE 

At. the time theſe great troubles prevailed 
both in Egypt and Syria, Moktadi quietly 
enjoyed the advantages which the * 

a 


- 
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had procured for him in that extenſive coun- Moxr avs. ' 
Being ſatisfied to ſee his name re-eſta- Hegyra g71. 
bliſhed in a province where the remem- Ch. ar. 1175. 
brance of his anceſtors was almoſt totally | 
obliterated, he was highly pleaſed to recover 
poſſeſſion of territories which he had al- 
moſt given over for loſt, and although he 
was no ſtranger to the authority which Sala- 
heddin aſſumed in that country, yet he 
thought it was a great point gained in his 
favour to be ſolely acknowledged as Caliph, 
and the true Imam of the mahometan 
church, both in that province, and alſo in 
the greateſt part of the Eaſt. | 
Moktadi therefore paſſed his days very Hegyra 572. 
happily at Bagdat : he was a lover of juſtice, Wh. 4. 1176- 
and was careful to ſee it diſtributed to his KNA 
ſubjects: and when he had performed all occupations. 
the duties of his function, he paſſed his lei- 
ſure time in the company of men of learg- 
ing, with whom he had frequent converſa- 
tions. The example of the prince (as is 
uſual enough) made a great impreſſion upon 
the publick, and . contributed to the 
advancement of arts and ſciences, which 
had long been in great requeſt throughout 
almoſt all the muſſulman empire. 
The mild and eaſy diſpoſition of Moktadi, 
was in ſome ſort the cauſe of the diſtur- 
bances which aroſe in Bagdat. Kothbeddin 
Kimar, general of the Caliph's troops, pre- Kimarrevoles, 
ſuming, upon his maſter's goodneſs, ima- 
gined he might act without controul ; and 
in ſhort, he directed all things in that capi- 
3 tal, 


Hegyra 574. - 
Ch. ar. 1178. 
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tal, without deſigning to aſk the Caliph's 


advice or conſent. 
This prince for a long time e 
the inſolent conduct of his general, and per- 
haps would not have attempted to oppoſe 
his enterprizes; but Zehir ben Atthar, the 
Caliph's vizir, was not ſo eaſy as his maſter. 
He tartly reprimanded Kimar for his pro- 
ceeding; and finding that reproofs were in- 
effectual, he procured a vigorous order to 
be paſſed in council, in order to bring that 
general back to his duty. Kimar, enraged 
to find that an attempt was made for ſet- 
ting bounds to his authority, quarrelled with 
the vizir, and reſolved to make away with 
him. As he had always been uſed to make 
his attempts openly, he did not now take 
the precaution of privately eoncerting mea- 
ſures for the execution of his deſign: on 
the contrary, he went in open day with a 
body of troops, to ſurround the vizir's houſe, 
in order to ſeize his perſon. | 

The vizir having received intelligence 
ſoon enough to provide for his ſafety, took 
refuge in the imperial palace, and left his 
houſe, which Kimar gave up to be plundered 
by his ſoldiers. This firſt ſtep was followed 
by another ſtill more raſh: the general 
cauſed his troops to advance towards the 
palace, in hopes that the Caliph, through 
fear, would abandon the 'vizir, and give 
him up, to put an end to the tumult; but 
the very contrary happened. The Ca- 
liph, enraged to ſee what an ill uſe his 
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own general made of the authority he had Moxran.. 


given him over his forces, appeared in a fie 


balcony of His palace, about which, by this h 
inſurrection of the ſoldiers, a great crowd 
of the inhabitants was drawn together: he 
ſaid to them, © You are witnefles to the in- 
ſolent behaviour of Kimar, and how he 


turns the truſt I have repoſed in him to my 


diſadvantage, encroaching daily upon my 
authority. In order therefore to punifh him 
for his crime, I give up to you all his riches, 
and reſerve to myſelf only the power of or- 
daining what chaſtiſement ſhall be beſtowed 
on his perſon.” 

The populace had no ſooner heard this 
order iflued by the Caliph, than they ran to 
Kimar's heaks, and fell to plundering : 


vain did that general attempt to put a = 


to it by marching his troops thither ; the 
number of thoſe that came with a view to 
ſhare in the pillage encreaſed each moment, 
ſo that it was impoſlible to drive them away ; 
and .Kimar himſelf, and the ſoldiers that 
were with him, would not have eſcaped the 
fury of the people if they had not retreated. 
The general made his eſcape to Moſſul, 
where he ſoon died. 


Syra 574. 
Kr. 1178, 


The following year was the laſt of Mok- Hegyra 575- 
tadi's reign. That prince was regretted by Ch. r. 1179- 
all his ſubjects ; and indeed he was ſo ſweet- The death of 
| tempered, that he gained the reſpect and M926 


love of all that knew him. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Naſſer-Ledinillah his ſon. - 
NASSER- 


Hegyra 575. 
Ch. ar. 1179. 
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NASSER-LEDINILLAH, 
The FIFTY-THIRD CALIPH. 


* 


ASS ER was proclaimed Caliph im- 
mediately after his father's Rh, and 
like him was acknowledged as the ſole and 
lawful Caliph of the Muſſulmen; although 
there were ſome who alſo bore that name. 
A Fatimite prince was Caliph in Africa, and 
another of the houſe of Ommiyah was in- 
veſted with the ſame dignity in Spain; but 
thoſe: princes were acknowledged only by 
their immediate ſubjects; whereas from the 
time of the fall of the laſt Caliph of Egypt, 
the Muſſulmen in general, as well in Egypt 
and. Syria, as in Arabia and other parts, 
looked upon the Caliph of Bagdat as their 
only legitimate ſovereign. 

This extraordinary revolution in ſome ſort 
reſtored the dignity of the Caliphs to its 
former ſtate, but it by no means increaſed 
their power; in their capital, indeed, they 
were not interrupted in the exerciſe of their 
authority, but in all other places they were 
deprived of it by ſeveral princes, who each of 
them choſe to be maſter in his own domi- 
nions, at the ſame time that he acknow-_ 
ledged the ſupremacy of the Caliph of Bag- 
dat. And as they were' not contented with 
the title of Emir, or Atabek, with 2 * 

* 
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they had at firſt decorated themſelves, they Nass. 
boldly aſſumed the title of Sultan; and this 2 575. 
liberty was taken almoſt by every go- 79. 
vernor. ; 

The moſt formidable of all theſe, was Naſſer con 
the famous Salaheddin, who had the title firms to Sala- 
of Sultan of Egypt and Syria, which title fer te 
was ſolemnly confirmed to him by Naſſer at of Egypt and 
his acceſſion to the crown. By beſtowing i. 
ſuch ſignal favours on the prince who had 
cauſed the deſtruction of the Fatimites, the 
Caliph not only ſhewed his gratitude, but 
at the ſame time gained a protector, whoſe 
reputation alone was ſufficient to prevent the 
plots of many petty ſovereigns of the pro- 
vince of Syria, who, out of affection to the 
Fatimites, might have caballed in their fa- 
your againſt the Abaſſians. 

But the Caliphs had little to fear from | 
thoſe monarchs. They were for the moſt it 
part employed either in making war upon 
each other to encreaſe their territories, or in | 14 
defending themſelves againſt Salaheddin, „ 
whoſe power was daily increaſing. I ſhall 
now give an account of the reſt of the con- 
queſts made by that prince. This relation 
will at leaſt ſerve to fill up the beginning of 
Naſſer's reign, of which very little is leich by 
hiſtorians. Beſides, as Egypt and Syria were 
again brought under the authority of the 

Caliphs of Bagdat, the tranſactions in theſe 
provinces can not be conſidered as foreign to 
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Hegyra 575. 
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the hiſtory of thoſe princes; they are indeed 
in ſome ſort neceſſary parts of it. i 

How formidable ſoever were the forces 
and power of Salaheddin, yet he had the fate 
of all other conquerors; that is to ſay, his 
enterprizes were not always ſucceſsful : and 
he was ſome times ſtopped in his career, by 
obſtacles apparently inſignificant, whilſt on 
other 2 he ſucceſsfully got over diffi- 
culties which ſeemed inſurmountable. 

That prince, who owed his advancement 
to the Atabeks of the houſe of Zenghi, 
from which Noureddin and Al Malek his 
ſon were deſcended, had, as we have already 
ſaid, given the ſtrongeſt proofs of ingrati- 
tude, by endeavouring to ſpoil the latter of 
the great dominions left him by his father. 
Having taken from him the cities of Damaſ- 
cus and Emefla, he had made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attack on Aleppo, whence he was 
repulſed by the valour of the inhabitants. 
Salaheddin ſeemed then to have given over 
his defign ; and for a long time he had em- 
ployed his whole care in eſtabliſhing his au- 
thority in Egypt, and in taking meaſures to 
preſerve the conqueſts he had already made 
in Syria and Meſopotamia. - 

During that time, the Atabek al Malek, 


Ch. ær. 1181. ſyn of Noureddin, who like his father had aſ- 
Death of the ſumed the title of Sultan, died at Aleppo, 


Sultan of 
Syria. 


which was the capital of his dominions. 
That prince having no iſſue, appoint- 
ed his couſin- german, named Ezzedin 


Maſſoud, 


the ARABIANS. :. 
Maſſoud, to be his ſucceſſor. This new Nass. 
Sultan or-Atabek was already poſſeſſed of Hegyra 577. - 
great part of Meſopotamia, which fell 9 
him on the death of his father Cothbeddin | 
Maſſoud, to whom his brother Noureddin, 
father of Al Malek, had generouſly given 
thoſe territories as his portion. From Ez- 
zedin, the other princes of the Dynaſty 
of the Atabeks of Irak are deſcended. 

Salaheddin had already made himſelf Hegyra 578. 
maſter of ſome places in Meſopotamia, and 18. 
thought he might eafily deprive the new Salaheddin 
Sultan of the remainder of that province. 1 
He therefore went and laid ſiege to Moſſul fcceb. 
the capital, and uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
reduce that place. Amongſt other means he 
formed the bold project of turning the cur- 
rent of the Tygris, which watered that city, 
and for this purpoſe he cauſed a large canal 
to be dug near Nineveh; but the Sultan 
made ſo brave a defence, and was ſo vigo- 
rouſly ſupported by the inhabitants, that 
Salaheddin was forced to give over the en- 
terprize. | 

That prince went to make himſelf ſome He takes 
amends for this check by the taking of _ — 
Miafarckin, a _ — Syria, which he an — 
carried after a ſhort ſiege. As his troops Agens es 
appeared to be . f this ſucceſs, he „0 
again led them before Moſſul, and renewed 
his attacks with greater vigour than in the 
former ſiege. He met with the ſame reſiſt- 
ance: inſomuch that in a ſhort time he 
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Nasszx. again raiſed the ſiege; but it was in a manner 
Hegyra 578. which contributed greatly to his glory; for 
a treaty was concluded, whereby that prince, 
at the ſame time that he withdrew from be- 
fore Moſſul, obtained conditions almoſt as 
advantageous as if he had become maſter 
of the place. It was ſtipulated that his 
name ſhould be proclaimed in the publick 
prayers in all the moſques of Moſſul, and 
the cities under its juriſdiction; and that 
the current money ſhould be ſtamped with 
his effigy. 


Ezzedin re- Salaheddin having retired on theſe con- 


len the ditions, Ezzedin began to repair the for- 

Aleppo to tifications of Moſſul; and likewiſe the da- 

Omadeddin. mage which the enemies troops had done 

in the neighbourhood of that city. And as 

he probably found himſelf unable to defend 

all his dominions againſt the irruptions of a 

prince ſo enterprizing as Salaheddin, he in 

a ſhort time reſigned the principality of 

Aleppo to Omadeddin his brother, and 

contented himſelf with what he poſſeſſed in 
Meſopotamia. | 

Hegyra 359 The new Sultan of Aleppo could not 

Ch. zr. 1183. long preſerve the gift which had ſo lately 

Salaheddin been beſtowed on him. Salaheddin re- 

becomes ſolved to augment his dominions in Syria, 

maſter of it. ſoon ſat down before Aleppo, and battered 

the place with ſo much fury, that Oma- 

deddin, through fear of deſtruction, in caſe 

the city ſhould be taken by ſtorm, reſolved 

to propoſe an accommodation, by which 

he conſented to deliver up Aleppo into = 

| | | hands 
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hands of his enemy, on condition he Nan. 


would give him ſome place in exchange. 


Hegyra 579. 


Salaheddin, who burned with impatience to Ch. ær. 1183. 


enter into poſſeſſion of a principality by means 
of which he might ſoon become maſter of all 
Syria, readily agreed to Omadeddin's propo- 
ſal. A ceſſation of arms was concluded be- 
tween them; and Aleppo having been ſur- 
rendered up to the Sultan of Egypt, Oma- 


deddin retired to his other dominions. 


Thus the principality of Aleppo, fell into Hegyra 580. 
the hands of Salaheddin. This event was Ch. ær. 1184. 


celebrated by the writers of the age, and eſ- 
pecially by the poets, who ſpoke of it as a 
conqueſt which foretold glorious ſucceſs 


thereafter. Mohieddin, Cadhi* of Damaſ- 
cus wrote a copy of verſes on this ſubject, 
in the cloſe of which the poet addreſſing Sa- 
laheddin, ſaid to him: ** You took Aleppo 
in the month of Sefer+ and I foretel the 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem in the month of Re- 
geb. This prediction was fulfilled, but not 


* Amongſt the Muſſulmen, Cadhi ſignifies a judge who 
decides all points of law, and even of religion; but an appeal 
lies from his ſentence to the Mufti, who 1s ſupreme judge in 
thoſe matters. D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale. 

+ The following is the order of the Arabian months: 1f, 
Moharram. 2d, Sefer. zd, Rebiah the firſt. th, Rebiah the 
ſecond. 5th, Giomader the firſt. 6th, Giomader the ſecond. 
7th, Regeb. - 8th, Schaban. gth, Ramadan. 10th, Shaval. 
11th, Doulkadah. 12th, Doulhegia. It muſt be noted that 
the Arabian year contains only twelve lunar months ; ſo that it 
ends eleven days ſooner than the ſolar year, and does not 
begin at a certain fixed time. The firſt month of the year, 
therefore runs by ſucceſſion through the ſeveral ſeaſons; and 
ſo of the other months ; which falling out eleven days later 
each year, amounts to a month in every three years. 
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Naszzs, fo ſoon as the poet had foretold: for, accord- 
Hegyra 580. ing to the order of the Arabian months, Re- 
Ch. ær. 1184. geb being the fifth after that of Sefer, it 
ſhoyld ſeem the Sultan was to be maſter of 
Jeruſalem within five months after the taking 
of Aleppo, whereas ſome years paſſed be- 
fore Salaheddin could carry that important 
deſign into execution. It was then attended 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, as will be ſoon here- 
after obſerved; and to the honour of the 
poet, Salaheddin actually took that place in 
the month of Regeb. | 

It was no fault of this prince that it was 
not taken before, for he intended to have be- 
ſieged that city the moment he was maſter of 
Aleppo; but as it was an undertaking of 
the utmoſt importance, and which required 
extraordinary preparations, he retired to Da- 
maſcus, in order to provide all things neceſſary 
for that expedition. 7 | 

But this grand project was retarded by an 

taken by Mo- . 
hammed to event which ſeemed to portend a total change 
ſeize the do- Of affairs: Salaheddin fell ſick, and his diſ- 


minions of 


in. temper grew very violent. One of his cou- 
ä os _— eee Pra 
believing that he would not recover, at- 
tempted to deprive his children of the terri- 
tories they were to inherit from their father, 
and carried on a correſpondence in Damaſ- 
cus, by means of which he had treache- 
rouſly prepared a way to the throne he pro- 
poſed to ſeize on the death of Salaheddin. 


But 
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But his hopes were ſoon fruſtrated: that Nuss. 
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prince, whoſe death was each moment ex- Hegyra 580, 


pected, grew better by degrees, and at laſt 
recovered a perfect ſtate of health. Upon 
his recovery, his firſt care was to get rid of 
Mohammed: he had been fully informed 
of all the ſecret practices of that ambitious 
rince during his ſickneſs, and reſolved to 
[A his children from ſo enterpriſing a rival. 
This deſign was executed without the 
leaſt noiſe ; and he was one morning found 
dead in his bed by his ſervants, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of all men. It is not ſaid how 
this accident happened ; but the courtiers, 
for the moſt part, ſuſpected that the Sultan 
was deeply concerned in it; and it appears 
even by ſome authors, who were panegyriſts 
of that prince, ſuch as Ebn Chalican, Abul- 
feda, and Macrifius, that ſuch ſuſpicions 
were not groundleſs. hogs | 
Salaheddin took care of the education of 
a ſon left by Mahomet ; and he had more 
than one reaſon for ſo doing: for the prince fo 
dying, was not only his own couſin but alſo 
his brother-in-law, having married Salahed- 
din's ſiſter. However, the Sultan was not 
thereby prevented from taking away the 
horſes, arms, and treaſure, which were in 
Emeſſa, a city belonging to Mohammed; 
after which, he put the young prince into 
poſſeſſion of that place. 


Ch. er. 1194. 


Mohammed's 
death. 


Though Schirkouek was then very young, 


yet he was thoroughly ſenſible of the injuſ- 
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Naszzx. tice of his uncle's dealings: and it is related 
Hegyra 581. on this head, that Salaheddin having one 
r. 1135: day undertaken to examine him, in order to 
know what progreſs he had made in reading 
the Koran, the child returned him an an- 
ſwer equally ſmart and ingenious : I am 
pretty forward, my lord,” ſaid he, and! 
am now got to that part where it is written, 
Surely they who devour the poſſeſſions of or- 
phans unjuſtly, ſwallow down nothing but 
fire into their bellies, and ſhall broil in raging 
flames.” The Sultan ſmiled at the anſwer, 
and did not ſeem to think it any way related 

to him. S. | 
Hegyra 582. He was at that time wholly taken upwith 
Ch. zr. 1186. the great deſign he had formed of making 
war on the Chriſtians, and of taking from 
them the famous city of Jeruſalem, which 
they had been poſſeſſed of almoſt a century; 
but this enterprize was again retarded by the 
meaſures he thought it neceſſary to take to 
ſecure the peace of Egypt: he changed 
moſt of the governors of that province; and 
ſo ſoon as he had reſolved on his departure, 
he ordered Adel his brother (whom he had 
appointed governor of Aleppo) to return 
into Egypt, to command there during his 

abſence. | 

Cruetticscom- Whilſt he was making preparations for 
. this expedition, he received news which en- 
raged him more than ever againſt the Chriſ- 
tians. Arnaud de Chatillon, one of the 
French lords, who had eſtabliſhed them- 
| ſelves 


the ARABIANS. 


ſelves in the Eaſt, by means of the conqueſts Nasse. 
which the Cruſaders had made over the Sa- Hegyra 582. 


racens, marched towards Arabia, where he 
committed terrible ravages. It is ſaid his 
deſign was to have attacked Mecca ; but 
being forced to return through want of wa- 
ter, he revenged the diſappointment, by maſ- 
facring a numerous caravan of Mahometans, 
which he met on the road to Mecca ; not a 
man eſcaped on that occaſion : and when 
the ſtory was told to Salaheddin, they alſo 
informed him that Chatillon, in his wrath, 
had uttered horrid blaſphemies againſt 
Mecca, and even againſt the prophet ; that 
he laughed at their remonſtrances, when 
they requeſted him to releaſe the priſoners, 
according to the convention by which the 
Chriſtians had agreed to permit the Muſ- 
ſulmen to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
without interruption ; and had ſworn he 
would never give quarter to one of them 
that ſhould happen to fall into his hands. 
' The Sultan enraged, reſolved to take am- 
ple revenge for this breach of faith, and 
ſwore in his turn, that he would put Cha- 
tillon to death if he could ever get him into 
his power. The deſtruction of this lord, 
and the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, were there- 
fore the chief reaſons which induced the 
Sultan to undertake this war. 

The chriſtian princes were the cauſe of 
their own deſtruction, by the miſunderſtand- 
ings which prevailed amongſt them. By 

means 
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Guy of Lu- 
fignan at- 
tains the 
crown of je- 


ruſalem. 
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means of a prudent union, they had gained 


Jeruſalem near one hundred years then paſt ; 
'and if that union had continued, the whole 
forces of the Muſſulmen and not have 
been able to reſiſt them: but through ava- 
rice, ambition, and jealouſy, fatal Jiſcord, 


aroſe between them, which in a ſhort-time 


occaſioned the loſs of what they had not 
been able to gain without great labour and 
bloodſhed. | 
The throne of Jeruſalem was then poſ- 
ſeſſed by Guy of Luſignan, who had at- 
tained it ſolely by the intrigues, or as ſome 
authors ſay, by the crimes of his wife named 
Sybilla, ſiſter to Baldwyn the fourth, who 
had worn that crown. That prince chuſing 
a ſtate of celibacy, had cauſed his ſiſter to 
eſpouſe William, count of Montferrat, and 
propofed to give the crown to the iſſue male 
of that marriage. Sybilla brought forth a 
ſon who was named Baldwyn, and who was 
crowned at about the age of ſeven years by 
command of his uncle. The count of 
Montferrat dying, his widow married with 
Guy de Lufignan, and reſolved to raiſe him 
to the throne, Baldwyn the fourth depart- 
ing this life ſoon after the marriage, the 
young king his nephew ſhortly followed 
him; and it is aſſerted that he was poiſoned 
by his own mother ; however, it is certain 
that he died in the ſame year with his uncle. 
Sybilla forthwith cauſed Guy de Luſignan 
her huſband, to be proclaimed king of Je- 
ruſalem, 
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ruſalem, and the nobles in general agreed to Nassza, 
it, although they had no great eſteem for Hegyra 582. 
that prince. : Th. ær. 1186. 
Raymond, count of Tripoly, was diſ- The count of 
guſted at this election. When he conſidered Auen _ - 
his own bravery and good. ſervices, he crown. 
thought himſelf well-intitled to be preferred 
to a man who had nothing to recommend 
him: beſides, his birth added ſtrength to his 
other pretenſions, for he was nearly allied to 
the royal houſe of Jeruſalem, and had even 
been regent of that kingdom, at the time 
when Baldwyn the fourth was prevented by 
infirmities from governing in perſon. 
The count of Tripoly fo openly ſhewed 
his reſentment, that Salaheddin was informed 
of it. The Sultan being highly pleaſed to Y 
find things in ſuch a poſture as might turn 
out greatly to his advantage, privately ſent a 
meſlenger to the count, and offered to make 
him king of Jeruſalem ; but on condition 
he ſhould become a Muſſulman. Though 
Raymond had great deſire to wear a crown, 
yet he refuſed to accept it on the terms pro- 
poſed ; however, he ſo tempered his refuſal 
as not to break off with the Sultan: on the 
contrary, he ſtill kept up an intelligence 
with him, in hopes of attaining the deſired 
kingdom, without being obliged to comply 
with what that prince required. He was 
the more encouraged to hope for ſucceſs 
from an obſervation, that although the Sul- 
tan was firmly attached to his own „ 
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Hegyra 583. 
Ch. ær. 1187. 


Salaheddin 
deſtroys the 
chriſtian army. 
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he had not always ſhewn himſelf an enemy 
to the Chriſtians. This prince had at one 
time ſeveral of them even in his ſervice, ei- 
ther as ſtewards, ſecretaries, or otherwiſe: 
it is true, his ſentiments in reſpect to them 
were changed; but it was ſolely owing to 
the cruelties committed by the Chriſtians on 
ſome late occaſions, in which they had ob- 
tained an advantage over the Muſſulmen. 
The chriſtian princes did not diſcover till 
very late the correſpondence kept up by the 
count de Tripoly, who acted with ſuch 
great caution as to prevent a diſcovery ; and 
they had ſtill leſs reaſon to ſuſpe him, when 
they ſaw him join the main body of the 
chriſtian army, t the time they were al- 
moſt on the point of engaging with the Sul- 
tan, who was arrived in battalia in a plain 
near Tiberias. There the two armies en- 


camped in fight of each other, and prepa- 


rations were made on both ſides for the bat- 
tle, which was to determine the fate of that 


part of Paleſtine which was then in the 


hands of the Chriſtians. 

For a while the two armies watched each 
other's motions, -and neither of them moved 
on to begin the action. The Sultan, who 
had good reaſons for not being too precipi- 
tate, made a ſhew of remaining very till in 
his quarters ; but whilſt he ſeemed only de- 
firous of ſtanding upon his guard, he very 
dexterouſly gained advantages which proved 


the ruin of the Chriſtians, In the firſt * 
C 
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he cauſed motions to be made almoſt im- Nass. 
perceptibly, by means whereof he inſenſibly Hegyra 583. 
became maſter of the places where his ene- Ch. = 1187. 
my furniſhed themſelves with water. When 

he had gained that point, he availed himſelf 

of the correſpondence he kept up in the 

camp of the Cruſaders, in order to ſet fire 

to their forage: and it is believed by ſome, 

that the count de Tripoly was very ſervice- 

able to him in that matter, which proved 

the deſtruction of the chriſtian army. 

In the midſt of the confuſion cauſed by 
this conflagration, Salaheddin gave the ſig- 
nal, and fell on the Chriſtians, who ſtood 
the firſt brunt with great courage and vi- 
gour ; but the fire having reached the ſeve- 
ral quarters of their camp, they were ſoon 
rendered unable to reſiſt the efforts of their 
enemies; part of them being ſcorched by 
the flames, and others ſuffocated by the 
thick ſmoke which iſſued from the confla- 
gration: in ſhort, being all of them at once 
aſſaulted by heat, fatigue, and thirſt, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be broken by the Sa- 
racens, who made a horrid {laughter amongſt 
them. 

Guy de Lufignan, king of Jeruſalem, and 
alſo the famous Arnaud de Chatillon, were 
made priſoners on this occaſion, together 
with a conſiderable number of knights, 
amongſt whom were the two grand maſters 
of the Templars, and the Hoſpitallers. They 
were both of them ſhortly put to death, with 

all 
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Nasse. all their knights, at the entrance of a mag- 
Hegyra 583. nificent tent, which the Sultan had cauſed 
Ohr er. 1187. to be erected the very inſtant that victory 
declared in his favour. 
He fuſtre- This tent was provided, in order to receive 
SS wn, with the greater pomp the priſoners of diſ- 
Arnaud de tinction he had taken in the battle: he 
Chantlon- therefore ſent his troops in purſuit of the fu- 
gitives, and promiſed a conſiderable reward 
to his ſoldiers for each chriſtian's head they 
ſhould bring him. For his part, he went 
into the tent, and cauſed the king of 
Jeruſalem, and Arnaud de Chatillon, to be 
brought before him. As they were both of 
them exceſſively fatigued, and ready to die 
with thirſt, Salaheddin cauſed ſherbet to be 
brought; the king of Jeruſalem having 
drank of it, offered the cup to Chatillon, 
who eagerly advanced in hopes of quenching 
his drought, but the Sultan would not per- 
mit him to drink : „No,“ ſaid he to the 
king, I will never ſuffer this wretch to 
drink in my preſence *, for I am reſolved 
to give him no quarter.” Then riſing from 
his ſeat he approached Chitillon, and re- 
proached him for his conduct to the Muſ- 
fulmen : Thou knoweſt very well,” ſaid 
he in great wrath, that thou haft never 
ſhewn clemency to the Muffulmen ; thou 
haſt even made a ſacrilegious attempt on the 


By the laws of hoſpitality amongſt the Arabians, a con- 
queror was prohibited from putting to death any perſon who 
had eaten or drank in his preſence. 

| holy 
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holy cities of Mecca and Medina; in ſhort, 
thou haſt always ated towards me in a man- 


ner quite contrary to that in which I have © 


behaved towards thee ;” and fo ſaying, the 


Sultan drew forth his cymetar, and inſtantly 


ſmote of Chatillon's head. 
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The king of Jeruſalem was greatly troub- He treats the 


led at the fight of this bloody ſcene, and 
trembled leſt he ſhould meet with the ſame 
treatment. But the Sultan comforted him, 
aſſuring Guy that he was not in the leaſt 
danger: and Salaheddin actually treated him 
with great kindneſs, and commanded his ſer- 
vants to ſhew to that prince all the civility 
and reſpect due to his high dignity. 


king of Jeru- 
em with 


great reſpect. 


The Sultan taking advantage of his victory, He ſeizes ſe- 
attacked and made himſelf maſter of the city vera: places. | 


and caſtle of Tiberias. Then marching out 
of Galilee into Samaria, he ſeized Napluſa 
and Sabaſte: and having reached the ſea- 
coaſt, he took ſaint John d'Acre, Seid, 
Barut, Aſcalon, Gaza, and Remlah. Theſe 
places were for the moſt part taken by ſtorm. 
Others capitulated on condition that Guy de 
Luſignan king of Jeruſalem ſhould be ſet 
at liberty. IT | | 

When Salaheddin had gained poſſeſſion 
of Remlah, he began to think of effecting 
the deſign he had long formed of beſieging 
Jeruſalem, from which he was then diſtant 
only a ſhort day's journey; but he firſt per- 
mitted his troops to refreſh themſelves, and 
paſſed that time in taking all neceſſary mea- 

Ce: {ures, 
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ſures, ſo that he might not miſs of taking 


_— 583- this place, which was the capital of all the 
Ch. cr. 1187. territories poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians in Syria. 


He beſieges 


ders on terms. O 


So ſoon as that prince had made all things 
ready he marched from Remlah at the head 
f his troops, and arriving at Jeruſalem, he 
inveſted the city. His firſt attacks were 


uſhed on with ſuch vigour, and ſo greatly 


terrified the beſieged, that the fear of being 
taken by ſtorm induced them, after having 
made a defence for ſome time, to demand 
to capitulate. They therefore ſent deputies 
to Salaheddin, to offer him terms. They 
were in hopes that, as they had ſhewn great 
reſolution and bravery in defending the ſeveral 
aſſaults which the Muſſulmen had made on 
the city, by taking this ſtep they might 
obtain more favourable conditions. But the 
haughty Sultan anſwered the deputies, that 
he would grant no terms; and that he was 
reſolved to carry the city by ſtorm, in like 
manner as the Chriſtians had formerly taken 
it from the Muſſulmen. | 

The Chriſtians were grieved but not con- 
founded at this anſwer. The boldeſt amongſt 
them encouraged ſuch as ſeemed to be intimi- 
dated, and they all prepared for making a 
moſt obſtinate defence. In fact, the beſieged 
ſignalized themſelves by the nobleſt feats of 
valour ; and the Sultan, ſpight of his bravery 
and intrepidity, at laſt grew ſenſible that he 
could not maſter the place without ſacrificing 


the beſt part of his troops. 
I - . "Lact 
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That prince, who was willing to ſpare the Nasses. 
blood of his ſoldiers, was ſorry that he had Ars 573: 
refuſed to liſten to the propoſals which the - 
Chriſtians had propoſed for an accommo- 
dation; but as he was a conſummate politician 
as well as a great warrior, he ſoon found 
means to put that matter upon the footing 
he deſired, without making the leaſt ſhew 
that he doubted his own ſtrength or feared 
the power of the enem 

It was therefore ſoon known in wein 
that the Sultan might poſſibly be ſoftened, 
in caſe a new application was made to him. 
Upon which they that had promoted the firſt 
propoſals, again put themſelves in motion, 
and prevailed on the beſieged to talk of a 
capitulation : for it muſt be noted that great 
diſſentions prevailed amongſt the Chriſtians. 
The natives of / the country did not love the 
French; and fhis averſion was fomented by 
a Greek merchant named Joſeph Elbatith ; 
and he having often occaſion to reſide in 
that city, [on account of the trade he was en- 
gaged in, had continually ſolicited the in- 
habitants to ſhake off the yoke of the French, 
who ruled with a very high hand there. 
He happened to be at Jeruſalem at the be- 
ginning of the fiege, and it was he that 
ſuaded the inhabitants of his ſect to propoſe 
a capitulation, at the time they were in a 
condition of holding out againſt the enemy. 
So ſoon as he heard how the Sultan was in- 
clined, he renewed his folicitations. It is 

Vorl. IV. dic probable 
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Hegyra 583. 
Ch. ær. 1187. 
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probable that the hatred he bore to the 
French had induced him to carry on a cor- 
reſpondence with that prince, and that this 
affair was brought about by thoſe means. 

However that was, Salaheddin liſtened to 
the propoſal made by the beſieged, and con- 
cluded a treaty with them, which purported 
that the Chriſtians ſhould evacuate the place 
in a few days; that they ſhould have liberty to 
carry off all their effects; but that the French, 
that is to ſay, the Cruſaders ſhould pay a cer- 
tain ſum of money for each perſon, namely, 
ten crowns of gold for a man, five for a 
woman, and one for each child ; and that 
all ſuch as were not able to pay ſhould re- 
main ſlaves to the conqueror. 

80 ſoon as the treaty was ſigned: on each 
ſide, the inhabitants abandoned the city, the 
patriarch alſo departed, carrying with him 
all the ornaments of the church, the ſilver 
veſſels and utenſils of the holy ſepulchre, 
the plates of gold and filver with which it 
was covered, and a ſum of money amount- 
ing to about two hundred thouſand gold 
crowns. Salaheddin's officers would have 
oppoſed the carrying away of theſe riches, 


on pretence that by the articles of capitu- 


lation, private perſons were only permitted 
to take with them what was their own 


property : but the Sultan would not per- 
mit the Chriſtians to be diſturbed in this re- 
ſpect, though he owned the matter would 
bear a diſpute; ſo he permitted them to 
| | carry 
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carry away what they thought fit, to ayoidNazses. 

all cauſe of complaint, and to prevent the Hegyra 583. 
Chriſtians, he faid, from decrying Muſſul- . ar. 1187. 
maniſm. 

That prince then made his triumphant 
entry into Jeruſalem at the head of his 
troops, who burſt forth into acclamations of 
joy to ſee themſelves at laſt maſters of a city 
of which they had been deprived by the 
Chriſtians for almoſt a century. They con- 
yerted all the churches into moſques, broke 
the bells in pieces, threw down all the croſ- 
ſes, and in particular ſhewed great joy when 
they overthrew that which was on the 
church of the Knights Hoſpitallers. Upon 
this a great tumult aroſe, which might haye 
cauſed much bloodſhed as well on the ſide f 
of the Saracens as of the Chriſtians which 0 
remained in the place; but the Sultan pru- 
dently put an end to it, and iftued ſuch ſtrict 25 
orders, that they lived together in tolerable 
good harmony. 

After this conqueſt, Salaheddin went and Salaheddin * 
laid fiege to Tyre; and the ſooner to reduce befleger * 
the place, he blocked it up on the ſea- ſide, byſ l. 
ten large ſhips which were ſent him from 
Egypt. This enterprize was not ſo ſucceſsful 
as that on Jeruſalem; the Chriſtians made a 
moſt gallant defence. They took five of 
his ſhips, and ſunk the reſt of them; and 
all the Muſſulmen, except a ſmall number, 
were either put to the ſword, or drowned, 

This victory having opened a way to the 
F 2 Chriſtians, 
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Naszzxs. Chriſtians, to throw ſuccours into Tyre, the 
Hegyra 583. Sultan grew weary of continuing the ſiege; 
Ch. ar. 1187. and as the ſeaſon was then far advanced, 
he ſent his troops into winter-quarters, and 
retired to Acre. 
Diſputes be- During that time a violent diſpute hap- 
ecen the 8a Pened between the Muſſulmen of Irak, and 
laheddin, thoſe of Egypt, which brought on a cold- 
neſs between the Caliph and Salaheddin. 
It was on the following occaſion. As the 
mahometan caravans had not enjoyed a 
free paſſage on the coaſts of Syria until that 
year, two of them met near Arafat. The ca- 
ravan which came from Irak was command- 
ed by an Emir, who marched under the Ca- 
liph's ſtandard. That officer claimed a pre- 
cedence over the other that came from 
Egypt, which was under the command of an 
Emir belonging to Salaheddin. The latter 
marched with great pomp, and inſiſted he 
had a right to he ſuperiority. And the diſ- 
pute running high, they at length came to 
| 2 and the Emir of Egypt was killed on 
e ſpot. | 
The Caliph was highly vexed at this 
event. The great power of Salaheddin, 
to whom he was likewiſe indebted for the 
ruin of the Fatimites; the need he ſtood in 
of that prince's aſſiſtance to keep up his au- 
thority; in a word, all things made him con- 
ſider this accident as the moſt unlucky af- 
fair that could have happened to him. Naſ- 
ſer did not wait until that prince had * 
| ; | is 
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his complaint, but immediately ſent one of his Nass. 
chief officers to diſavow the conduct of his pp 583. 
Emir, and to make his excuſes for what had r. 1187. 
paſſed. But Salaheddin would hear nothing 
in the Caliph's juſtification, and he long 
bore in mind the inſult that had been com- 
mitted on his people. 

So ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, the Su]- Hegyra 584. 
tan again took the field againſt the Chriſtians, Cl. r. 1188. 
and ſeized Laodicea, Sion, and ſeveral other The Sultan 
places. He then marched towards Antioch, — 
where, however, he performed no great at- the Chriſtians 
chievements, becauſe Bohemond the ſove- 
reign of that city, agreed on a truce with 
him for eight months. To this he the 
more readily conſented, as he had a deſign * 
again to beſiege Tyre; but he ſoon laid a- 
ſide that deſign, upon the intelligence he 
received that the city was in a better ſtate of 
defence than ever, by means of the power- 
ful ſuccours which had been thrown into 
it by the French, who had cauſed the ſeveral 
detachments which 8 the garriſons 
of the places which had been taken, to join 
the Chriſtians in Tyre. Salaheddin therefore 
performed no very great feats that year: he 
ended the campaign with the taking of Crac, 
the capital of Arabia Petrea, which ſur- 
rendered on terms. 

The ſame year an inſurrection happened An infur- 
in the city of Cairo, which was in all pro-gcepigf e, 
bability occaſioned by the coldneſs Salahed-in Cairo. 
din then continued to ſhew towards the Ca- 
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liph. Some ſectaries of the Fatimites thought 
this was a proper juncture to reſtore that fa- 
mily, and during one night there was a great 
noiſe and ſtir. They called out in the ſtreets 
of Cairo to arms ; and they that were at the 
head of the defign did all that lay in their 

ower to encourage the people to declare in 
favour of the Fatimites. But this commo- 


tion was at an end almoſt as ſoon as it be- 


Hegyra 585. 


* &T, 1159. 


Tune Chriſ- 
tians beiiece 

— 
Acre. 


gan. The Egyptians, who lived happily 
under Salaheddin, were by no means 
tempted to change their maſter; inſomuch 
that this factious attempt vaniſhed into 
ſmoke. 

About the beginning of the next year, 
Salaheddin laid ſiege to Arnon, a ſtrong 
pluce, where he met with a ſtout reſiſtance, 
and after a long defence the governor was 
forced to capitulate. But he was fo dilatory 
in that tranſaction that the Sultan loſt all pa- 
ticnce, took the town by ftorm, and put 
the governor in 1rons. 

Ic was obliged to ſuſpend the conqueſts 
he {till propoſed to make, and to prepare for 
his detence againſt the Chriſtians, who had 
laid fiege to an important place which he had 
taken from them about two years before. It 
was the city of Tyre, which the French had 
then inveſted both by ſea and land, al- 
though their army conſiſted only of abbut 
thirty thouſand foot and two thoufand horſe; 
which was but an inconſiderable body to 


attack a place garriſoned by tenthouſand men. 
| The 
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The enterprize became ſtill more diffi- Nas. 
cult, when Salaheddin reſolved in perſon to —_ 585. 


march to the relief of the beſieged. He ac- _ 


cordingly approached at the head of a nume- 3 


rous army, and encamped near the French. 

And they having luckily received ſome rein- 
forcements, ſaw the Sultan approach with- 
out diſmay, and prepared to face him. A 
bloody battle ſoon enſued, in which the Cru- 
ſaders gained a compleat victory; and ten 
thouſand of the Mahometans were killed on 
the ſpot. 


The Chriſtians had not the ſame ſucceſs Salaheddin 


ſends ſuccours 
againſt the new ſuccours which came from into Acre. 


Egypt by ſea. The fleet which Salaheddin 
had ſent for arrived in fight of Acre. The 
Chriſtians attacked it with great intrepidity. 
And although the muſſulman ſhips were very 
roughly treated, they gained the port, and 
brought to the beſieged ſuch refreſhments 
as they greatly ſtood in need of. 

This new ſuccour much retarded the pro- 
greſs of the Chriſtians, who had beſides the 
misfortune to ſee the greateſt part of their 
works deſtroyed, by the help of which they 
were in hopes of being ſoon maſters of the 
place. A mahometan engineer, named 
Ebn-Nejaz, contrived a kind of fire-work 
which made great havock in the works of 
the beſiegers. They had erected ſome high 
towers made of wood, from the top of 
which they greatly annoyed the inhabitants: 

P 4 thoſe 
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thoſe towers were burned, and ſeveral thou- 
ſand ſoldiers periſhed in the conflagration. 

But this was not the only misfortune the 
hriſtians ſuffered on that occaſion : The 
Egyptian fleet reigned maſters at ſea, and 
cut off all proviſions that were bringing to 
the camp of the Cruſaders. They were 


then menaced with a dreadful famine, which 


would abſolutely have ruined the chriſtian 


Hegyra 586. 
Ch. ær. 1190. 


Death of the 
emperor Fre- 


derick. 


army, but for the arrival of the Marquis of 
Montferrat, who having aſſembled toge- 
ther ſome ſhips at Tyre, he came and fell 
furiouſly on the Saracens, and reſtored 
plenty in the chriſtian camp. 

Salaheddin was then forced to ſtand on 
the defenſive. He thought fit to fortify 
his camp, to prevent any inſults; and em- 
ployed part of the following year in collect- 
ing forces from all parts of the muſſulman 
empire, with a view to fave the city of Acre, 
which the Chriſtians ſtill attacked with the 
utmoſt fury, In the mean time frequent 
ſkirmiſhes happened between the two parties, 
which proved almoſt always fatal to . the 
Muſſulmen, who were threatened with the 
approach of much greater misfortunes, by 
the ſudden arrival of a large body of troops, 
which Frederick the emperor of Germany 


led in perſon to the aſſiſtance of the Chriſ- 


tians. That prince did not reap the fruits of 


the great pains he had undergone in fo la- 
borious a voyage; he came to an unhappy 
end, having been either drowned in the 

I Cydnus, 
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Cydnus, as ſome authors aſſert, or dying Nas. 
of an illneſs which proceeded from his ba- Hegyra 586. 
thing in that river*, the waters whereof are Ch. ær. 1190. 
exceſſively cold, even during the greateſt 
heats of ſummer. 

The Chriſtians, who were elated at the 
arrival of the Germans, were ſtill more ſo 
when they received advice that the kings 
of France and England were approaching 
with a large body of troops. This power- 
ful ſuccour was owing to the alarm which 
the loſs of Jeruſalem had raiſed over all 
Chriſtendom, whereupon the third Cruſade 
was formed. | 

So ſoon as the news came of the loſs of The kings of 
that place, William archbiſhop of Tyre MY 
left Syria to go to Rome; from whence he to $0 to — 
travelled into France with the cardinal Al- aſſiſtance of 
bani, legate of the papal ſee. And they * 
both ſo exerted themſelves, that they pro- 
cured a reconciliation between the kings of 
France and England, who had been long 
at war with each other, and who now re- 
ſolved to go into the Eaſt with their whole 
force, to aſſiſt the Chriſtians of that country, 
and to retake the places which Salaheddin 
had deprived them of. 

The two kings had an interview on that ac- 
count in the plain of Giſors in France. Ac- 


5 put on the croſs; and, after their 
y 


We may ſee in Quinte Curtius what danger Alexander 
the great was in by bathing in the ſame river. 


example, 
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example, the greateſt lords of the two courts 
put it on alſo, and made preparations for 
their departure to the Eaſt. In order to 
provide for the expences of the war, a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed in both kingdoms, 
importing, amongſt other things, that all 
ſuch perſons as refuſed to ſerve in the Cru- 
fade, whether they were eccleſiaſticks or 
laymen, ſhould pay the tenth of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. This tax was called, The Saladine 
tenth, becauſe it was raiſed on account of 
the war made upon Salaheddin, or Saladin, 
as he is called by hiſtorians. 

Some diſputes which happened between 
France and England, prevented the two 
kings from departing at the appointed time. 
And until they could agree, the cardinal 
Albani, and the archbiſhop of Tyre went 
into Germany to prevail on the emperor 
Frederick to join in the Cruſade. That 
prince having already held a diet on this 
ſubject, it was there reſolved, that the em- 
pire ſhould join the reſt of the chriſtian 
princes to wage war againſt the Muſſulmen; 
and the emperor ſoon began his march, ac- 
companied by the chief nobles of Germa- 
ny. He departed from Ratiſbon about the 
end of April 1189; and having made his 
way over Thrace, ſpight of the Grecian em- 
peror, he penetrated into Afia Minor, de- 
feated the Sultan of Iconium, and entered 
Syria, where he died in 1190, as we have 
already obſerved, 
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Upon his death Frederick duke of Swa- Naz. 
bia, his ſecond ſon, took upon him the Hegyra 586. 

command of the German troops; and hay. ** #1199 
ing marched to Antioch, and from thence 
to Tyre, he at laſt arrived at the camp of 
the French, who were then laying fiege to 
Acre, under the command of Guy of Lu- 
ſignan, who ſtill bore the title of king of 
Jeruſalem. Frederick, on his arrival, ad- 
viſed a general aſſault, and an attack was 

made both by ſea and land with great refo- 
lution ; but the enterprize did not prove 
ſucceſsful. To this misfortune was added 
another : the duke of Swabia happening to 
die, great quarrels aroſe amongſt the Ger- 
mans touching a ſucceſſor to that prince; 
and as it was impoſſible to reconcile them, 
they grew weary of the ſervice, and for 

the moſt part returned home. By this de- 
33 the beſiegers were rendered incapa- 

le of renewing the attacks on a place which 
was ſo bravely defended; therefore they 
fortifled their camp, and waited the arrival 
of the ſuccours which they expected from 
France and England. 

Their departure had been retarded by the 
fault of Henry the ſecond, who commenced 
a war with France; but that prince dying in 
1189, Richard Coeur de Leon his ſon, who 
ſucceeded him, concluded a peace with 
Philip Auguſtus. They ſpeedily agreed on 
meaſures to go to the relief of the Chriſtians 
in the Eaſt; and having appointed the _ 

0 
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Nasszx. of Meſſina in Sicily as a place of rendevous; 
Hegyra 586. the king of France arrived there the 16th of 
Ch. zr. 1190. September 1190, and the monarch of Eng- 
land eight days afterwards. 
Hegyra 587. They tarried there ſome months, at the 
Ch. ar. 1191. end of which Philip ſet fail from Meſſina 
Philip Auguſ- with his fleet, and arrived at Acre on Eaſter 
rus arrives at eve in the year 1191. That prince was re- 
_ ceived in the camp of the Cruſaders with 
the loudeſt acclamations of joy. The ap- 
pearance of this monarch infuſed a new 
courage into the ſoldiers, who earneſtly re- 
quired to be forthwith led againſt the ene- 
my. The attacks were renewed, and a 
practicable breach was ſoon made. 

The troops were eager to make a general 
aſſault without delay; but out of reſpect to 
the king of England, Philip commanded 
that it ſhould be deferred until the arrival of 
Richard, who, after his departure from Meſ- 
ſina, had tarried ſome time at the iſland of 
Cyprus, of which he had made a conqueſt. 

The Englih The Engliſh monarch having been in- 
monarch at- . formed of the progreſs made by his confe- 
= hip and derates, ſent away a part of his fleet, which 
froks it. arrived at Acre the firſt day of June, being 
Whitſun eve. In a few days that prince ſet 
fail, and being near Acre, he came up with 
a large ſhip wearing French colours. To 
avoid a ſurprize, he ſent out one of his 
cruiſers to view her, and it was well he took 
that prudent ſtep ;. it was a ſhip belonging 
to Salaheddin, whoſe crew conliſted of fif- 


teen 
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teen hundred choſen men, and which had Naz. 
beſides a large quantity of ammunition and Hegyra 587. 
proviſions for his camp. The king cauſed . ar. 1191. 
the ſhip to be attacked, and after an ob- 

ſtinate engagement, ſhe was ſunk: man 

of the ſoldiers and ſailors eſcaped the wreck; 

but they were taken by the Engliſh and 

made ſlaves. 

This loſs cauſed a great conſternation in 
Salaheddin's camp, and on the other hand 
added to the courage of the Cruſaders, who 
would doubtleſs have carried the place, if 
they had not been prevented by new obſta- 
cles from giving the general aſſault which 
had been till that time deferred. 

A miſunderſtanding broke out between Diſputes ariſe 
Philip Auguſtus and Richard, which was perween | 
aggravated by the diſputes that aroſe touch- Richard, 
ing the kingdom of Jeruſalem, of which, 
the Chriſtians were not then in poſſeſſion, 
and yet great altercations had happened 
concerning the right to this kingdom, be- 
tween Guy of Luſignan, and the Marquis 
of Montferrat. The one infifted upon re- 
taining the title of king, and the other re- 
ſolved to appropiate it to himſelf, and there- 
by to keep on foot his pretenſions to a ſtate 
which he doubted not would ſoon be taken 
out of the hands of the Muſſulmen. The 
claim of the Marquis of Montferrat was 
founded on this, that as Guy of Luſignan 
had no title but in right of Sybilla his wife, 
and as that princeſs was dead, as well as 


her 
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her children, he could have no further pre- 
tenſions to that kingdom, which ought to 
revert to the houſe of Montferrat, the law- 
ful heirs of Sybilla. 
Theſe diſputes laſted more than a month, 
But at laſt they were terminated by the in- 
terpoſition of ſome ſenſible men, who re- 
monſtrated to them how improper a thing it 
was to conteſt the poſſeſſion of a crown 
which neither of the claimants could attain 


but by uniting himſelf with the other, 


againſt the common enemy, who was be- 
come maſter of it, and by ſtriving to weaken 
him by the taking of places they could 
eaſily get into their poſſeſſion. 

Peace having been therefore reſtored 
amongſt the Chriſtian princes, they applied 
themſelves to a vigorous proſecution of the 


ſiege. The Muſſulmen, who had taken 


advantage of the want of harmony amongſt 


the Chriſtians, in order to repair their for- 
tifications, ſtill continued to make a de- 
fence; but finding they could not long hold 
out againſt the united force of the Cruſaders, 
they at laſt reſolved to ſurrender, and de- 
mand a capitulation. 

Conferences having been held between 
the parties, articles were agreed on, which 
purported, that all the arms, warlike ma- 
chines, and even the ſhips which were in 
the port of Acre, ſhould belong to the Chriſ- 
tians; that the beſieged ſhould pay the ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pieces of oſs 

that 
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that they ſhould reſtore the true croſs, which 
they had in their poſſeſſion ; and that they 
ſhould releaſe five hundred chriſtian captives, 
including one hundred noblemen, which 
were to be named and deſcribed to them. 
Such were the terms upon which the city 
of Acre was ſurrendred to the Chriſtians. 
The two kings made a triumphant entry 
there on the twelfth day of July 1191. And 
in a ſhort time the king of France departed, 
and left in Syria a large body of his troops 
under the command of the duke of Bur- 
gundy. | 
By the departure of Philip the king of 
England found himſelf to be the moſt con- 
ſiderable prince amongſt the Cruſaders; he 
therefore reſolved to fignalize himſelf by 
ſome feats of arms. Amongſt other things, 
two battles were fought againſt Salaheddin, 
in each of which the Chriſtians gained a 
complete victory. Theſe advantages ſo 
raiſed the ſpirits of the troops, that their 
generals, -to gratify their ardent defire, were 
obliged to lead them out on new enter- 
prizes. At this time they laid fiege to Ce- 
farea and Jaffa, which they took from the 
Muſſulmen, ſpight of the amazing efforts 
uſed by Salaheddin, to preſerve thoſe two 
places. As he was afraid that the con- 
querors would march forthwith to Jeruſa- 
lem, he reſolved to ſacrifice ſome places in 
order to preſerve the capital. He there- 
fore cauſed Aſcalon and Remlah to be diſ- 
mantled 
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_— 587. fortifying Jeruſalem. 

388 3 In the midſt of the hoſtilities propoſals 

—— ven or were made for a peace; but they could not 
agree on the terms. Amongſt other condi 
tions offered, one was that Adel, Salaheddin's 
brother, ſhonld eſpouſe the ſiſter of the king 
of England; that, in conſideration of this 
marriage, the Sultan ſhould beſtow on his 
brother the kingdom of Jeruſalem; and 
that the queen his wife ſhould have the city 
of Acre for her dowry. Theſe conditions 
ſeemed equally agreeable to both parties; 
but they were oppoſed by the biſhops, who 
would not conſent to the alliances, unleſs 
— Sultan's brother would abjure Mahome- 
tum. 

Truce be- During the time theſe conferences were 

——— and held, in which the ſeveral articles of peace 

Muſſulmen. were diſcuſſed, the Muſſulmen and Chriſ- 
tians lived together with the greateſt har- 
mony. The officers and ſoldiers of both 
nations went daily from one camp to the 
other, and by turns treated each other. 
They paſſed their time in various kinds of 
ſports and diverſions: ſometimes in run- 
ning at the ring; ſometimes at the head; 
and at other times at combats in the liſts, 
which were followed by great merry-mak- 
ings, and ſplendid entertainments; and al- 
though a peace could not be concluded, on ac- 
count of the oppoſition formed by the biſhops 


to the intended marriage, there was — 
leſs 
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leſs a truce which imported, that all the NAA. 


coaſt from Jaffa to Tyre ſhould belong to Hegyra 588. 
the Chriſtians; and that the Sultan ſhould Ch. zr. 1192. 


have all the reſt of Paleſtine, except Aſca- 
lon, which, at the end of the war, was to 
fall to the ſtrongeſt; and that, in the interim, 
neither that place nor the city of Remlah 
ſhould be re-fortified. It was alſo ſtipulated, 
that the Chriſtians ſhould freely go to Jeruſa- 
lem to perform their devotions, provided 
they went in ſmall companies and unarmed. 
Theſe were the conditions of the truce, 
which was ſworn to on both fides, and was 
to remain in force three years, three months, 
and three days. 

Ben Schunah, an Arabian author, ob- 
ſerves in relation to this truce, that there was 
ſome difference in the manner of binding 
the parties to obſerve it; namely, that the 
chriſtian princes and chief officers of the 
Sultan took a ſolemn oath for the due ob- 
ſervance of it; but the king of England and 
Salaheddin did not ſwear; they only mu- 
tually gave their word, and in token thereof 
each gave his hand to the other. 


wtf? . . Richard is 
This Important affair being ended, the detained by 


king of England departed from Syria, in the emperor 
order to return to his dominions , but hav- _— the 


ing been ſhipwrecked in the gulf of Venice, 
he propoſed to travel through Germany, and 
there he was apprehended by order of Leopold 
duke of Auſtria, whom he had affronted at 
the ſiege of Acre. The Engliſh monarch 

Vol. IV. Q” was 
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was delivered into the hands of Henry the 
ſixth, emperor of Germany, who, on va- 
rious pretences, kept him priſoner about the 
ſpace of two years. 

As for Salaheddin, he departed imme- 
diately after the concluſion of the truce, and 
went to Damaſcus, where he died after a 
few months illneſs. That prince was then 
in his 56th year. His death cauſed a gene- 
ral mourning in Egypt and Syria; and the 
nobles, as well as the people, ſeemed deeply 
affected at the loſs of a hero, who, by his 
eminent qualifications, raifed both the glo 
and happineſs of his people to the higheſt 

itch. 

F He was in fact one of the greateſt men 
of the age, both in regard to war and peace. 
He joined to the bravery and intrepidity of 
his nation, a noble and generous ſpirit, which 
could not endure that taſte for rapine and 
robbery, which was the reigning vice of the 
Arabians. No monarch was ever more 
ſparing in reſpect to the levying of taxes, 
{ubfidies, and other contributions. He di- 
miniſhed the moſt part of the tributes which 
his predeceſſors had impoſed in Egypt and 
Syria; and if he did not totally aboliſh 
them, it was owing only to his being always 
at war, and conſequently obliged to raiſe a 
proper ſum of money to pay his troops re- 
gularly. 

It may be ſaid of this great prince that he 


looked on nothing as his own. After pay- 


ment 
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ment of his troops, he liberally diſtributed Nasszs. 
the overplus: even the places he conquered Hegyra 588. 


ſerved as ſo many gifts with which he re- 
warded his officers for their bravery, he re- 
ſerving to himſelf only the immediate ſove- 
reignty. He gave in particular, a remark- 
able proof of his generoſity during the ſiege 
of Acre. This prince remounted part of 
his troops at his own expence; and we are 
aſſured, that he gave near twelve thouſand 
Arabian horſes, as well to his generals as 
to his ſoldiers. 

His magnificence, and love for the pub- 
lick good, appeared ſtill more manifeſtly 
during his intervals of reſt, when a peace or 
truce was concluded. He then applied 
himſelf to the erecting of publick works, 
either for the ornament of the cities, or to 
provide for the neceſſities of the people. At 
one time he founded colleges, hoſpitals, and 
moſques ; at another time he repaired the 
fortifications or the walls which were ruined 
either by war or earthquakes, which are 
very frequent in that country; and theſe 
expences were by no means burthenſome to 
his ſubjects, for the Sultan diſcharged them 
out of his own revenue. 
This prince was enabled by his manner of 
life to be more generous to the publick than 
any of his predeceſſors had been, As he 
loved a plain and modeſt outward appear- 
ance, he was generally cloathed in woollen, 
and ſeldom wore garments of filk, except 
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on certain occaſions when it was neceſſa 
for him to wear a more ſplendid dreſs; and 
being no more curious in his diet than in his 
cloathing, he lived with the utmoſt fruga- 
lity, and fed on the plaineſt food. 

To this admirable temperance he joined 
a great zeal for his religion, to which he 
was the more devoted, as he was unlearned 
and very ſuperſtitious. He blindly obeyed 
the dictates of certain doctors called Khafe- 
hites, whoſe whole ſtock of learning (if it 
may be called ſo) conſiſted only in the 
knowledge of many fingular traditions and 
fables touching Mahomet. As to ſuch as 
ſpoke too freely on religious matters, he 
was their profeſſed enemy; and he even put 
ſome of them to death, whom he condemn- 
ed as hereticks upon the bare charge of his 
favourite doctors. He did not ſhew any 
great eſteem for men of letters, and ſtill 
leſs for the poets, who then were received 
with open arms at the courts of other 
princes. Salaheddin conſidered them as ſo 
many enemies to Muſſulmaniſm, or at leaſt, 
as men who made a profeſſion of it only be- 
cauſe it was the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
country. 

This prince was ſo exact in what he look- 
ed upon to be a religious duty, that he ne- 
ver failed to obſerve and perform even the 
ſmalleſt rites and ceremonies enjoined by 
Mahometiſm, Whether he was on a jour- 
* or with his army, he withdrew at the 

hours 
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hours appointed for prayer; and if there Na.. A 


was a moſque in the en doch he Hegyra 588. 
Ch. ær. 1192. 


went to perform his devotions there. 

But notwithſtanding this great dutward 
ſhew of religion, the Sultan is juſtly blame- 
able for ſome faults which tarniſhed the luſtre 
of his real virtues; and, in particular, his 
ingratitude to Noureddin, to whom he owed 
his advancement, is a blot which can never 
be wiped out. Beſides, his ambition was 
boundleſs, and aimed even at the empire of 
the whole Eaſt : hurried away by a vain love 
of glory, he ſought to gain a great name; 
and it may be ſaid, that his apparent mo- 
deſty and frugality were rather the effects of 
a refined vanity than of real virtue. 

Salaheddin hath been alſo condemned for 
ſhewing too much Indulgence to his brothers, 
who committed the greateſt iujuries with im- 
punity. That prince treated all the accuſa- 
tions that were laid againſt them as ground- 
leſs and malicious, and thereby authorized 
their irregularities. This imprudent lenity 
accuſtomed them to independence, and in 
the ſequel proved the ruin even of Salahed- 
din's own children ; for that prince having 
divided his extenſive dominions amongſt. 
them, Adel his brother found means to 
become maſter of the whole empire of the 
late Sultan, and thus deprived his nephews: 
of the great inheritance left them by _ 
a ; and that, ſays an r en, 

„cee W En. Achi * 
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Nas. through a juſt judgment of God, who, for 
Hegyra 588. the moſt part, would not proſper the chil- 
Ch. ar. 1192: qren of thoſe ambitious heroes, who had 
founded their empires by the means of 
bloodſhed and ſlaughter. And this is the 
reaſon, adds the fame author, why ſcarce 
any of the children of mahometan princes. 
have poſſeſſed the full and whole inheritance 
of their fathers. | | 
Hiſtorians differ greatly in the account 
they give of Salaheddin. The Chriſtians, 
enraged at the ills that Sultan made them 
ſuffer, deny that he had a ſingle virtue. 
The Arabians, on the contrary, repreſent 
him as a man endowed with all accom- 
pliſhments, after whoſe death they could no 
longer expect to ſee virtue held in reyerence 
on earth; -  - ct 7 \ 
One of them, named Omad-Alkatib, 
expreſſes himſelf in the following terms: 
« Alas ! he is dead l the king of men, the 
moſt brave and generous, is no more; he is 
gone down to the grave, the moſt glorious 
and illuſtrious amongſt princes. When he 
died, the ſprings of favours and beneficence 
were dried up, and injuſtice was multiplied 
at his end. The world hath ſuffered the 
greateſt loſs it could ſuſtain, ſince, by the 
death of this monarch, it hath been de- 
prived of its greateſt glory; the muſſul- 
man religion is darkened by the eclipſe of 
this great luminary ; and the ſtate totters 
ſince it hath been deprived of its ſupport.” 


Sala- 
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naſty of Ajoubites or Jobites, ſo called from Hegyra 588. 


Ajoub or Job, that Sultan's father. This 
3 ſubſiſted till the end of the Caliphs 
of Bagdat, that is to ſay, until the 656th 
year of the Hegyra, when the Tartars put 
an end to the Caliphate, as will appear in 


the ſequel. 


That prince left ſeventeen ſons and one Partition of 
Salaheddin's 


dominions. 


daughter only. The eldeſt of his children, 

whoſe proper name was Noureddin Ali, and 
who is mentioned in hiſtory by the name of 
Malek al Afchal, had, for his portion, the 
kingdoms of Damaſcus and Jeruſalem, and 
Lower Syria. 

The ſecond, called Malek Alazir Oth- 
man, had all Egy pt: and the third, who 
was named Malck-Aldhaher-Gaiatheddin, 
reigned in Aleppo and Upper Syria, which 
held of that — pital. _—_— 

Theſe three princes formed three Dynaſ- 
ties, or ſeparate principalities; the one in 
Egypt, the ſecond in Lower Syria, and the 
third in Upper Syria. 

The other children of Salaheddin had 
ſome ſmall territories : his brothers alſo 
ſhared amongſt them ſome part of his em- 
pire. Theſe partitions occaſioned bloody 
diſputes in the ſequel, and induced the chil- 
dcen of Salaheddin to riſe up in arms againſt 
their uncles ; and theſe diſputes | had like to 
have proved the deſtruction of the extenſive 


A dominions 
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dominions which had been acquired by that 
Sultan. | 


Whilſt the Muffulmen of Egypt and Sy- 


ria were fighting under the banners of Sala- 


The Caliph * 


eſtzbliſhes 
many whole- 
ſome lav/s. 


Hegyra 589. 
Ch. zr. 1193. 


Hegyra 599. 


heddin, Naſſer quietly enjoyed at Bagdat all 
the honours due to the Caliphate: that 
prince was not in anywiſe coficerned in the 


diſturbances which then prevailed in the 
Eaſt ; and although he was acknowledged 
ſovereign in all countries which were then 
inhabited by the Muſſulmen, yet, properly 
ſpeaking, he enjoyed no more than an empt 
title without actual power The Sultans 
commanded as deſpotick ſovereigns, and 
were obeyed as well in Egypt as in Syria. 
Naſſer employed part of this time in 
enacting good laws, and otherwiſe providing 
for the government of Bagdat, and other ci- 


ties which were ſubject to it. He founded 


colleges, moſques, hoſpitals, and other places, 
which he ſet apart for the ſtudy of religion, 
and for the exerciſe of piety. The moſt fa- 
mous of theſe buildings was that which he 
cauſed to be built at Bagdat, in the 589th 
year of the Hegyra': he added to it a li- 
brary, conſiſting of about ten thoufand vo- 
lumes, the greateſt part of which were ori- 
ginal manuſcripts, and the reſt were copies 
made by the moſt able writers. 
The following year was employed in put- 


Ch. zr. 1194- ting an end to a revolt which happened in 
Nui The Props of that province 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing the diſturbances which were raiſed Nas. 
amongſt the Saracens by many private lords, 1 590., 


who, thinking they might act without con- 


troul after the death of Salaheddin, had He puts an 
taken up arms, in order to enlarge their do-;, Khufiſ 


minions; the people, I ſay, had a mind to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, and' they ſtrove to 
throw off the Caliph's authority. That 
rince commanded a body of troops to be 
forthwith raiſed, and gave the command of 
them to Ebn-Cafſab his vizir. The general 
bravely executed his orders; he defeated 
the rebels, and forced them to return to 
their duty. p. 
The Caliph ought to have Laid ful as 
oat attention to the appeaſing the troubles 
which had for Tome time happened, on ac- 
count of a diſpute between Tekeſch, king of 
Khouareſm, and the Selgnicidan Sultan that 
then reigned in Irak: but Naſſer did not in- 
terpoſe in the diſpute. Perhaps he was not 
ſorry to ſee the Selgiucidans humbled, ſince 
they had formerly made ſo ill an uſe of their 
power, at the time they pretended to be the 
protectors of the Caliph, when "ny were 
actually his oppreſſors. 
If the Caliph required no more than cheit 
deſtruction, he had room to be contented; 
but he that ſtruck the mortal blow raiſed 
himſelf upon their ruins, and in the ſequel 
cauſed to the Caliph hi hi mſelf ore uneaſi- 


nels, 
| The 
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The Selgiucidan Sultan, who then reigned 


Hegyra 590- in Irak, was called Thogrul ben Arflan. 
n. r. 1194. The beginning of his reign had been undiſ- 
Kizil Arſlan turbed, for which he was indebted to Mo- 
Ther“ hammed ben Ildighis, Atabek of Adherbi- 


gia, who being his uncle on the father's 
fide, had taken charge of the dominions of 


that prince during his infancy, 


But after the death of Mohammed things 
put on a new face, Kizil Arſlan, who was 
become Atabek of Adherbigia in his bro- 
ther's ſtead, was ſo far from eſpouſing the 
intereſts of Thogrul, that he declared againſt 
him, and refuſed to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Sultanſhip of Irak over Ad- 
herbigia. And as he made no doubt, but 
that Thogrul would take up arms to revenge 


the inſult, he reſolved to be befgre-hand 


with him. To this end he advanced with 
a ſtrong army, and went to attack Hama- 
2 which was the royal ſec of the Selgiu- 
cidans. 

Thogrul, who did not expect this attack, 
no ſooner received intelligence that the Ata- 
bek had begyn his march, than he departed 
from Hamadan, and retired to a place of 
ſafety. Kizil Arſlan therefore entered the 
capital without oppoſition, and having tar- 


ried there ſome days, he departed and went 
to his own deminions. 


80 ſoon as the Sultan heard he was at a 
great diſtance he returned to his capital; 


but it was not long ere he was again at- 
5 tacked 
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tacked by the Atabek. That prince having Nassxx. 


Hegyra : 
Ch. ær. Has 


ained over to his intereſt ſome of the no- 
bles of Irak, he conſpired with them to de- 
prive Thogrul of the Sultanſhip; and the 
affair was conducted nearly in the following 
manner: | 


All the perſons that were engaged in the Thogrul is 
plot ſent a deputation to the Sultan to teſtify celed. 


their grief for what was paſſed, and in par- 
ticular, that they had not exerted them- 
ſelves in his defence as they ought, when the 
Atabek approached Hamadan. They at 
the ſame time ordered their reſpective meſ- 
ſengers to aſk permiſſion of the Sultan, that 
they might come in perſon, and ſupplicate 
him to pardon their offence. 8 
Thogrul yielded to their requeſt; and that 
their ſubmiſſion might be made the more 
openly and with greater ſolemnity, he ap- 
pointed a day for that purpoſe, when he was 
to play at mall in the principal ſquare of the 
city. There the lords and other conſpira- 
tors put their deſign in execution. As they 
came in great numbers, and were beſides 
provided with men who were concealed, and 
who were to ſupport them in caſe of oppo- 
ſition from the people, they eaſily ſeized the 
dultan's perſon, and confined him in a for- 
treſs called in Arabick, Calaat Alnagion, 
that is to ſay, The caſtle of refuge. 

So ſoon as Kizil Arſlan received advice of 
the ſucceſs of this plot, he departed from 
Adherbigia and came to Hamadan, 2 

| ei 
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Nasszz. ſeized on all that belonged to Thogrul. He 
Hegyra 590- did not then intend to,go a ſtep. turther ; it 
*. 119+ js even confidently aſſerted, that he had 
reſolved to chuſe him a ſuceeſſor out of 
the family of the Selgiucidans; but at the 
very time he was conſidering on the choice 
of a Sultan, he received intelligence from 
Bagdat which induced him to Wer his 
mind. 

The Caliph, inſtead of Making the proper 
advantage of this event, and endeavouring to 
recover the authority which his predeceſſors 
had enjoyed in the provinces of Irak and Ad- 
herbigia, liſtened with great indifference to 
the account that was given him of this tranſ- 
action, and cooly anſwered, The Atabek 


has a fine opportunity” of ene d n 
himſelf.” 


Kii Arlan This reflection of the Caliph cio A deep 
— impreſſion on Kizil Arſlan, who forthwith 
and is ala reſolved to take advantage of it. He there- 
nated. fore aſſumed the title of Sultan, and or- 
dered that money ſhould be coined' with his 
effigy thereon. This ſtep was attended with 
conſequences fatal to the Atabek. Several 
great lords, and even ſome of his own rela- 
tions, viewed his advancement with a jea- 
lous eye, inſomuch that they reſolved to 
make away with him, and divide Thogrul's 
dominions amongſt them. Kizil Arflan was 
actually aſſaſſinated in a ſhort time afterwards; 
but his death proved not of the leaſt advan- 
tage to thoſe who had a view to ſeize the 
Sultan's dominions. That 
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- That prince found means to make his eſ- Nacszs. 
cape from the caſtle where he had been im- Hegyra 590. 
priſontd. So ſoon as he appeared, he was Ch. ar. 1194. 
joined by a ſtrong party; and he was ſhortly Thogrul is re- 
in a condition of revenging the injury that ſtored. 
had been done to him. The rebels were for 
the moſt part puniſhed with death, and the 
remainder of them were ſo diſperſed that 
the conſpiracy ſeemed to be at an end; how- | 
ever, it was but for a ſhort time. : "Mt 
Koutlouk, a young prince, who was ne- 
phew to the late Atabek, and whoſe mother 
lived in Thogrul's Harem, that is to ſay, — 
the private ſeraglio of that prince's wives, . __ 
1 0 * on the Sultans life; * 
in order to make away with him as privately discovered. 
as poſſible, he reſolved to poiſon him. He 
imparted the ſecret to his mother. That 
prineeſs approved of the plot, and undertook 
to adminiſter with her own hands the fatal po- 
tion which was to put an end to his days. But 
whether the Sultan had diſcovered the baſe | 
deſign of this woman, or whether he only * 
barely miſtruſted her, he forced her to ſwal- 
low what ſhe had offered to him, and it ſoon 6% 
killed her. 
This event was ſufficient to raiſe a ſuſ- 
picion of all ſuch as had dny connections 
with that princeſs: of theſe Koutlouk was 
one, and the Sultan caſt him into priſon. 
However, the matter reſted there; and al- 
though he had ſuch ſtrong reaſons for keep- 
ing the priſoner always in his power, * 
e 
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Nasser. he was ſo imprudent as to ſet him at liber- 
r J, ty in a ſhort time, This want of prudence 
er coſt him dear, and proved the deſtruction 
of him and all his family. | 
He prevails Koutlouk, regardleſs of the favour he 
= — Wh had received from Thogrul, at the time 
to declare war that prince might have treated him with 
againſt Tho- the utmoſt rigour, made uſe of his libe 
gal only to plot anew againſt the Sultan. He 
contracted a great intimacy with Tekeſch, 
king of Khouareſm, and ſo often and fo 
earneſtly mentioned to him the great eaſe 
with which he might become maſter of 
Irak, that at laſt Tekeſch reſolved to make 
an attempt on that province. He ſet on 
foot a numerous army. Koutlouk allo le- 
vied troops on his part ; and the two princes 
having joined their forces, they marched 
together into Irak, and immediately made 
—_—— maſters of the caſtle of Tha- 
br 6. of I; 4 
Thogrul was no ſooner informed of theſe 
hoſtilittes than he took the field, and mar- 
ched in queſt of the enemy. He forthwith 
retook the caftle which he had loſt, and 
afterwards defeated the troops of Tekeſch, 
and took their general priſoner : he would 
willingly have taken the king himſelf; but 
fo foon as that prince received intelligence 
of the Sultan's march, he prudently retited, 
and left to one of his truſty generals the 
care of preſerving his new conqueſt. . 
IV: 199707 |" | Thogrul 
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Thogrul gained the ſame advantage over Nuss. 
Koutlouk, who was ravaging other parts Hegyra 590. 


of the Sultan's dominions. That prince Ch. 


marched up to him and gave him battle, 
in which Koutlouk was totally defeated, 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty he eſ- 
caped falling into the hands of the Sultan. 
He retired into Khouareſm, and concerted 
with Tekeſch new meaſures againſt Tho- 
. 
5 Had the Sultan continued on his guard, 
their meaſures would have been all fruſtra- 
ted; but the advantages he had gained pro- 


ved the cauſe of his ruin. He thought he 


had now got the better of his enemies, and 
that after he had given ſuch ſignal proofs 
of bravery and intrepidity, not one of them 
would dare to attack him again. | 
Full of theſe preſumptuous ideas, the Sul- 
tan gave a looſe to his inclinations for 
women and wine z and when they adviſed 
him to be on his guard, and informed him 


that his enemies were making conſiderable 


levies, in order to invade Irak, he laughed at 
the advice, and even very roughly treated 
ſome of the chief lords of his kingdom, 
who had ventured to make pretty ſtrong 
remonſtrances to him touching the danger 
with with which he was threatened. 

Thoſe lords, enraged at the imprudent 


and effeminate conduct of the Caliph, ſud- ; 
denly declared againſt him, and joined his courtiers. 
enemies. They informed Tekeſch and . 


2 Koutlouk, 


Thogrul is 
trayed by 
me of his 


XT. 1194. 
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Nasszz. - Koutlouk, that if they would come with- 
Hegyra 590. out delay, they might eaſily ſeize Thogrul; 
Ch. r. 1194. and that in was not even neceſſary they 
ſhould be accompanied with a ſtrong force, 

for that prince had lately relaxed the diſ- 

cipline of his troops; that each man did 

what he thought fit, without fear of repri- 

mand or puniſhment ; that the prince him- 

{elf was totally ſunk in debauchery : in a 

word, that his life was a continual ſcene of 


; _ drunkenneſs. 
He is farpri- The king of Khouareſm and Koutlouk 


—— reſolved to take advantage of this infor- 
and killed. mation. They entered Irak without the 
leaſt obſtacle, and quietly advanced to the 

city of Rei, where the Sultan then was on 

a party of pleaſure. That prince, Who was 

naturally very brave, and was then almoſt 

.drowned in wine, heard the news of the 
approach of the enemy, without ſhewing 

1 the leaſt ſurprize. He called for his arms, 
'w] and commanded his officers to aſſemble 
| the troops of his guard, and all the other 
forces that were remaining in different parts 
7 for the defence of the place. Then mount- 
ing his horſe, and graſping his mace, he put 

himſelf at the head of his forces, and marched 

out to meet the enemy. He ſoon came in 

ſight of them; for they were almoſt at the 

gates of the city when that prince firſt ſet 

out. He then uttered- a, moſt ridiculous 

rhodomontade, ſuch as the fumes of liquor 

alone could inſpire, and recited the follow- 

S 36k , Ws F ing 
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ing verſes of a very famous Arabian poet: Nass a. 
« So ſoon as they ſaw from afar off the Hegyra 590. 
duſt raiſed by the army which was advan- 194 
cing, joy appeared on the countenance of 
my foldiers and of my captains. With a 
ſingle blow of my mace I opened a way 
to my troops through the midſt of my ene- 
mies; and ſo mighty was the force of my 
arm, that without quitting my ſaddle bow, 
made the earth turn round like a mill- 
ſtone.” 
At the fame time he ſpurred on his horſe 
towards the enemy, brandiſhing his mace 
in a threatning manner ; but as he was pre- 
vented by liquor from managing it with his 
uſual dexterity, he gave his horſe fo violent j' 
a blow on one of his fore legs, that he broke G 
it. On receiving the blow the horſe fell, de, 
and the Sultan being thrown off, Koutlouk | 
ran up: to him, and arrived time enough to 
cut off his head, not one of his people at- 
tempting to fave him. f 
By the death of this prince an end was put M 
to the quarrel ; the Sultan's troops laid down 
their arms and the king of Khouareſm, made 
a triumphant entry into Rei, cauſing him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed Sultan over all Irak, 
where he reigned till the 596th year of the 
Hegyra, when he died. He was ſucceeded 
by Mohammed Kothbeddin his ſon, who 
was ſurnamed Khouareſm Schah. | 
Such was the end of the power of the 
Selgiucidans in that province, where they 
Vol. IV. R had 
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Nasszz, had reigned more than one hundred and 
Hegyra 990. fifty years. Another branch of them was 
Ch. ær. 1194. already become extinct in Choraſan, by the 
death of a prince named Sangiar. Thus 
that powerful family, which had made the 
Caliphs and the moſt part of the princes 
of the Eaſt to tremble, was reduced only to 
ſuch of that race as then reigned in Natolia. 
Seloiucidans Their royal ſeat was at Iconium or Cogni. 
of Roum. They formed a third Dynaſty, which was 
called the Selgiucidans of Roum, becauſe 
they reigned over that part of Aſia which 
had belonged to the Romans, and : fter- 
wards to the Grecian princes, who aſſumed 
the title of emperor of the Romans. From 
this branch of the Selgiucidans, the Ottoman 
Turks“ who now reign at en A 
derive their pedigree. 
Hegyra 39 1. Whilſt the Selgiucidans were Gnking un- 
Ch. ær. 1195. der the blows given them by the Khouareſ- 
mians, the riſing Dynaſty of the Ajoubites 
ſeemed in a fair way of cauſing its own de- 
ſtruction, through the diſſentions which pre- 
vailed amongſt the deſcendants of Salahed- 
din, on account of the partition of his do- 
minions. 
Afdhal is Me have already informed the reader that 
— Afdhal, the eldeſt of that prince's ſons, had 
Azs, for his portion, the kingdoms of Damaſcus, 
, Jeruſalem, and Lower Syria; and that Azis 
Inherited all Egypt, of which Salaheddin 
had made him Sultan. Though that prince 
* D'Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. page 697. 
I was 
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was better provided for than his eldeſt bro- Nasszs, 
ther, yet he formed a deſign of depriving Hegyra 591. 
him of his poſſeſſions. This deſign was ſug- Ch. r. 1195. 
geſted to him by Adel, brother of the late 
Sultan, and conſequently uncle to both the 
young princes: and he being reſolved to raiſe 
himſelf by their deſtruction, contrived to ſet 
them at variance with each other, being firmly 
perſuaded that he ſhould be able eafily to 
overcome him who ſhould get the better of his 
rival, His ambitious views were the better 
founded, as thoſe two princes were far from 
inheriting the courage and intrepidity of their | 
father: however, they were not without 1 
virtues ; but their virtues were of the calm ; | 
and peaceful kind, more fit to gain eſteem = 
to a private perſon, than to give weight and W 
credit to a monarch. The warriors ſoon *. 
perceived the amazing difference between the | 
character of the great Salaheddin, and that 
of his ſons: therefore they held them both 
in contempt, and ſerved them with great 
reluctance. | 

Adel availed himſelf of this ſituation of Hegyra 592. 
things, in order to gain his end. He firſt Ch. ær. 1196. 
plotted againſt Afdhal, and artfully prevail- 
ed on Azis to come into his views. They 
both took up arms againſt that prince, and 
ſucceſſively deprived him of Damaſcus and 
Jeruſalem. They would even have made 
him priſoner, if he had not taken the pre- 
caution of eſcaping into the province of 
Giouzan Demeſehk, where he ſhut him- 
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He cauſes 
them to be 
ſurrendered 
up to him, 
ai takes Jop- 
pa from the 
Chriſtians, 
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ſelf up in a city named Sarkod, which was 
provided of a ſtrong caftle in a condition of 
tecuring him from any inſult. 

Theſe conqueſts were of no great uſe to 
Azis. Adel, who had formed the deſign, and 

who had the greateſt ſhare in the execution 
of it, cauſed his nephew to refign to him 
the dominions they had taken from Afdhal; 
and thus he became maſter of a conſiderable 
extent of territory, which being added to 
what he already poſſeſſed on the borders of 
Syria and Arabia, where he had an impor- 
tant place called Carak or Krak, put him 
into a condition of gaining ſtill greater ad- 
vantages. And in a ſhort time he actually 
took up arms againſt the Chriſtians, and 


wor from them Jaffa, or Joppa, which they 


Hegyra 593- 


had taken from Salaheddin ſome years be- 
fore. 


Afdhal being thus deprived of his domi- 


. 1197 nions, turned his thoughts on the means he 


Afdhal de- 


mands ſuc- 


ſhould uſe to be revenged on his enemies. 


cours of Naſ. Amongſt others he applied to the Caliph, 


ſer. 


and loudly complained of his brother and his 
uncle. As he was an excellent poet, his 
letter was written in verſe, the meaning of 
which would not be well underſtood if we 
did not know that this prince, beſides the 
name of Afdhal, bore alſo the name of Ali; 
that Azis was alſo called Othman; and 
finally, that Adel was ſurnamed Abubecre: 
Afdhal alluding to the manner in which 
Abubecre and Othman had treated Ali the 
2 prophets 


"ye 
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prophet's ſon-in-law, wrote to Naſſer in theſe Nasse. 


terms: © You know, my lord, that in days 
of old, Abubecre and Othman deprived Ali, 
by violence, of the Caliphate which belong- 
ed to him after the death of Mahomet his 
father-in-law ; ſee now, I pray you, the fa- 
tality of the name of Ali; ſince I, who 
bear that name, have ſuffered the great- 
eſt injuſtice from Othman my brother, and 
Abubecre my uncle.” He then gave him 
an account of the whole tranſaction, and in- 
treated him to ſend an army with all ſpeed 
to his relief. 

Naſſer was ſenſibly touched at this news; 
and ſent ſuch an anſwer to that prince as 
ave him room to hope for a moſt ſpeed 
and effectual ſuccour. Ali,“ ſaid he in the 
anſwer he returned, © was deprived of his 
right, becauſe he had then no Naſſer, that 
is to fay, protector in Medina; but be of 


He 
Ch 


good cheer, they ſhall ſoon be called to ac- 


count, and you ſhall receive from me, whoam 
Naſſer, the utmoſt aſſiſtance and protection.“ 

Theſe great promiſes came to nothing, 
inſomuch that Adel and Azis remained in 


gyra 593. 


r. 1197. 


Hegyra 595. 


h. ær. 1198. 


the quiet poſſeſſion of what they had uſurped Azis dies, and 


is pro- 


from Afdhal. Things remained in this ſtate aimed in his 
about the ſpace of two years; that is to ſay, ſtead. 


until the death of Azis, which happened in 
the 595th year of the Hegyra. A great 
ſtir was then made in behalf of Afdhal. The 
Egyptians declared for him, and at laſt he 
was proclaimed Sultan in his brother's ſtead. 

| Rey The 
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Nassrs. The poſſeſſion of ſo noble a crown as that 
Hegyra 596 of Egypt, made ample amends to this prince 
. 1199 for what he had loſt the preceding years; 
——— but his happineſs was of very ſhort duration. 
Egypt, and is He had ſcarce been ſeated on the throne a 
8 year, when the ambitious Adel came and 
beſieged him in his capital, and carried on 
the attacks with ſo much vigour, that the 
Sultan, who was unable to make a long re- 
ſiſtance, demanded to capitulate. The de- 
mands of Adel were ſo exorbitant, that the 
treaty was ſpun out to a great length. This 
prince ſeeing the weakneſs of his adverſary, 
was reſolved to take all, without giving any 
thigg. However, he abated ſomewhat of 
his pretenſions, and, by way of exchange for 
all Egypt, he conſented to give up to his 
nephew ſome towns in Syria. For fear of 
loſing all, theſe conditions were complied 
with; and the unfortunate Afdhal having 
evacuated Egypt, Adel made a triumphant 
entry into the city of Cairo, and cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed Sultan there. 
That prince, who had rendered himſelf 
odious to the children of Salaheddin, was 
attacked by them ſeveral times; but he de- 
feated them in every encountef : whereby 
he greatly augmented his dominions, and 
at laſt died maſter of Egypt, and of great 
part of Syria and Meſopotamia, after having 
reigned about eighteen years. His death 
happened in the 615th year of the Hegyra, 
and 1218th of the Chriſtian æra. He left 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral children, amongſt whom he divided NassE. 
his dominions. 2 1105 

Whilſt Egypt was thus agitated, there hap- 

pened alſo great diſturbances in other parts, 
which were ſo much the more likely to af- 
fect the Caliph, as the flames of war were 
kindled on the very borders of his dominions. 
The Kouareſmians, who were maſters of 
Irak, which they had taken from Thogrul 
the Selgiucidan, ſtrove to enlarge their con- 
queſts, and to reduce all the neighbouring 
countries under their obedience. 

The Sultans of the Dynaſty of the Gau- power of the 
rites, ſo called from the name of Huſſain Gaurites. 
Gauri, who raiſed it on the ruins of the 
Gaznevites, were then poſſeſſed of immenſe 
dominions in Khoraſan, Perſia, and even 
in the Indies. And not being ſatisfied with 
what they poſſeſſed, they made incurſions 
upon their neighbours, and in particular 
upon the territories of the Sultan of Khou- 
areſm, | 

Mohammed Kothbeddin, ſurnamed Khou- 
areſm-Schah, was then ſultan of that coun- 
try. He was ſon of the famous Tekeſch, 
conqueror of Thogrul the Selgiucidan, and 
had juſt ſucceeded to his father's terri- 
tories. 

In the firſt year after his coronation, Gaia- Mohammed 
theddin, and Schahabeddin, who were bro- —_—_ them, 
thers, and Sultans of the Dynaſty of the their domini- 
Gaurites, having jointly made an irruption ons. 
as far as Irak, Mohammed, who had great 
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reaſon to be diſpleaſed with them on ac- 
count of the diviſions they had already fo- 
mented in part of Khoraſan, which belong- 
ed to him, took up arms, and attacked them 
both with ſo much fury, that their troops 
were routed, after a terrible ſlaughter of all 
ſuch as had dared to make head againſt the 


| Khouareſmians. The two brothers were 


Hegyra 597. 


Er. I 200, 


He puſhes on 
his conqueſts 
beyond the 
Oxus, and de- 
feats the Tar- 
tars. 


alſo ſlain in that action; inſomuch that in 
the courſe of this campaign alone Moham- 
med became maſter of all the dominions of 
the Gaurites. 

This ambitious prince did not ſtop there. 
He reſolved to puſh on his conqueſts be- 
yond the Oxus, and to add thoſe provinces 
to ſuch as he already poſſeſſed on this fide 
of that river. He therefore began his 
march, and was ſo happy as to ſucceed in 
this important enterprize. His conqueſts 
in the greateſt part of Tranſoxana, had ra- 
ther the appearance of a journey (if we may 
ſay ſo) than of a military expedition. The 
princes for the moſt part did not wait till he 
came to attack them: they came to meet 
him, and ſerved as an ornament to his tri- 
umphant entry into each capital. | 

Having thus ſecured the ſeveral places in 
his way, he penetrated even into the country 
of the Tatars, or Tartars* as we now call them. 


Kara 


Tatar, according to M. D'Herbelot, is the name of one 
of the ſons of Ilingeh Khan, the 5th king of Turkeſtan, of 
the race of Turk the ſon of Japhet. He came into the 


world 
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made preparations to oppoſe him, and ſent Hegyza 597. 


out a ſtrong army againſt him under the com- 
mand of one of the greateſt captains in Tur- 
keſtan ; but this ſtep ſerved only to encreaſe 
Mohammed's glory. A battle was fought, 
in which he totally defeated his enemy, and 
took their general priſoner. | 

This ſignal victory opened him a way to 
the conqueſt of all Turkeſtan ; after which 
he returned to Khouareſm, in hopes of 
peaceably reaping the fruits of his glorious 
atchievements. But he was ſoon obliged 
again to take the field, to ſuppreſs thoſe that 
had ſeized the opportunity of his abſence to 
throw off his authority. Thus he paſſed 
ſeveral years always under arms, and almoſt 
always accompanied with victory. 


Ch. EXT, 1200. 


At laſt he alſo took up arms againſt the Hegyra 611. 
Caliph; and it was on the following account. Ch. =: 1214. 
Whilſt Mohammed was employed either in Mobammed 


making war, or in framing wiſe and whole- 
ſome laws for the governing of his ſtates and 
people, Ildiz, one of the chief ſlaves of Scha- 
habeddin, Sultan of the Gaurites, ſeized, 
ſoon after his maſter's death, the provinces 
of Kerman and of Souran, and even the 


world with a twin brother named Mogul or Mogol, and 
theſe two brothers founded two great empires famous in the 
Eaſt, which were afterwards joined into one. From theſe 


two brothers therefore the name of Tartars and Moguls took 
their riſe. 


It is neceſſary to be obſerved, as the ſame author, that 


the people whom we call Moguls and Tartars are, by Orien- 
tal writers, all comprehended under the name of Atrak ; that 
is to ſay, Turks: for the word Atrak is the primal of the Ara- 
bian word Tark, Biblioth. Orient. | 
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royal city of Gaznah, capital of the domi- 
nions of the Gaznevite, and afterwards of 


Ch. ær. 1214. the Gaurite princes. After his death, one 


of his ſlaves gained poſſeſſion of that coun- 
try, and formed ſo ſtrong. a party, that he 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the capital : but his 
reign was very ſhort. Mohammed havin 

been informed, that both Schahabeddin and 
Ildiz had laid up immenſe treaſures in that 
place, he marched thither at the head of his 
army. Not a man thought fit to diſpute his 
entrance there. The flave who had pre- 
ſumed to aſcend the throne, was deſerted by 
his former adherents ; and Mohammed en- 


tered Gaznah in a triumphant manner, and 


took poſſeſſion of that city, as well as of the 


_ treaſures which remained there. 


Why he is 
diſpleaſed 
with the Ca- 
lph. 


As that prince was peruſing the. archives 
of the Sultan's palace, he found ſome pa- 
pers which greatly raiſed his indignation 
againſt the Caliph. They were letters, in 
which, after paying the higheſt compliments 
to Schahabeddin, he invited him to make 
war on the Kouareſmians with the utmoſt 
rigour, and declared them to be enemies of 
the ſtate. 

The contents of theſe letters ſo enraged 
him againſt the Caliph, that had he obeyed 
the firſt dictates of his wrath, he would in- 
ſtantly have led his troops to Bagdat ; but as 
he was defirous of being completely re- 
venged, he took time for reflection, and con- 


trived means for the deſtruction of Naſſer, 


and all the reſt of the Abaſſians. 


After 
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After mature deliberation, and a conſider- NAsskER. 
able length of time paſſed in gaining the Hegyra 614. 
concurrence of ſuch perſons as were neceſ- h. 1217- 
fary to countenance and approve the impor- 
tant deſign in hand, he ſummoned a nume- 
rous aſſembly of Imams, ar the chief doc- 
tors of Mahometiſm, which was held in the 
614th year of the Hegyra; and, in this con- 
vocation, the queſtion ſo often handled, 
touching the right of ſucceſſion to the Cali- 
phate, was again debated. It was unani- 
mouſly reſolved that the Abaſſians, contrary 
to all form and order, had uſurped that dig- 
nity, of which they had alſo rendered them- 
ſelves unworthy, not only by having tranſ- 
greſſed the law in many eſſential points, but 
alſo, and principally, for having excited 
bloody wars from time to time amongſt the \ 
Muſſulmen. 9 

This vote having been paſſed, they pro- Mohammed MW 
ceeded to a ſolemn depoſition of Naſſer ; cauſes Naſſer 


. : to bedepoſe | g 
after which a grand council was held to con- and 3 
ſider of a proper perſon to ſucceed him. It to be choſen 


was immediately agreed that the choice i fed. 


ought to be made of one of the deſcendants 
of Ali; but there were great diſputes touch- 
ing the perſon to be appointed to that emi- 
nent dignity: at laſt, after many conferences, 
their votes all concurred in favour of Alaëd- 
din, prince of Termed, one of the chief 
cities of Mauvalnahar, which borders on 
Khoraſan. 


Imme- 
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NasskR. Immediately after this election, Moham- 
Hegyra 614. med cauſed the new Caliph to be proclaimed 
K. 1217 all over his dominions, and in many other 
places which did not hold immediately of 

Naſſer. It was not out of regard to the 
Abaſſians, that he then deferred to proclaim 

the election of Alaëddin even on the terri- 

tories of Bagdat; for he had reſolved to be 

preſent in perſon at his proclamation, and to 

cauſe it to be performed with ſuch pomp and 
magnificence, and with ſo numerous an ap- 

pearance of troops and attendants, as ſhould 

deter any perſon that might be inclined to 

ſide with the houſe of Abbas. 

To this end he commanded his generals 
to aſſemble all his troops, and to form as nu- 
merous an army as they poſſibly could. 
Theſe orders were ſpeedily executed; and 
the revengeful Mohammed was ſoon at the 
head of three hundred thouſand men, with 
whom he began his march from Khouareſm 
about autumn, and went towards Bagdat, 
accompanied by Alaëddin, whom he pro- 
ou to place on the throne of the Abaſ- 

ans. 

He refuſes to Naſſer did not receive intelligence of his 
were with impending fate until Mohammed had begun 
his march. The Caliph was ſo much the 

more terrified, as he had no army able to face 

the Sultan: he therefore reſolved to treat, 

and endeavour to appeaſe his enemy by of- 

fering terms, For this purpoſe he diſpatched 

one 
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one of the chief officers of his court, with Nasses. 
cone 614. 


orders to omit no means in his power to mol- 
lify the Sultan. | 

This embaſſy proved unſucceſsful : the 
Sultan refuſed even to grant an audience ; fo 
that Naſſer was forced to ſhut himſelf up in 
Bagdat, and to make the beſt preparations 
he could to ſuſtain a fiege. But at the ve 
time the affrighted citizens thought them- 
felves on the eve of being deſtroyed by fire 
and ſword, an accident happened which diſ- 
fipated the gloomy ideas with which they 
were filled. 


In the beginning of the autumn fo great His army is 


a quantity of ſnow fell, that Mohammed, 
who was then with his army in the ſtreights 
of the mountain of Hamadan, was unable 
for a long time to advance, or even to retire. 
He was forced to make uſe of immenſe la- 
bour to clear the way a little ; but all he 
could do was not ſufficient to prevent a part 
of his troops from periſhing : the Sultan 
himſelf was in the greateſt danger ; at laſt, 
he extricated himſelf from the difficulty, but 
not without conſiderable los. 

However, it was looked on as a great 
happineſs that they could eſcape at any rate ; 
and ſo ſoon as the paſſage through the de- 
files was in ſome meaſure cleared, the Sultan, 
with his Caliph, and the remains of his 
army, departed from the mountains to re- 
turn into his own country, having left the 

| greateſt 
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greateſt part of their field-equipage in the 
midſt of the ſnow. 

This mortifying diſappointment did not 
deter Mohammed from the further proſecu- 
tion of his deſign : on the contrary, being 
more. incenſed than ever againſt the Caliph, 
he made freſh preparations for attacking him 
at a more favourable ſeaſon. But an irrup- 
tion was made into his territories by the Tar- 
tars, which compelled him to ſtay at home 
and take care of his own defence; inſomuch, 
that he entirely gave over all thoughts of his 
intended expedition againſt Naſſer. 

The deſcent made by the Tartars in the 
provinces of Mohammed, proved the ruin 
of that Sultan. His fall was conſidered by 
devout Muſſulmen as a miracle wrought by 
heaven in favour of the Abaſſians; and when 
their hiſtorians mention that event, they ſay 
that God was pleaſed to make uſe of the 
Tartars to puniſh that Sultan for the {ſchiſm 
he attempted to introduce in Muſſulmaniſm. 

But without having recourſe to a mira- 
cle, the great misfortunes which cauſed 
the loſs of Mohammed's kingdom, and re- 
duced him to the utmoſt extremity, may 
well be attributed to his own imprudent 
conduct. That prince, who was filled 
with a high opinion of bis own might and 
glory, looked with indifference and even 
contempt on other monarchs: in particular, 
he acted with great pride and inſolence to- 

wards 
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wards the famous Ghenghiſkan*, ſovereign accom. 
of the Moguls and Tartars ; and at laſt he Hegyra61g. 
made him his irreconcileable enemy, and Ch. ar. 1218. 


was forced to yield to the ſuperior fortune 
of the Fartarian prince. Kondemir relates, 


That prince, who was called at firſt Temugin, was a 
Mogul by birth, and pretended to be deſcended in a right 
line from Buzangir Kan, formerly prince of Mogul. He was 
born in the 549th year of the Hegyra, and being left an or- 
phan at thirteen years of age, he quitted his country and went 
to the court of Ung Kan, lord of Oriental Tartary, He well 
and faithfully ſerved that prince in his army more than thirty 
years, and ſo gained his maſter's favour that he became his 
ſon-in-law. His great advancement raiſed both envy and 
jealouſy in ſome of the lords of that court, who plotted 
againſt him, and by the help of untruths and miſrepreſenta- 
tions, brought him into diſgrace with Ung Kan, who even 
reſolved to put him to death. Temugin ſaved his life by 
flight ; and when he quitted that prince's court, he declared 
himſelf his enemy. He ſoon raiſed ſo ſtrong a party as ena- 
bled him to declare war againſt that prince; and he attacked 
him with ſo much fury, that he drove him out of his domi- 
nions. The unhappy Ung Kan dying ſoon afterwards, Te- 
mugin was acknowledged as ſovereign in a general aſſembly 
of the Tartars ; and at that time they gave him the name of 
Genghiſkan, which ſignifies, King of kings. In the be- 
ginning of his reign he ſignalized himſelf by the moſt noble 
exploits. Having ſubdued the princes of Karakathai, he 
made himſelf maſter of all the provinces poſſeſſed by the Mo- 
guls, the Tartars, and the people of Kathai. Thoſe con- 
queſts employed his time till the 615th year of the Hegyra, 
when he declared war againſt the before-mentioned Moham- 
med Khouareſm Schah. Temugin was neither a Chriſtian 
nor a Muſſulman; however, he — the former, and was 
on the contrary a mortal enemy to the followers of Mahomet. 
His children having inherited his power, as well as the hatred 
he bore to Muſſulmaniſ.a, abſolutely deſtroyed the Caliphate, 
as will appear in the life of Motaſſem, the laſt Caliph of 
Bagdat. Genhiſkan left four ſons ; to wit, Touki Kan, 
Vactai Kan, Octai, and Touli Kan. Octai, though the 


third, was appointed by his father (preferably to his other 
ſons) to be emperor of Mogul. * 


that 
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Nasszz. that the war between thoſe two princes hap. 
Hegyra 615. pened on the following occaſion. 
Ch. ar. 1218 Genghitkan having been for many years 
Cauſe of the famous on account of his conqueſts, he 
war between thought his character was ſo well eſtabliſh- 
aud Gene, ed, that a proper regard would be every 
” where paid to all that belonged to him. 
Full of this opinion, he ſent out a caravan 
of merchants, under command of one of 
the chief men of his court, and concluded, 
that the merchants needed no further guard 
for their ſecurity. This caravan paſſing by 
Otrar, the chief city of Tranſoxana, which 
belonged to Mohammed, was feized by the 
governor, who cauſed all the merchants to 
be impriſoned, on pretence they were ſpies. 
He forthwith ſent advice to Mohammed of 
what he had done ; and that prince, regard- 
leſs of the ill conſequences which might en- 
ſue from his raifing up againſt him additional 
enemies, ſent orders to the governor to put 
5 all the priſoners to death. 
| This cruel command was put in execution, 
G and only one of the merchants was fo lucky 
* as to make his eſcape. It was by his means 
that Genghiſkan was informed of the in- 
human treatment of a ſet of men whom he 
had taken under his eſpecial protection. 
Though that prince was to the laſt degree | 
enraged at the recital of this inſulting and | 
bloody deed, yet he ſeemed cool and uncon- 
cerned; indeed, he was naturally of a __ 
an | 
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and temperate diſpoſition, and one who ne- Nass. 
ver determined any thing lightly, and with- Hegyra _ 
out mature reflection. Arabian writers 
therefore call him a Mountain of. Gravity, | 
and have not failed to contraſt his character 
with that of Mohammed, who was of ſo 
warm and impetuous a ſpirit, that he was 
ſeldom capable of reflection. 
 Genghiſkan therefore concealed the in- 
dignation which aroſe in his breaſt, on ac- 
count of the baſe conduct of Mohammed, 
He at firſt contented himſelf with ſending 
an expreſs to complain of the governor of 
Otrar, and demand juſtice for the wrongs he 
had done him. The Sultan, inſtead of mak- 
ing uſe of this opportunity to heal the breach, 
committed a freſh inſult on that prince, by 
refuſing audience to his envoy. 

So ſoon as Genghiſkan was informed of 
Mohammed's behaviour, he, without the 
leaſt heſitation, declared open war againſt 
the Sultan. He put himſelf at the head of 
a prodigious army of Moguls and Tartars, 
and marching forth from the province of 
Turkeſtan, he ſoon over-run with his troops 
great part of the country of Upper Aſia. 

The Sultan was then in Perſian Irak, 
which he had appointed as a rendezvous for 
the troops which he had commanded his 
generals to aſſemble there. So ſoon as the 
army was formed, he began his march to- 
wards the province of Tranſoxana ; and 
having come up with a ſmall detachment of 
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Hegyra 615. 
Ch. ær. 1218. 


An encounter 
between the 
Khouareſmi- 
ans, and a de- 
tachment of 
Tartars. 
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Tartars near the city of Gion, foreſaw from 
their bold appearance and reſolute conduct, 
what he mult expect from an army entirely 
compoled of ſuch troops. 

That prince having ſent out a party to en- 
quire of their defigns, the commander an- 
ſwered, that he was commanded by Genghis- 
kan to occupy that poſt ; but that he had no 
orders to fight. Upon receipt of this an- 
ſwer Mohammed ſent them word, that nei- 
ther had he any deſign to quarrel with them; 
and that he only defired the paſſages might 
be left free for him, and eſpecially in a pro- 
vince which belonged to him. 

As this detachment did not ſhew the leaſt 
inclination to obey Mohammed's will, that 
prince marched directly up to them in 
order to force them; but he was amazed to 
ſee with what bravery and intrepidity this 
handful of troops endeavoured to maintain 
the paſs: a bloody action enſued, in which 
the Tartars, ſpight of the great inequality 
of numbers, ſtood their ground againſt the 
whole army of the Sultan, which would 
even have run the riſque of ſuffering a total 
defeat, had it not been for the great courage 
and conduct ſhewn on that occaſion by Ge- 
laleddin, the Sultan's eldeſt fon. The ap- 
proach of night alſo proved of great ſervice 
to the Khouareſmians ; the two parties were 
obliged to put an end to the action, and the 
Tartars retired in good order to the * of 

their 


Mohammed finding himſelf fo hotly pur- 
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their army, where they told the news of the NAS. 
late action. Hegyra 615. 
This firſt onſet diſheartened the Sultan . 7. 1218. 
from making any freſh attempts ; and ſo far Mohammed 
was he from marching out in queſt of the diſperſes his 


; troops and 
enemy, that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours ut roflipht, 


to avoid them. In the firſt place he diſtri- 
buted great part of his troops in the frontier 
towns for their defence, and departed with 
the reſidue, in order to gain Samarcand with 
all ſpeed : but not thinking himſelf ſafe 
enough there, he repaſſed the river Gihon, ; 
and came into Choraſan, which he left al- 

moſt immediately after his arrival there, in 

order to go into Perſian Irak, upon the ad- 
vice he received that the enemy, after hav- 

ing ſeized ſeveral of his towns, purſued him 
cloſely, and advanced by haſty marches to- | 
wards Choraſan. 1 


They accordingly ſoon arrived there; and Hegyra 616. il 
5 « ZI, 1219 il 


ſued, was forced to fly from province to 
province, until he came to the banks of the 
Caſpian ſea : there for a while he was ſafe 
from the purſuit of his enemies, by going 
into one of the iſlands lying in that ſea. 

The Tartars having thus loſt fight of the The Tartare 
Sultan, thought only of ravaging the whole e Hal. 
country that belonged to him. Amongſt 
other places they beſieged the caſtle of 
Ilal in the Mazanderan, to which his mo- 
ther, wives and children, had retired, and 

S 2 wherein 
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Nasszxs. Wherein he had placed his treaſures, upon a 
Hegyra 616. ſuppoſition it was impregnable. It is true, 
Ch. er. 1219. the ſiege of it was very long ; and had it 
not been for an event, which looked like a 
prodigy, the place could not have been 
taken: but all the ciſterns being ſuddenly 
dried up, the beſieged were forced to de- 
mand a capitulation. 
. The Sultan heard this fatal news in the 
eb. iſland where he had taken ſhelter ; although 
The death of he had received no conſolation there for the 
Mohammed. ills he ſuffered, yet he enjoyed reſt, which 
he greatly wanted to refreſh his body after 
the great toil he had undergone, and the 
croſſes he had met with. But when he was 
informed of the irreparable loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained, he was ſeized with an exceſſive and 
mortal grief. This prince, who had been 
one of the moſt potent monarchs in the Eaſt, 
died in the greateſt want, and had not even 
a winding-ſheet wherein to wrap up his 
body ; inſomuch that they buried him in his 
cloaths. His death happened in the 617th 
year of the Hegyra, and the 1220th of the 
Chriſtian æra. | 
Gelaleddin Gelaleddin, his eldeſt fon, found means 
* 29 ow to eſcape out of the hands of Genghiſkan, 
fairs.” and to retire to the city of Gaznah near the 
Indies. This was the appenage which his 
father had given him; and there he ſo eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf, that he was proclaimed Sul- 


tan, and endeavoured to make head againſt 
the 
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the whole force of Genghiſkan. The re- Naz. 
putation which this prince had gained in the Hegyia 617. 
firſt campaigns he made under his father, in- Cl. ar. 1220. 
duced ſeveral princes (who were likewiſe 

moved by compaſſion) to furniſh him with 
conſiderable ſuccours, in order to enable 

him to bear up under his ill fortune. 

So ſoon as Gelaleddin found himſelf 
ſtrong enough, he ventured in his turn to 
harraſs the troops of Genghiſkan, who had 
purſued him ever ſince the time he made 
his eſcape from that prince. In the begin- 
ning he was attended with great ſucceſs, and 
remained victor in the ſeveral battles he 
fought againſt the Tartars. 

This young prince already flattered him- He is aban- 
ſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs in the moſt doned by his 
important enterprizes, when, to his great — 

misfortune, diſputes aroſe amongſt his offi- 
cers, and thoſe of the auxiliary troops; the 
latter retired with their men, and by this de- 
fection made it impoſſible for the Sultan to 
face the troops of Genghiſkan. 

Upon this Gelaleddin reſolved to take Hegyra 618. 
ſhelter in the Indies; and he forthwith be- 22 
gan his march for that country. But when He is ſur- 
he arrived near the river Indus, he found ene 
the enemy were almoſt cloſe in his rear at ; 
the very time he was preparing to paſs that 
river. Genghiſkan himſelf was at their 
head. This prince had no ſooner received 
intelligence of the young Sultan's retreat, 


than he marched away with the body of his 
3 army 


— 


3 
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army with all ſpeed, in order, if poſſible, 


to ſeize his perſon. | 
From the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
Genghiſkan had good reaſon to think that 
the prince could not poſſibly eſcape him. 
The Tartar had actually an innumerable 
multitude of ſoldiers; whereas the Sultan 
had but a very ſmall body of troops, inſo- 
much that it was no difficult matter to ſur- 
round him in the place where he then ſtood, 
Genghiſkan extended his troops ; ſo that 
the two wings joined to the banks of the 
Indus, and formed a bow, of which the ri- 
ver was the ſtring. Gelaleddin and his 
troops were between the Tartars and the 
river, ſo that nothing ſeemed to remain for 
them but either to lay down their arms, or 
to ſell their lives as dear as they could. 
The young Sultan performed amazing 
feats of valour on this occaſion. As the 
Tartars continually paſſed on towards the 


river to ſeize that prince, ſeveral bloody en- 


counters ſucceſſively happened, in which 
Gelaleddin flew with his own hand all ſuch 
as dared to approach too near him. 

This valorous prince would doubtleſs at laſt 
either have been killed or taken priſoner, but 
for the orders which Genghiſkan had given 
to his troops: for as he was deſirous of tak- 
ing him alive, he abſolutely commanded 
that they thould not hurt his perſon. By 
theſe means was he enabled to hold out fo 
long againſt the Tartars: but as he ſaw his 


peoplc 
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people falling each moment by his Ade, and Nuss. 

as their numbers were ſo diminiſhed, and Hegyra 618. 
the troops ſo fatigued that they could ſcarce © * 
defend themſelves any longer, he formed a 

bold, but very hazardous reſolution, which 

luckily extricated him from the impending 

danger. 

He threw himſelf on horſeback into the He eſcapes 
nver, together with ſuch brave men as choſe 8 3 
to follow him, and ſwam over it. The over che B. 
paſſage of this river was in itſelf difficult, dus. 
but the danger was encreaſed when the Sul- 
tan reached the oppoſite ſide. As the banks, 
of the river were in all parts very high, he 
was forced to ſwim by the bank-ſide to a 
ford which was at a great diſtance : at laſt 
he ſafely landed there, and finding that 
none of the enemy had thought fit to pur- 
ſue him, he fat down by the river fide, and 
they ſaw him hang up his garments, and 
alſo the trappings of his horſe, in the ſun, 
to dry them a little. 

All this paſſed in ſight of Genghiſkan, 
who was ſo amazed at the undaunted beha- 
viour of this prince, that he cried out in a 
tranſport, © This is a ſon worthy his father: 
happy is he who has ſuch children!“ Se- 
veral of the Tartars would have croſſed the 
river to take Gelaleddin, but Genghiſkan 
prevented them; ſo that they only let fly a 
volley of arrows at him, but happily not 
one of them touched him. The officers 
and others that accompanied him were not 
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Nass. fo ſucceſsful ; for part of them were killed, 


Hegyra 618. and others carried away by the rapidity of 
Ch, =. 1331.the ſtream, and drowned: ſo that, when he 
reached the oppoſite bank, he was almoſt 
alone, having with him only ſeven of his 
people who had been able to fave them- 
ſelves. 

Gelaleddin The brave Sultan, far from being dejected 
p wn at this misfortune, formed new deſigns wor- 
thy his great courage. Although he was 
totally unprovided of money and troops, yet 
he raiſed a conſiderable party in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Indus; and in the ſpace 
of about two years he found means to form 
a numerous army, with which he conquered 

the greateſt part of the Indies. 
Hegyra 621. That prince would have been much better 
Ch. ar. 1224- pleaſed if he could have turned his arms 
againſt Genghiſkan ; but his army not be- 
ing then ſtrong enough, he remained in his 
new conqueſts, until he received intelligence 
that the Tartars had quitted the banks of 
the Indus, and repaſſed the Gihon, in or- 
der to return into Tartary. Gelaleddin then 
reſolved to re-enter Perſia: he again paſſed 
the Indus, and marching by Makran and 
the other ſouthern provinces, he had at laſt 
the ſatisfaction once more to ſee his domi- 
nions, and to receive freſh homage from the 
lords and governors, as well of Perſian Irak 
as of Adherbigia, and other neighbouring 


Provinces. 
The 
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The war between the Tartars and Khou- Nas. 
areſmians had proved a very ſeaſonable di- Hegyra 621. 
verſion in behalf of the Caliph, and the in- a Mas. 
habitants of Bagdat. That city had been 
for a long time defenceleſs; and the go- 
vernment was ſunk to ſo low an ebb, that 
the leaſt ſhock would have thrown all things 
into the utmoſt confuſion. 

Naſſer, who had never performed any ex- One of the 

traordinary feats, was now leſs capable than Caliph's wives 
ever of acting without a guide; his eye- {25 te g0- 
fight and his underſtanding being equally 
| weak, one of his wives, in concert with an 
eunuch, had got his perſon into their poſſeſ- 
fion, and governed the ſtate in his name. 
The ſituation of his health remained long a 
ſecret in Bagdat, becauſe they that beſet him 
took care that he ſhould not appear in pub- 
lick; and the more effectually to deceive 
both the grandees and the people, they iſ- 
ſued out letters patent on different occaſions, 
which appeared to be all of the Caliph's 
hand-writing. The anſwers which were re- 
turned to the petitions preſented to him, 
ſcemed alſo to be of his writing; inſomuch 
that the ſedentary life he led was rather attri- 
buted to humour than to his infirmities. 

But at laſt the fraud was diſcovered; it —_— 622. 
appeared that the Caliph knew nothing of * . 1225: 
the letters or orders that had been iſſued out 
in his name, and that they were all con- 
trived by the woman who hath been already 
mentioned, She had procured the 93 
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hand-writing to be ſo artfully imitated, that 


Hegyra622. the vizir himſelf was for a while thereby im- 
ans, poſed on ; however, being uneaſy at ſome 


contradictory orders he had received, he was 
reſolved to examine the matter to the bot- 
tom, and know what fort of condition the 
Caliph was actually in, who had been fo 
long concealed from the people, and had 
not even ſeen his miniſters. To this end 
he conferred with Ben Touma, a famous 
phyſician, who had always had free acceſs 
to the Caliph ; and the latter having aſ- 
fured him that the Caliph had quite loſt his 
memory, that he was almoſt blind, and his 
underſtanding greatly impaired, the vizir en- 
gaged him to attempt making a diſcovery 
how it was poſſible for Naſſer, in that condi- 
tion, to write ſo much and ſo often as he did. 


The phyſician undertook the taſk ; and he 


foon found out, that the woman and the 
eunuch, by artfully counterfeiting the Ca- 
liph's hand-writing, made an ill uſe of his 
name to gratiſy their avarice, their ambition, 
and oftentimes their revenge. 

This diſcovery coſt the phyſician his life. 
It was ſoon known that he had diſcloſed all 
to the vizir; and from that moment his de- 
ſtruction was reſolved on. Two ſoldiers, 
who were hired for the purpoſe, laid wait 
for him; and one night when he came out 
of the imperial palace, the aſſaſſins ſtabbed 


him with knives : but as he did not die on 
the ſpot, the offenders were diſcovered and 


put to death, This 
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This event, which plainly diſcovered the Nas. 
fraud that had been ſo long put in practice, Hegyra 622. 
might have proved fatal to the perſons that Ch. r. 1225. 


were the authors of it; but as the Caliph 
died in a ſhort time after it happened, no 
further enquiry was made into the affair. 


Naſſer, worn out rather with diſtempers he deach of 
than with old age, died atBagdat in the 622d Naſſer. 


year of the Hegyra, aged fixty-nine years, 
and in the forty-ſeventh year of his reign. 
No Caliph had ſo long poſſeſſed the throne 
before him. Although he had been at a very 
great expence in building, yet he left be 
hind him an immenſe ſum in ready money, 
without having ever given his ſubjects cauſe 
to murmur on account of taxes: in fact, 
he was ſo far from augmenting the rates and 
duties, that he ſuppreſſed many of- them. 
For example, in the 604th year of the He- 
gyra, he iſſued a proclamation, by which 
he aboliſhed the taxes which had been uſu- 
ally levied on goods and merchandizes fold 
by retail ; and ordered, that no other duties 
ſhould be demanded, but ſuch cuſtoms as 
were paid for merchandizes fold by whole- 
ſale. 

Such foreign merchants as traded to his 
dominions, had indeed no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with another proclamation, by which 
he declared and ordered, that for the future, 
the eſtate and effects of merchant ſtrangers, 
who died in his territories, ſhould belong "75 

| tne 
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the crown. This law, according to Khon- 


Hegyra 622. demir, was the only blot that ſullied the 
Ch. ar. 1225. uſtre of this prince's reign. He was ſuc- 


ceeded by Dhaher-Billah, his ſon. 


DHAHER-BILLAH. 
The FIFTY-FOURH CALIPH. 


HIS prince, as it were, only juſt ſhewed 
himſelf upon the throne. He was 
raiſed to it on the very day of his father's 
death ; and in nine months afterwards he 
was carried off by a diſtemper, which put 
an end to the great deſigns he had formed 
for the happineſs of his people. 

Abul Pharagius relates, that Dhaher had 
been long detained in priſon at the time 
Naſſer died; but he does not aſſign any rea- 
ſon for ſuch his impriſonment. Perhaps 
that prince had ſhewn ſome impatience on 
account of his father's having poſſeſſed the 
throne ſo long; and that the Caliph fearing, 
leſt the ambitious ſpirit of his ſon ſhould 
drive, him to extremities, thought it moſt 

prudent to ſecure his perſon. -— 
However that was, it is agreed that this 
prince was releaſed from a priſon in order to 
aſcend a throne ; and as he was then more 
than fifty years old, he faid to thoſe that 
brought him the news of his advancement, 
« Methinks 
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« Methinks it is of little uſe to open ſhop Duanxx. 


in the cloſe of day.“ 

This prince began his reign in ſuch a 
manner as afforded the moſt pleaſing hopes 
of what would happen in the ſequel. The 
kind of ſlavery in which his father was kept 
during the laſt years of his life, had occa- 
ſioned many diſorders in the ſtate. Dhaher 
removed them all on his acceſſion to the 
crown, and enacted wiſe laws, by which 


Hegyra 622. 


Ch. zr. 1225. 


the city of Bagdat was kept in ſuch a ſtate 


of order and tranquillity, as had not been 
| ſeem there ever ſince the time that Naſſer 
was deprived of the means of preſiding over 
the affairs of government in perſon. 

The new Caliph alſo provided for the em- 
belliſhment of Bagdat ; and amongſt other 
things, he reſolved to build a magnificent 
bridge over the Tygris, which would ſerve 
as well for an ornament to the city, as for 
the conveniency of the inhabitants : he ac- 
cordingly began the work, but did not ſee it 
finiſhed, and only the foundation was laid, 
when death ſnatched away that prince, after 
he had reigned about nine months. 


He was extremely regretted by the people, 


who flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
enjoying the moſt happy days under a prince, 


who ſeemed, by means of the misfortunes 


he had ſuffered, to have acquired thoſe hu- 


mane ſentiments ſo rarely to be found 
amongſt princes who have never taſted of 
adverſity, 
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Mosraxszs. adverſity, and which yet are ſo neceſſary to 

Hegyra 623. ſuch as are deſtined to poſſeſs a throne. 

Ch. ær. 1226. Dhaher died in the 623d year of the 
Hegyra, and was ſucceeded by Moſtanſer- 
Billah his ſon. 


MOSTANSER-BILLAH. 
The FIFTY-FIFTH CALIPH. 


OSTANSER inherited the throne 
and virtues of his father. He pro- 
ſecuted the deſigns which that prince had 
formed for the happineſs of his ſubjects; and 
as his reign was much longer, he had time 
to reap the fruits of his labour. 
Moſtanſer The new Caliph had a particular regard 
ones fog to the advancement of literature. With 
dat. that view he erected a magnificent college 
at Bagdat, and appointed ſuch perſons to be 
maſters there as were moſt remarkable for 
learning and wiſdom ; and he gained their 
good will by favours, and in particular by the 
marks of diſtinction he beſtowed on them. 
Hegyra 624. He at the ſame time founded ſeventy five 
— ſcholarſhips, with conſiderable ſtipends for 
the maintenance of as many ſtudents, with 
the title of penſioners, in that college: and 
with a view to raiſe an emulation, as well 
amongſt the maſters, as the ſcholars, he 
ſignified that he would not truſt to the — 
| of 
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of others, but that he would come in per- Mosraxszx. 
ſon to hear the lectures and diſputations, Hegyra 624. 
and ſee which of them diſtinguiſhed them. Ch. ær. 1227. 


ſelves in the ſchools. 

He accordingly went thither ; but that nei- 
ther the maſters or the ſtudents might be con- 
ſtrained by his preſence, he cauſed a covered 
paſſage to be made, by which he could go 
from his palace into a kind of gallery which 
looked into the public hall; where he 
could conveniently ſee and hear all that paſ- 
ſed, unperceived of any perſon. 

This prince, who was ſo zealous and ſo 
attentive for the inſtruction of youth, was 
equally mindful to ſee juſtice adminiſtered, 
and to perform all religious duties ; nor did 
he forget the poor, on whom he moſt cha- 
ritably beſtowed his aſſiſtance. He was 
therefore adored by his ſubjects; and the 
writers of his nation, as well poets as hi- 
ſtorians, have paid to him that tribute of 
praiſe which on account of his virtues he 
juſtly deſerved. 


Khondemir relates that Moſtanſer being The Caliph's 
one day in a gallery near the top of his pa- Bberality to 
lace, he perceived at a diſtance on the ter- _ of 
races of the houſes belonging to ſome of the Bagdat. 


citizens, many garments which were hun 

out in the ſun. The Caliph having aſked 
his vizir the reaſon of it, that miniſter an- 
{wered, that it was a precaution which ſome 
of the inhabitants were obliged to take, in 


order to celebrate the approaching feſtival 
- = 


ut 2 
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Mosranses, of the Beiram“ with greater decency ; and 
624- that not being able to buy new cloathing on 
1227 that occaſion, they were forced to waſh their 


old garments. Moſtanſer, greatly moved 
to ſee ſuch an appearance of narrow circum- 
ces amongſt a people whom he wiſhed to 
make completely happy, ordered money 
to be given to the moſt of them more than 
ſufficient to new-cloath them. He even 


made uſe of a pretty extraordinary method 


to beſtow part of his bounties. He ordered 
a large number of balls of fine gold to be 
caſt, and cauſed them to be ſhot with a croſs- 


bow on the terraces, where he had obſerved 


the garments to be hung up. This gene- 
rous artifice, the effect of his liberality, pro- 
ved a new motive for the celebrating with 
greater ardor the goodneſs and bounty of a 
prince ſo compaſſionate of the neceſſities of 
his ſubjects. _ 

We can fay nothing touching the military 
virtues of this prince, becauſe he had no 
opportunity to ſhew them. Being a ſove- 
reign, like his predeceſſors, over an im- 
menſe extent of country, like them alſo he 


* Beiram ſignifies a ſolemn feaſt. The Muſſulmen have 
but two of them; the firſt, which falls out on the tenth day 
of the laſt month of the Arabian year, which is that of the 
pilgrimage, is called by the Turks Beiram Buiuk, the 
great Beiram. The ſecond, which ends the faſt of the 
month Tamadhan, and which happens on the firſt day of the 
month, or of the moon of Scheval, is named Beiram Kutſch- 
uk, or the little Beiram. It is commonly called the Eaſter 
of the Turks. | 


D'Herbelot. Bib. Orient. page 198. 
© was 
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was poſſeſſed of very little power: inſomuch 
that in all places, except in Bagdat, where 
he might freely enjoy all the prerogatives 
of royalty, he had no more than an empty 
title. Thus, for example, he was acknow- 
leged as Caliph in Egypt ; but he drew no 
other advantage from that dignity, ſave the 
giving inveſtitures, and being named in the 
publick prayers. In other reſpects the Ajou- 
bites or deſcendants of Salaheddin, com- 
manded there as ſovereigns, with the title 
of Sultan. On the other hand, the Cali- 
phate had been violently: ſhaken by the 
Khouareſmians, who failed in their at- 
tempts, only by means of the advantages 
gained over them by the famous Genghis- 
kan, a prince much more formidable to 
the Muſſulmen than any enemy they had 
already been forced to diſpute with. 

But a piece of news which was at that 
time ſpread abroad, gave them hopes that 
they had no more to fear from that quarter. 
Genghiſkan, worn out with fatigue and 
old age, was juſt dead; unfortunately for 
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The death of 
Genghiſkan. 


the empire of the Caliphs, he left children 


behind him, to whom he tranſmitted his va- 
lour, his ambition, and moreover the inve- 


terate hatred which he bore to the Muſſul- 


men. For although he ſeemed to wage war 
indifferently on all places where he could hope 
to make a ſpeedy conqueſt, yet he ſeemed 
thoroughly bent on the ruin of the religion 
of Mahomet. He deſtroyed the Moſques, 
-< Wb IV. _ burned 
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Mosransrs. burned the Korans, and flew without mer- 


Hegyra 624. cy the prieſts and doctors of the muſſulman 
Ch. zr. 1227. law. 


OQai ſuc- 
ceeds Gen 
hiſkan his 
father. 


Alazddin 


That prince auen El power from 
the provinces which are to the eaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea, unto the country of the Ruſſi- 
ans; inſomuch that his dominions extended 
over all the northern part of Aſia, from 
China to Muſcovy. He died in the ſeventy- 
fourth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth 
of his reign, and left ſeveral children, the 
chief of which were, Toucki Kan, Yacai 
Kan, Octai, and Tuli Kan. He choſe a 
ſucceſſor from amongſt theſe. His choice 
did not fall on the eldeſt, but on the third, 
whom he thought the moſt capable of ſuc- 
ceeding him. 

Octai but too well juſtified the opinion 


8 his father had entertained of him. This 


young prince having reſolved to tread in the 


ſteps of that conqueror, put himſelf at the 


head of his troops, and ſoon gained a great 
reputation for his exploits. And the fame 
of his atchievements having been ſoon noiſed 
abroad, each potentate prepared for. his de- 
fence againſt fo formidable an enemy. 
Some amongſt them ſtrove to gain his 


py —- pn friendſhip. The Sultan of Roum, or of 
„ Natolia, was one of the firſt that ſent to 
him a ſolemn embaſſy. That Sultan was 
called Alaeddin, and was the chief of the 
only branch of the Selgiucidans which re- 
mained after the deſtruction of the two 

others. 


to O 


ſue for his 


friendſhip. 
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others. He was a man of a diſtinguiſhed Mos raxs k. 
reputation, and reckoned one of the greateſt Hegyra 624. 


princes of the age; he therefore thought 
that by ſending deputies to Octai, he ſhould 
eaſily gain his friendſhip. The embaſſa- 
dors were very well treated ; but the Sul- 
tan was highly mortified at the anſwer they 
brought back. That prince, after having 
thanked him for his civility, offered to be- 
ſtow on him a poſt at his court. 
Gelaleddin, Sultan of Khouareſm, who, 


r. 1227. 


as we have already ſaid, was diſpoſſeſſed of Hegyra 628. 
his dominions, and ſo warmly purſued by Ch. ær. 1230. 
Genghiſkan, could not ſubmit to the tak- End of the 
ing ſuch a ſtep. On the contrary, though Dynaſty of 


he was far from being ſo ſtrong as the Sel- 
giucidan, and conſequently leſs able to face 
Octai, yet he reſolved to revenge himſelf 
on that prince, for the injury which Geng- 
hiſkan bad done him. But this enterprize 
was more bold then fortunate: he was de- 
feated by the Mogul prince ; and not having 
been able to obtain the ſuccours which he 
demanded of ſeveral potentates, in order 
to continue the war, he was forced to retire 
with all ſpeed. He fled for refuge into 
Meſopotamia, where having been purſued, 
and even taken by ſurprize by the enemies 
troops, he again found means to make his 
eſcape. But he had no ſooner freed himſelf 
from captivity, than he had the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of ſome robbers of 

T 2 Curdiſtan, 


the Khoua- 
reſmians, 
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Ofaz con- 
quers all Ka- 
thai, or China, 
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Curdiſtan, who ſlew him. By the death 
of this prince, the Dynaſty of the Khouar- 
eſmians became extinct. 

I ſhall not give a particular account of the 
many conqueſts made by Octai during the 
courſe of his reign. I ſhall content myſelf 
with obſerving in general, that he con- 
ſiderably augumented the 2 inheritance 
which Genghiſkan his father had left 
him. He conquered all Eaſtern Kathai, 
and joining it to the Weſtern part, which his 
father had ſubdued fome years before his 
death, he formed the whole into one king- 
dom. Thus Kathai, that is, the province 
which we now call China, was almoſt in- 


tirely brought under the dominion of the 


Moguls. | 

Octai met with great refiſtance in making 
this conqueſt. Altoun Kan, who was kin 
of the country, raifed a formidable army on 
the firſt news he received of the approach 
of that prince; and having begun his march 
at the head of his troops, he came in fight 
of Octai, and offered him battle. It proved 
very unfortunate to the Kathatans. They 
were defeated, and for the moſt part cut in 
pieces; the reſidue ſaved themſelves only 
by a precipitate flight. Altoun Kan being 
driven to deſpair, took refuge in Namkink* 


Now called Nankin; well known on account of the 
commerce carried on there by our Eaſt-India company. 


his 
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his capital; and being reſolved not to ſur- Mosraxskx. 
vive his misfortune, or run the riſque of Hegyra £30, 


falling into the hands of an enemy who 


Ch. zr. 1232, 


furiouſly purſued him, he ſhut himſelf up in until 1241. 


one of his houſes with his wives, his chil- 
dren, and his moſt faithful ſervants and 
officers; and having ſet fire to it, they were 
all burned together, 

Octai, who had not given over the pur- 
ſuit of the Kathaians, arrived ſoon afterwards, 
gave up the city of Namkink to be plun- 
dered, diſperſed his troops over the whole 
country, and ravaged, in a terrible manner, 
the principal cities of that province. He 
then turned his arms againſt other countries; 
and having advanced as far as the banks of 
the Euphrates, he was dreaded in all parts, 
on account of his conqueſts and his cruel- 


ties. Thus he continued until his death, —— of 


which happened in the 639th year of the 
Hegyra. He left his immenſe territories to 
Gaiuk Kan his ſon; and as that prince was 
then too young to take on him the govern- 
ment, Octai put him under the tuition of 

Tourakinah-K haroun, Gaiuk's mother. 
The death of Octai cauſed great joy 
amongſt the people of the Weſt, who were 
filled with terror on account of the inroads 
made by the Moguls. Irak, Egypt, Meſo- 
potamia, and even the empire of the Greeks, 
feared they were on the eve of falling a 
prey to thoſe: bold conquerors, who, led on 
by Octai, had already attempted to make 
3 34 irruptions 
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Mosransts. irruptions into Natolia, Egypt, Syria, and 
Heeyra 63%, moſt of the neighbouring provinces. As to 
Ch. 3 Irak, it was already in ſo much danger, that 
until 1241. the outſcouts of the enemies army had pene- 
trated as far as Zancabad and Samarath, 
and had even fallen on the country round 
about Bagdat, where they had enriched 
themſelves with plunder. 
Inundation of They were no ſooner delivered from this 
me Tygris. ſcourge than they were viſited with another 
not leſs terrible, and againſt which neither 
ſtrength nor prudence could avail to help 
them. The Tygris overflowed to ſo great 
a degree, that Bagdat, and part of the pro- 
vince were almoſt entirely laid under water. 
This inundation greatly damaged moſt of the 
buildings; and ſome of the houſes fell down 
and deſtroyed many people by the fall. 
Whilſt the muſſulman empire was thus 
_ violently agitated by the incurſions, and 
rapid conqueſts of the Tartars, it met with 
ſhocks almoſt as violent on the fide of Egypt, 
the Sultans whereof had been almoſt con- 
tinually at war, either with their neighbours, 
or with the chriſtian princes, who ſtill pur- 
ſuing the deſign of the Cruſade, continued 
in arms, with a view to take the Holy Land 
from the Muſſulmen. 
Revolution The Ajoubites then. reigned in Egypt and 
8 Syria; and although thoſe ſovereigns were 
of the Ajou. Of the ſame family, yet there was not a 
bites, good harmony amongſt them. It hath 
been ſhewn that Afdhal, the ſon of Sala- 
bs heddin, 
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| heddin, and lawfutheir of that prince, was Mosranzzs. 
deprived of his dominions, by Adel his un- Hegyra630, 


cle. And Adel dying in the 615th year 
of the Hegyra, his territories deſcended. to 
Malek-al- Camel his ſon, to the prejudice 
of Salaheddin's poſterity ; Malek-al-Azis, 
grandſon of that prince, and then the only 
repreſentive of that family, being poſſeſſed 
of no more than the principality of Aleppo. 
The reſidue of the immenſe dominions of 
Salaheddin, was divided amongſt the other 
children of Adel, Camel's brothers. One 
of them, who was called Malek-al-Moad- 
ham, was Sultan of Damaſcus; another 
named Malek-al-Aſchraf was ſovereign of 
part of Meſopotamia, the reſidue whereof 
was poſſeſſed by a third ſon of Adel, called 
Malek-al-Modhafter. 
Thus without conſulting the Caliph of 
Bagdat, who had nevertheleſs been ackow- 
ledged as lawful ſovereign of thoſe provin- 
ces ever ſince the deſtruction of the Fati- 
mites, they portioned out the ſeveral ſtates, 
either by force of arms, or by way of 
treaty; after which they thought fit to fend 
to that prince to demand an inveſtiture of 
the dominions which they had thus taken 
into their poſſeſſion: and. the Caliph was 
forced to content himſelf with this mark 
of their reſpect. | 
Theſe ſeveral partitions which were made 
on the death of Adel, cauſed great diviſions 


Ch. ær. 1232, 


tians beſiege 


amongſt the Muſſulmen, and raiſed the and take it. 


T 4 hopes 
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Mosraxszs. hopes of the Chriſtians, who imagined they 
Hegyra630 might on that account the better ſucceed in 


2, 232 their deſign upon the Holy Land. Some- 


until 1241. time before the death of that prince, a con- 
ſiderable number of Cruſaders having em- 
barked in order to reinforce the chriſtian 
troops which were then in Egypt, landed 
ſafely at Damietta. Orders were forthwith 
iſſued to the Cruſaders of the ſeveral nations 
which were then in that country, to march 
without delay to Damietta, in hopes that by 
taking the place they might open a way to 
the conqueſt of all Egypt. 

Siege was therefore laid to that city ; and 
Adel happening to die ſoon after the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, the works were 
puſhed on with the greater vigour, in hopes 
that the diſputes, which would probably 
ariſe touching the right of ſucceſſion to that 
prince, would prevent the Muſſulmen from 
ſending ſuccours to the place. Malek al 
Camel, who 1s called by ſome hiſtorians 
Meledin, having ſucceeded his father in the 
Sultanſhip of Egypt, appeared however at 
the head of an army, with a view to raiſe 
the ſiege of Damietta: but his attempts were 
fruitleſs; and beſides, as in all probability, 
his affairs were ſo circumſtanced that he could 
not long keep the field, he endeavoured to 
put an end to the war, and to ſave Dami- 
etta, by offering very advantageous terms to 
the Chriſtians. be | 

e 
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He conſented to reſtore the true croſs, and Mosraxs kx. 
to ſurrender the city of Jeruſalem; to re- Hegyra 630 
leaſe all the Chriſtians he had made captives, __— 175 
without ranſom ; and to advance ſuch a ſam until 1241. 
of money as was ſufficient to rebuild' the 
walls of that city which the Sultan of Da- 
maſcus his brother had cauſed to be demo- 
liſhed ſome years before. 

Theſe propoſals cauſed great diſcord in the 
camp of the Cruſaders. Some were for ac- 
cepting them ; and others, who thought they 
well knew the Sultan's character, aſſerted, 
that his ſole aim was to deceive them, and 
gain time : the latter opinion prevailed; the 
Sultan's offers were rejected, and they ſoon 
ventured to make à general aſſault in the 
night-time,” which proved ſucceſsful. The 
Chriſtians entered Damietta almoſt without 
oppoſition, upon the 5th of November 1219, 1 
and in the 616th year of the Hegyra. | 
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This place remained only about two years Camelretakes 
in the hands of the Chriſtians. Camel hay- Damietta 
ing aſſembled his troops from all parts, and — 
Fore on the neighbouring princes to join 

im againſt the Cruſaders, he took the field, 
and without endeavouring to come to a battle 
with them, he employed his whole care in 
ſo cloſely inveſting the city, that they could 
not receive either proviſions or other ſuccours. 
Thus he reduced them in time to the greateſt 
extremities ; and at laſt the Chriſtians were 
forced to capitulate, to avoid dying by hun- 
ger and want, The Sultan granted to them 

the 
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Mosrtaxszs. the moſt honourable terms, and a truce was 
Hegyra 630 concluded for eight years. After which, 
. 0 Damietta was evacuated and reſigned u 
until 1241. into the hands of Camel, the ,8th of Sep- 
tember 1221, and the 618th year of the 
Hegyra. | 
The Chriſti- The time of this truce was employed by 
ans engage the Chriſtians in making great preparations 
Gade. for the recovery of the Holy Land. The 
Cruſade was again preached up over all Eu- 
rope, and a great number of Chriſtians ſoon 
inliſted themſelves for that ſervice, and de- 
parted for the Eaſt, where, as they were 
told, they were to be joined by Frederick 
the ſecond, emperor of Germany, who. was 
to put himſelf at their head. Frederick had 
actually undertaken to go on that expedition 
at the very time Damietta was beſieged by 
the Mahometans; but he had always de- 
clined the performance of his engagement 
on various pretences, and did not reſolve to 
. depart until the truce was almoſt expired: 
l and it was high time he arrived there ; for 
; the Cruſaders being wearied out with wait- 
ing ſo long for him, were reſolved to break 
the truce, to prevent the ardour of the ſol- 
diers from being abated. | | 
When the emperor arrived there, the Cru- 
ſaders had already fortified Ceſarea, and 
fome of the neighbouring caſtles, and were 
actually at work in repairing the fortifications 
of Joppa, in order afterwards to attack Je- 
ruſalem. The Sultan Camel ſeeing theſe 
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preparations, took alſo meaſures on his part; Mosraxses; 
he came and encamped with his troops near Hegyra 630 


Gaza, and the Sultan of Damaſcus, his ne- 


Ch. er 1232 


phew, fixed his quarters in the neighbour- until 1241. 


hood of Naplouſa. 

| Theſe great preparations ſeemed to por- 
tend the approach of a bloody battle; but 
all differences were amicably adjuſted by the 
meaſures which the emperor took imme- 
diately after his arrival. That prince at firſt 
made a ſhew of approving the reſolution 
formed by the Cruſaders, of endeavouring to 
become maſters of Jeruſalem. - He alſo 
ſeemed to approve the works which had 
been made at Ceſarea, and thoſe which were 
then in hand at Joppa : he even went to that 
place with ſome of the principal chriſtian 
lords; and his converſation, like theirs, 
turned chiefly on the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 


But whilſt he ſeemed thus intent only on The em 


war, he made an application to the Caliph, —— treaty 


which was attended with ſucceſs. He ſent yin Camel. 


to him two truſty perſons with preſents for 
that prince; and he gave him to underſtand 
that he did not come with a view to make 
conqueſts in his dominions; that on the con- 
trary he was deſirous of cultivating a friend- 
ſhip with him; but as the kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem belonged of right to his ſon , it 

was 


mis prince was called Conrade : he was fon to the em- 
peror Frederick, by Yolande, daughter of the count de Bri- 
enne king of Jeruſalem, whom he married in 1223. That 

| princeſs 
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He WIDST OOR YE: of 


was no more than reaſonable that it ſhould 
be ſurrendered up to him, on conditions 
which might be agreed on without blood- 
ſhed. | 
Camel liſtened to the propoſal, and re- 
turned a-very civil anſwer. He ſent valua- 
ble preſents to the emperor, and ſeemed 
ready to enter into a treaty. From that 
time regular conferences were held ; and at 
laſt, after a negociation, which was con- 
ducted with the utmoſt ſecrecy, articles were 
agreed on, by which the Sultan conſented 
to reſign up the city of Jeruſalem to the em- 
peror, on condition the moſque erected there 
ſhould not be touched; that the Muſſulmen 
ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion in the moſque, and ſhould keep the 
keys thereof; and that they ſhould not be 
prevented from going on a pilgrimage to 
Bethlehem; and that if a diſpute happened 


between two Muſſulmen, they ſhould be 


| life, 


convened- only before judges who were of 
their own religion ; that there ſhould be a 


truce for ten years, during which the em- 


ſhould engage to lend no aſſiſtance to 
the Chriſtians in caſe the war ſhould be re- 
newed ; and that if any of the Chriſtians 
ſhould contravene the agreement in queſtion, 
the emperor ſhould be obliged to join with 


princeſs being ſole heireſs to her father, her title to the king- 
dom of ] em became veſted in the emperor ; beſides, the 
count reſigned up to him all his right title to that king- 
dom, upon condition only that he ſhould enjoy it during his 


* 
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the Sultan in his defence. There were MosTansER. 
many other articles of the ſame nature, Hegyrs x 
which were reſpectively ſigned on Sunday Ch. Oh. 
the 18th day of February 1229, in the until 1241. 


627th year of the Hegyra. 

This treaty, by which the Chridians re- 1 
gained poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and of all 
the territory commonly called the Holy 
Land, was nevertheleſs highly diſapproved 
by moſt of the Cruſaders, as wel! becauſe 
the emperor had treated without the con- 
currence of the other lords of the confede- 
racy, as for that he was not capable, as they 
aſſerted, of acting in the name of the chriſ- 
tian princes, by reaſon he had been excom- 
municated. In fact, the pope irritated at 
the pretences uſed by this prince to delay his 
departure, at the time they cloſely preſſed 
him to go into the Eaſt, had ſolemnly ful- 
minated ſentence of excommunicationagainſt 
him. In conſequence of which, the biſhops, 
who had engaged in the Cruſade, would not 
communicate with him, and refuſed to be 
preſent at his coronation in Jeruſalem. 


The Cruſaders 
— the 


The emperor, regardleſs of their non- prederick 
compliance, took poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem on — ſſeſ⸗ 
the 17th day of March; and the next day, glem. 


which was the third Sunday in Lent, he 
went with great pomp and ceremony to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, accompanied 
by ſuch of the nobility as were in his in- 
tereſt, where he took the crown himſelf 


from the altar, and placed it on his own 
head, 
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MosTanszx.head, there not being one biſhop preſent to 

Hegyra 539 crown him. In a ſhort time he departed 

Ch. = FP from that city and went to Acre; front thence 

until 1241. he returned to his own dominions, where 
ſome important affairs called for his pre- 
ſence. 

Thus Jeruſalem returned again to the 
hands of the Chriſtians; but as the emperor 
left it without giving orders to repair the 
fortifications of the place, they were maſters 
of it only in appearance, or rather, they held 
the city in common with the Muſſulmen; 
inſomach that neither the one nor the other 
ſeemed to have a ſuperiority there. 

The pope 8 This truce was pretty punctually ob- 

Sultan of Da. ſerved ; ſo that the Chriſtians and Muſſul- 

maſcus, and men lived for a time, without having any 

— diſputes with each other. They took ad- 

vantage of this juncture to ſtrive to eſtabliſh 

Chriſtianity in that country. The pope then 

in St. Peter's chair, ſent miſſionaries thither, 

with letters of recommendation to the Sul- 

tan of Damaſcus : he alſo wrote to the Ca- 

liph of Bagdat; and both thoſe letters con- 

tained ample proofs of the truths of the 

chriſtian religion: he at the ſame aſſured 

them, that in exhorting them to embrace 

Chriſtianity, he had nothing in view but to 

procure them eternal bliſs ; and that if they 

ſhould be converted, they need not fear a 
diminution of their temporal power. 

Theſe exhortations were of no effect; and 


indeed there was no room to hope they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be able to make ſuch princes con- Mosraxsee. 
verts to Chriſtianity, whoſe dominions they Hegyra 630 
were endeavouring to take away by main 858 Jo 
force, and againſt whom they were even until 1241. 
then making freſh preparations ; for at that 

very time they were labouring in Chriſten- 

dom to bring about a new Cruſade. 

But what is moſt extraordinary on this Aladdin ſol- 

occaſion is, that the Sultan of Iconium, al- — pays 
though a Muſſulman, ſent deputies to the thewar againſt 
pope, to prevail on him to promote that en- e Moubites. 
terprize. It was Alaëddin, a Selgiucidan 
prince (called in hiſtory by the ſeveral names 
of the Sultan of Roum, of Natolia, or of 
Iconium) the ſame that received ſo haugh 
an anſwer from Octai, at the time he ſent to 
congratulate him on his acceſſion tothecrown. 
As the Tartar, notwithſtanding his lofty be- 
haviour, had promiſed his friendſhip to Ala- 
eddin, the latter thought he need not fear 
any incurſions from his troops; he therefore 
quarrelled with the Sultans of the houſe of 
Ajoub, againſt whom he declared war, and 
ſeized ſome of the towns belonging to them. 
The great deſire he had to ſee thoſe princes 
deprived of their dominions, induced him 
to apply to the pope, whom he looked on as 
the Caliph of the Chriſtians ; and he ſent, 
as his ambaſſador, one of his ſubjects named 
John Cabra, who profeſſed the chriſtian re- 
ligion. 

His deſign was to ſtir up the Chriſtians of 
the Weſt, to make a bloody war on the Sul- 

tans 
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| MosrTansrs. tans of Egypt and Syria; ; and he promiſed 
Hegyra 630 his holineſs to aſſiſt the Chriſtians with all 


until 639. 


Ch. ær. 1232 


until 1241. 


his forces, or at leaſt to facilitate the entire 
recovery of the city of Jeruſalem, and all 
that belonged thereto. It ſhould ſeem that 
this prince had alſo a deſign of eſtabliſhing 
the chriſtian religion in his dominions ; for 
he defired the pope to ſend him a nuncio 
with all poſſible ſpeed. The pope returned 
him a very obliging anſwer, by a letter dated 


the 2oth day of March 1235, and promiſed 


fully to comply with his requeſt ; but this 
deſign proved abortive by the death of the 


The death of Sultan, which happened in the 634th year 


Alacddin. 


of the Hegyra, and the Legend of the Chriſ- 
tian ra. 

Although this Sultan had greatly mal- 
treated the Chriſtians on many occaſions, 
yet, ſince they had declared war againſt the 
Ajoubites, they were inclined: to enter into 
engagements with him, and relied. greatly 
upon his aſſiſtance, which they hoped would 
facilitate the conqueſt of Paleſtine : but that 
prince dying, they were forced to depend on 
their own ſtrength, and to labour with new 
vigour, in order to induce the people to give 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance to the Cruſaders that were 
in Syria. 

At laſt they aſſembled together a conſi- 
derable number of Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, who immediately departed for the 


_ Eaſt, having at their head ſome lords of the 


highet quality. This body of troops might 
have 
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have proved very ſerviceable to the chriſtian Mosraxszx. 
cauſe, if they could have reached Paleſtine, Hegyra 630 
according to their firſt deſtination ; but the Ch . * 
great troubles which had long prevailed in to 1241. 
Conſtantinople, were the cauſe that not the 

leaſt advantage was derived from this ex- 

edition. 

Theſe troubles began at the time that The chrit. 
Alexis the third ſeated himſelf on the throne uit Haze 
of Conſtantinople, after having driven out ve 
Iſaac Angelus his brother, whom he de- Conſtantino- 
prived of his eye-ſight. The uſurper having Pie 
ſoon rendered himſelf deſpicable, on account 
of his debauchery and neglect of the affairs 
of the government, Alexis, the ſon of Iſaac, 
made uſe of that juncture to endeavour to 
replace his father on the throne. To this 
end he implored the aſſiſtance of ſome of 
the princes of the Cruſade, who were on 
their march to the Holy Land with their 
troops. Being moved by the intreaties of 
Alexis, they turned towards Conſtantinople, 
pulled the uſuper from the throne, and re- 
placed Iſaac thereon: however, as he was 
deprived of his ſight, and conſequently was 
not fit to make his appearance in publick, 
or to tranſact the buſineſs of the ſtate, they 
appointed Alexis his fon to be his colleague, 
and crowned him accordingly. 

Theſe princes were obliged, out of grati- 
tude, to ſhew great favour to the Cruſaders 
in Conſtantinople. The latter made an ill 
uſe of it, and ſoon rendered themſelves fo 
odious, that the people being unable to ob- 

Vo L. IV. U tain 
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MosraxsER. tain juſtice from the emperors, were, by in- 
Hegyra 630 ſenfible degrees, inclined to a revolt; and 
tp 4 n laſt it burſt forth, when a prince, even 
to 1241. of the family of the emperors, thought fit 
to head the mutineers. 
It was Alexis Ducas, ſurnamed Murtzuf- 
Alexis Ducas flius. In the firſt place he ſeized Alexis, put 
 dethrones him in chains, and threw him into priſon ; 
— ſoon after which he ſtrangled him with his 
own hands, and cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor. As to Iſaac, he died at 
the beginning of this revolution, either of 
fear, or, as ſome authors aſſert, of poiſon 
given him by Murtzufflius. 
The Cruſaders not being ſtrong enough to 
Latin empe- remedy theſe diſorders, demanded aſſiſtance 


rors eſtabliſh- . . k 
1 of their allies, and attacked the uſurper in 


tinople. his capital; therefore they beſieged Conſtan- 
tinople, took and plundered it, and then 
placed on the throne Baldwyn earl of Flan- 
ders. The Greeks reſolving to have a prince 
of their own nation, proclaimed Theodore 
Laſcaris to be emperor. Thus there were 
two emperors, one on each fide, which cauſed 
a continual war. | | 
After the death of Baldwyn, Henry his 
brother aſcended the throne; and that prince 
having left no children, the French, Vene- 
tian, and Italian nobles, appointed as his ſuc- 
ceſſor Peter de Courtenai, the ſon of Peter 
of France, and Iſabella de Courtenai, and 
grandſon of Lewis the groſs king of France. 
Robert his fon ſucceeded him, and after 


2 having 
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having reigned ſome years, left the crown Mosraxszs. 
to Baldwyn his ſon : but as that prince was Hegyra 630 
then only nine years old, they appointed for . 
him a tutor, whom they alſo aſſociated in to 1241. 
the empire. The advanced age of this col- 
league gave room to believe that he would 
not ſtand in the way of Baldwyn, when 
he ſhould arrive at full age; it was John de 
Brienne, then fourſcore years of age. They 
conferred this crown upon him. by way of 
making him amends for that which he loſt, 
when Frederick emperor of Germany de- 
prived him of the kingdom of Jeruſalem. 
It has already appeared, that by- the trea 
between Frederick and the Sultan — 
the former obtained a ceſſion of Jeruſalem, 
of which he poſſeſſed himſelf, without re- 
garding his engagements with the prince 
who had a right to that crown. 

The perſon who was then emperor on the 
ſide of the Greeks, was called John Ducas 
Vataces. He was ſon-in-law to Theodore 
Laſcaris, who appointed him to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor at his death. That prince made ſeve- 
ral attempts to become maſter of rhe throne ; 
amongſt others, he entered into a league 
with the king of the Bulgarians, who had 
fided, until that time, with the princes of 
the Crufade : this deſertion proved highly 
prejudicial to their affairs ; however, they 
bore up againſt Vataces and his ally, and 
even deſtroyed their fleet, when they ap- 

V2 proached 
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Hegyra 630 
to 639. 

Ch. ær. 1232 
tO 1241. 
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proached Conſtantinople, in order to beſiege 
It. 

But after a war of many years continu- 
ance, Baldwyn, who was then old enough 
to aſſume the reins of government, finding 
the number of his troops conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, ſued to the pope, and to the chriſ- 
tian princes: he even went into France to 
ſollicit for aſſiſtance againſt his enemies. A 
Cruſade was immediately publiſhed in his 
behalf; or rather, they propoſed to divide 
the forces which were deſtined for the Holy 
Land ; and part. of them were ordered to 
march to Conſtantinople, at the ſame time 
that the reſidue went into Paleſtine. Thus, 
inſtead of forming one Cruſade ſtrong enough 
to prevail either in Greece or Syria, they 
formed two weak ones, neither of which 
was attended with ſucceſs : beſides, diſſen- 
tions. aroſe amongſt the Cruſaders, and by 
reaſon thereof no conſiderable enterprize 
could be undertaken ; and the whole ended 
in the making ſome incurſions into the muſ- 
ſulman territories, in which they loſt many 


men, without reaping any other advantage 


than that of ruining their country, and 
cruelly plundering all they could lay their 
hands on. Another truce was now agreed 
on between the parties, which they were 
forced to conclude, in order to make prepa- 
rations for defending themſelves againſt the 
Moguls and Tartars, who, like an impetu- 

ous 
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ous torrent, threatened ſoon to inundate all MosraxsER. 
that part of the Faſt. The death of Octai Hegyra 630 
their emperor, which happened, as I have Ch. r. 123. 
already obſerved, in the 63gth year of the to 1241. 
Hegyra, ſeemed for a while to appeaſe the 

tempeſt ; but in the following year they re- 

newed their inroads with their wonted fury, 

and ſpread terror even to the uttermoſt parts 

of the Eaſt. 

This was the laſt year of the life and reign Hegyra 645. 
of Moſtanſer. He died at Bagdat in the Ch. ar. 1242. 
fifty-ninth year of his age, andthe ſeventeenth Th. ceath of 
year of his reign. He was greatly regretted Moſtanzr. 
by his ſubjects; and indeed they loſt in him 
an affectionate father, who loved them like 
children, and who always ſtrove to promote 
their happineſs. All parts reſounded with 
the praiſes they beſtowed on his goodneſs, 
his clemency, and above all his liberality. 

An Arabian hiſtory, intitled Tarikh-al-Ab- 
bas, that is to ſay, The chronicle of the 
Abaſſians, contains a paſſage which gives a 
high idea of that prince's generoſity. The 
author relates, thar Moſtanſer going one day 
with an old courtier to viſit the place where 
his treaſures were locked up, found a ciſtern 
full of gold and filver ; and pleaſed with 
the diſcovery, he cried out in a tranſport, 

* Would to God I may live long enppgh to 
make a proper diſtribution of all I have found 
in this veſſel.” 

The perſon that accompanied him, ap- 
pearing to ſmile when he heard theſe words, 

| U 3 | the 
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Mosraxstr. the Caliph defired to know the cauſe of it? 


Hegyra 640. The courtier anſwered, © I well remember 

Ch. ær. 1242. 

ſer your grandfather to this place, at which 

time the ciſtern wanted almoſt two yards of 

being full : that prince, from a ſentiment 

very contrary to that you have juſt now 

ſhewn, cried out, Would to God I may live 

long enough to fill it!“ Naſſer was indeed a 

great lover of money, and always carefully 

laid it up; whereas, Moſtanſer's greateſt 
pleaſure was to diſtribute it bountifully. 

That prince left his crown to the unhappy 
Moſtazem his ſon, in whoſe time that great 
revolution happened, which proved the de- 
ſtruction of Bagdat, and the downfal of the 
empire of the Abaſhans. 

Learned mn During the reign of Moſtanſer many 

1 learned men appeared, amongſt whom they 

reign of Mof. gave the pre- eminence to the famous doctor 

tanſer. Al-Eman-Phalcrodin-Tazis. He was one 
of the greateſt ſcholars that the muſſul- 
man empire ever produced. He brought up 
many diſciples, who, by acquiring a great 
reputation, increaſed ftill more their maſter's 
fame. This learned man wrote many trea- 
tifes on all parts of philoſophy. 

Several Chriſtians alſo who were phyſi- 
cians, diſtinguiſhed themſelves not only in 
the art of medicine, but alſo in other the 
moſt ſublime ſciences. Such as Haſnum, a 
phyſician of Roha, or Edeſſa; Jacoub ebn 
Sakland, a phyſician of Damaſcus; = 

A ou 


that I one day accompanied the Caliph Naſ- 
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Abou Salem, commonly called by the name Mosrazem. 
of Ebn-Caraba. This laſt was a native of Hegyra 640. 
Malatia in Armenia : he ſettled at the court Ch· ær. 1242. 
of Alatddin, a Selgiucidan prince, Sultan of 


Iconium ; and having incurred his maſter's 


diſpleaſure, he poiſoned himſelf. 


MOSTAZEM-BILLAE. 
The FIFTY-SIXTH and laſt CALIPH. 


HIS prince was proclaimed Caliph on The character 
the very day his father died. Far from of Moſtazem. 
imitating the great prudence, goodneſs, and 
moderation, which had been ſhewn by Moſ- 
tanſer, and had gained him the love and ve- 
neration of the people, the weak Moſtazem 
diſgraced the throne by qualities diame- 
trically oppoſite. Being fond of pleaſure, 
and trifling amuſements, to which he entirely 
devoted himſelf, he totally neglected the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſtate, which this effeminate 
prince looked upon to be beneath a ſove- 
reign, and which he left in the hands of his 
vizir, and of his miſtreſſes. 

Such was the beginning of Moſtazem's 
reign ; and the people were by ſo much the 
more diſcontented with his conduct, as they 
had juſt loſt a prince of a very different cha- 
racter. The veneration they bore to whoſe 
memory, did indeed prevent them from 
coming to extremities with his ſon; but they 
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MosTazen. ſo plainly ſhewed their diſpleaſure, and even 

Hegyra 640. their contempt, that Moſtazem could not 

Wu. poſſibly be ignorant of their ſentiments. 

He introduces He thought he ſhould ſufficiently remedy 

my new this, and regain the good-will of the people, 

ms. 

by affecting to uſe great pomp; he alſo 
began not to appear publickly ſo often as 
uſual, and to render acceſs to his palace 
ſomewhat more difficult, by preſcribing a 
ceremonial, which obliged all ſuch as en- 
tered there to ſubmit to ſome very ſtrange 
formalities, which accordingly produced the 
deſired effect. 

That prince fixed a ſtone at the fill of 
his palace gates, and found means to pro- 
cure honours to be paid to it as great as 
thoſe paid to the famous black ſtone at 
Mecca. He cauſed a piece of black velvet 
to be fixed at the height of a man, to one 
of the windows Acre faced the entrance. 
And all perſons were forced to kiſs both the 
velvet and the ſtone, before they could gain 
admittance. This ceremonial was at firſt 
thought to be very ridiculous ; but it was 
ſubmitted to, and at laſt the cuſtom was 
conſidered as an a& of devotion. 

Moſtazem having thus procured venera- 
tion to, be paid to his palace, whilſt his 
perſon was held in great contempt, he next 
reſolved to fix the eyes of the people u 
himſelf, and even cauſe them to pay Em 
great reſpect. To this end, when he went 
out of the palace, he was always attended 


by 
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by a gallant and numerous train. Beſides, Mos razu. 
he never appeared abroad bare-faced ; .but r 
was covered with a veil, which made the © 24 
people more deſirous of ſeeing him; inſo- 

much that on this account, as well as by 

reaſon of the fine appearance of the proceſ- 

ſion, there was always a great crowd of 

people on the way he came: and ſo great 

was the vanity of Moſtazem, that he looked 

on this concourſe of the inhabitants as a 

proof of their reverence and regard for his 

perſon. Thus that prince, intirely miſtak- 

ing his duty, ridiculouſly thought he well 
pertormed it by a vain pomp, and neglected 

one of the principal parts thereof, namely, 

the ſtriving by his good conduct and ex- 

ample to gain the hearts of the people. 

But ſpight of his ſhameful indolence, Nafteddin 
affairs were well conducted during the firſt a Ar — 
years of his Caliphate. Through an ill judged and aftivity 
pride or an averſion to buſineſs, he intruſt- in the Caliph. 
ed all things to the management of his 
vizir. It happily fell out that the perſon 
then in poſſeſſion of that office performed 
it with the utmoſt care and uprightneſs. 

He was a Muſſulman named Naſſereddin, 
who had for many years enjoyed the higheſt 
reputation. He had been vizir to the pre- 
ceding Caliph, and Moſtazem continued 
him jn that office on his acceſſion to the 
throne. As this officer was indefatigable 
in buſineſs, he proved very {ſerviceable to 
that prince, who choſe to avoid the — 
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Mosrazku. Of it: he therefore alone ſuſtained the whole 
Hegyra 642. weight of affairs, and kept them on the 
Ch. ær. 1244: ſame footing as they were during the late 
| Caliph's reign, until the time of his death, 
which happened ſoon, to the great misfortune 
of the people. That miniſter died in the ſe- 
cond year of Moſtazem's reign, and was 
immediately ſucceeded by a man of a very 
difterent character. 
Mouiaeddin This new miniſter was called Mouiaed- 
_—_— him Jjn-al-Cami; a name fatal to the houſe of 
s Abbas, whoſe ruin was the effect of this 
miniſter's treachery. However, for ſome 
ears, he took no ſteps contrary to the inte- 
reſt of his ſovereign and the nation ; he even 
ſeemed deſirous of treading in the ſteps of 
his predeceſſor; inſomuch that during ſome 
years no great diſturbances aroſe in Bagdat. 
Affairs were nearly in the fame ſituation 
both in Egypt and Syria : but a change ſoon 
enſued ; for they were on the point of being 
attacked by very formidable enemies. © The 
Moguls and Tartars, having renewed their 
incurſiqns, theſe countries were greatly al- 
armed on a report which was ſpread, that 
they muſt ſoon expect a viſit from thoſe 
fierce enemies. Their fears were diſſipated 
when intelligence was brought that the ſtorm 
had fallen in a more diſtant region: but 
they ſoon received advice of the arrival of 
new enemies. 
Bad ſucceſs of The chriſtian princes had diſembarked 
2 new . at the port of Acre, and were preparing to 
open the campaign, They would _m_ 
een 
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been much more formidable, if they had Meer kts 
not imprudently divided their troops: but Hegyra 642. 
part of the Cruſaders, as we have already Ch. r. 1244. 
ſaid, having marched to Conſtantinople, to 
aſſt the emperor Baldwyn, the troops that 
came into Syria were not numerons enough 
to carry on the war with ſucceſs. 

Although the princes of the Cruſade were 
already weakened by this partition, yet they 
again ſubdivided their troops, and were not 
faſible of the imprudence of that ſtep, until 
it was too late to prevent the ill conſequences 
of it. The army having marched in a body 
towards Aſcalon, the duke of Burgundy, 
and ſome other of the chief lords, with a 
conſiderable detachment under them, went 
towards Gaza, which they looked upon as 
a certain and eaſy conqueſt. But Malek- 
Saleh, Sultan of Egypt, having come up 
with them, gave them battle, and totally 
routed their troops. The remainder of the 
army which was in the neighbourhood of 
Aſcalon, marched back again, and ſheltered 
themſelves under the walls of Acre. Thus 
the great preparations which had been made 
for this Cruſade, ended with the loſs of a 
battle : and this was followed by a treaty, 
not leſs diſgraceful to the Chriſtians than the 
defeat they had ſo lately ſuffered, through 
their own imprudence. 

They treated with- the enemy, but were 
divided into two parties. Some of them 
made a truce with the Sultan of — 

an 
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Mosrazzu. and others concluded a truce with Malek. 
Hegyra 642. Saleh Sultan of Egypt. And they even ſti- 
. 2244" pulated to aſſiſt the latter againſt the Sultan 


The earl of 
Cornwall 
brings ſuc- 
cours to the 
Cruſaders. 


of Damaſcus. This extraordinary treaty 
being concluded, the chriſtian princes, for 
the moſt part, thought they had done enough: 
they therefore embarked at the port of Acre, 
and returned to their own country. 

The great diviſions which had long reign- 
ed between the Templars and Hoſpitalers were 
the cauſe of this diſorder: for it is certain, 
that if there had been a good underſtanding 


between them, and they had acted in con- 


cert, they might have made advantage of 
the quarrel which had ariſen between the 


two Sultans, and fought them with the 


greateſt proſpect of ſucceſs. And this they 
might the more have depended upon, as 
they were ſure of receiving new reinforce- 
ments from the Engliſh, who were going 
with all ſpeed to the aſſiſtance of the Cru- 
ſaders. 
They actually arrived; but the treaties 
were firſt concluded: inſomuch that Rich- 
ard earl of Cornwall, who commanded the 
Engliſh Cruſaders, had the mortification to 
find that he had taken much pains to no 
purpoſe. He vainly ſtrove to reconcile the 
differences between the knights Templars 
and the Hoſpitalers: the hatred they bore 
towards each other was too intenſe ever to 
be extinguiſhed. Finding therefore that 
there was no probability of undertaking any 
i enterprize 
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enterprize with ſucceſs, he reſolved to re- Mosrazem, 
turn, In the interim, the Sultan of Egypt Hegyra 642. 
having offered to treat with him, and to Ch. ær. 2244- 
grant treſh advantages to the Chriſtians, that | 
prince complied. This negociation was 

managed by the Hoſpitalers. As they were 
apprehenſive that Richard would fide with 

the Templars, and conſequently with the 

Sultan of Damaſcus, they prevailed on the 

monarch of Egypt to anticipate him ; and at 

the ſame time adviſed the Engliſh prince 

to liſten to the Sultan's propoſal. 

A new truce was therefore concluded, by xe ggns a 
which it was ſtipulated that in the firſt place, treaty with 
each party ſhould releaſe their priſoners taken tg of | 
at the battle of Gaza, and that the Chriſtians 
ſhould enjoy ſome lands in Paleſtine, which 
were then in poſſeſſion of the Sultan. This 
treaty being ſigned, Richard departed from 
the Eaſt, having left ſome troops to ſtrengthen 
the garriſons of the Cruſaders in that country. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Egypt and 
Syria in the 639th year of the Hegyra, and 
the 124 1ſt of the Chriſtian æra, at which 
time Richard earl of Cornwall ſet ſail for 
England. 

From that time until 642 nothing memo- The Khoua- 
rable paſſed in thoſe regions; however, they ſeinians elta- 
continually ſtood on their guard on account gyes iu Pale. 
of the Tartars and Moguls, whoſe arrival fine, and 
they continually dreaded. A body of troops —— 
of that nation had entered Khouareſm, and | 

committed ſuch ravages that the people on 
| I the 
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the province, being no longer able to ſubſiſt 
there, quitted their country; and having 
wandered about for a while, they came into 
Egypt to ſeek a place of habitation. They 
ſued to the Sultan for a portion of land to 
be given to them for that purpoſe. That 
prince lent a favourable ear to their re- 
queſt; but as he did not chuſe to have 
them for ſo near neighbours, he propoſed 
it to them, that they ſhould go into Pale- 
ſtine; he even invited them to ſettle there, 
and promiſed to aſſiſt them againſt all oppo- 
nents whatſoever. He did not regard his 
breach of the treaty, by which he had yielded 
up to the Chriſtians the lands he poſſeſſed 


in that country; his view was to make 


friends of the Khouareſmians, and thereby 
as it were to put a curb upon the Sultan of 
Damaſcus, and ſuch of the Chriftians as 
were in alliance with that prince. 

This ſtep proved prejudicial to the Chriſt- 
1ans alone. The Khouareſmians having 
made an irruption into Paleſtine, advanced 
even as far as Jeruſalem, before any the leaſt 
intelligence arrived of their march. The 
Chriſtians implored the aſſiſtance of the Sul- 
tan of Damaſcus, and the reſt of the Muſſul- 
man princes who where intereſted in pre- 
venting thoſe vagrant people from eſtabliſh- 


ing themſelves in Paleſtine ; but having re- 


ceived only bare promiſes, their towns be- 
ing unfortified ; and beſides, the Cruſaders 
not being numerous enough to oppoſe the 

new 


9 . i. „ 
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new comers, they reſolved to abandon Jeru- Mos razzu. 
ſalem, and to ſeek a refuge amongſt the N 642. 


Chriſtians who were poſſeſſed of more remote * 
laces. 

Thoſe fugitives, in number about fix 
thouſand, took the road to the mountains, 
carrying with them all their effects. They 
entertained hopes, that if they could avoid 
the Khouareſmians, they ſhould be ſafe from 
the reſt of the Muſſulmen, by means of the 
truce they had figned with the Sultan ; but 
unhappily they met with a very different 
treatment. The love of plunder prevailing 
over the faith of treaties, the Muſſulmen fell 
on the Chriſtians, killed part of them, and 
made ſlaves of. the reſt, whom they ſold to 
other Mahometans. 

A numerous detachment of the * 
Chriſtians having left the main body, t 
march through the plain of Rama, fell "a 
with the Khouareſmians, who cut the whole 
party in pieces, except about three hundred 
men, who were ſo lucky as to eſcape from 
the ſlaughter. Such of the Chriſtians as 
were unable to leave Jeruſalem, and had fled 
to the church of the Sepulchre, as to a ſure 
aſylum, met with the like treatment. The 


EKhouareſmians were no ſooner maſters of 


Jeruſalem, than they furiouſly entered that 
church, and butchered all the Chriſtians they 
found there on the very altar. After which 
they demoliſhed part of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, broke in pieces the marble with which 

it 
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MosTazem. it was lined, and preſerved only the pillars, 
Hegyra 642. which they ſent to Medina to adorn Maho- 
. 124+ met's tomb. From thence they went to the 


church of Calvary, which they defiled in a 
moſt extraordinary manner, and deſtroyed 
the tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon, and ſuch 
of his ſucceſſors as were interred there, 
They alſo committed the greateſt exceſſes at 
Mount Sion, in the temple, in the church 
of the valley of Jehoſaphat, in which is the 
ſepulchre of the Virgin Mary; and ended 
their profanations with the church of Beth- 
lehem, and the grotto of the nativity. All 
theſe particulars are extracted from a letter, 
which was written by Robert patriarch of 


Jeruſalem, Henry archbiſhop of Nazareth, 


and other prelates, to the biſhops of France 
and England : it is dated from Acre the 
25th of November 1244. 

So ſoon as the news of this tmifortune 
reached the ears of the princes of the Cru- 
ſade, they aſſembled their troops, and join- 
ing the Sultan of Damaſcus their ally, they 
began their march to oppoſe the Khouareſ- 
mians, and prevent them at leaſt from plun- 
dering the reſt of the country. The latter, 
on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence : they went and encamped before 
Gaza, where they waited for the ſuccours 
which the Sultan of Egypt had promiſed to 
ſend them; ſo ſoon as this reinforcement ar- 
rived, they marched up to their enemy. A 
bloody battle enſued, in which the Muſſul- 


men 


ft 
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men in alliance with the Chriſtians were Mosrazem. 
broken and put to flight. The Cruſaders Hegyra642. 
ſoon underwent the fame fate; for having Oh. 1244 
attempted to make head againſt the Khou- 

areſmians, and the troops of the Sultan of 

Egypt, they were borne down by numbers, 

and almoſt entirely cut in pieces, except a 

few, part of which made their eſcape, and 

the reſidue were made ſlaves. 

After this defeat, the victorious Khou- 
areſmians came and encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood-of Acre, and made incurſions over 
the whole country, exacting contributions, 
which until that time had belonged to the 
Chriſtians. The Cruſaders were reduced to 
ſo deplorable a ſituation, that, excepting 
ſome fortreſſes which they were ſtill able to 
defend, they ran a riſque of loſing all that 
they poſſeſſed in Syria. 

This diſaſter having filled all Chriſtendom 
with conſternation, the pope wrote to all the 
princes in Europe, to prevail on them to un- 
dertake a new Cruſade. A general readi- 
neſs appeared amongſt them of aſſiſting the 
Chriſtians in the Eaſt ; and yet, almoſt three 
years paſſed before any ſteps were taken tocarry 
into effect ſo important a deſign : and when 
the time came which was appointed for the 
march of the ſuccours, St. Lewis of France 
was the only European monarch that de- 
parted for the Holy Land. 

Some of them engaged on the fide of Hegyra 645. 
Baldwyn the ſecond, emperor of Conftau. © r. 1247: 

Vol. IV. X tinople, 


Mr angie. tinople, who ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance, 
Hegyra 645. in order to aſcend his throne, which was then 
Ch. zr. 1247- poſſeſſed by John Vataces, as we have al- 
ready obſervel : others, eſpouſing the quar- 
rel which then ſubſiſted between the pope 
and the emperor Frederick, engaged them- 
ſelves in the Cruſade which that pontiff had 
publiſhed againſt Frederick. The king of 
France being therefore the only ſovereign that 
remained to take the conduct of the princi- 
pal Cruſade, he quitted his wy — and 
Hegyra 646. about the cloſe of the year 124 arrived at 
Ch. ær. 1248. Cyprus, where he waited for his fleet and 
the reſt of his troops. 
Hegyra 6473. That prince, having been joined by his 
Ch. zr. 1249. whole force, departed from Cyprus the 13th 
St. Lewis Of May 1249; and, inſtead of failing 1 imme- 
aaa Paleſtine, he choſe rather to attack 
cent in Fg pt. the Sultan of Egypt directly in his own do- 
minions. He cauſed his fleet to ſteer to Da- 
mietta, with a deſign to beſiege that place; 
but he was not put to the trouble of under- 
taking it. That monarch having made a 
deſcent with his troops in fight of the Muſ- 
ſulmen, the latter retired after a ſlight reſiſt- 
ance; and the Chriſtians were amazed to 
hear, in a ſhort time, that their enemies had 
abandoned the place during the night. 

The king thus took poſſeſſion of it with- 
out any difficulty; after which he propoſed 
to attack Cairo, then the capital of that coun- 
try: but as the inundation of the Nile 
was then . he deferred the ex- 
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pedition until the end of the ſummer, when Mosrazew, 
the waters ſhould be withdrawn. It was in the 2 647. 


month of November that this prince began 
his march from Damietta to go to Cairo; but 
he was firſt deſirous of attacking the Muſ- 
ſulmen, who were encamped at a place called 
Manſourah *. 

Whilſt he was on his march he was in- 
formed that Saleh, Sultan of Egypt, was 
dead. He was ſucceeded in the throne by 
his fon Touranſchah, otherwiſe called Malek 
al Moadham, who was then in Meſopotamia. 
During his abſence Schagr-Aldor, his mother, 
took charge of the government, and ap- 
pointed the Emir Fakareddin to be general 
of the troops which were at Manſourah. 


„r. 1249. 


The French were a long time prevented Hegyra 648. 
from reaching that place, on account of a Ch. ær. 1250. 


canal drawn from the Nile, which ſeparated 
the two armies. They ſtrove to make a 
cauſeway in order to croſs it; but the Muſ- 
ſulmen repulſed the workmen, and deſtroyed 
the works they had begun: thus they were 
ſtopped until the month of February in the 
next year, when the French having diſco- 
vered a ford, they ſurpriſed the enemy in 


Manſourah is a city which ſtands on the Nile, at a place 
where that river divide into two chief branches. It was 
ſounded by Almanſor Billah, the third Caliph of the houſe 
of Fatima, from whom it received its name. It was reſtored 
and fortified by Malek al Camel, Sultan of Egypt, to cover 
the country from the incurſions of the Chriſtians, from whom 
he retook Damietta, which they had ſeized in the 613th year 


of the Hegyra. | 
32 their 
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Mosrazem. their camp, and killed a great number of 

Hegyra 648. them, amongſt others Fakareddin their ge- 

Ch. ar. 1250. neral : but ſome lords who were headed b 
Robert count of Artois, the king's brother, 
having advanced to Manſourah, they were 
ſurrounded and cut in pieces by the Sara- 
cens. 

The French The French army was not in a condition 

army 1: de- of revenging their death: ſickneſs began to 

roved, and þ . 

the king taken appear among the troops; the king himſelf 

priſoner. was ſeized with it, inſomuch that for a while 
they were forced to remain totally inactive. 
In the mean time the new Sultan arriving at 
Manſourah, his preſence, and the troops he 
brought with him, raiſed the courage of the 
Muſſulmen, whilſt on the other hand con- 
ſternation daily augmented in the French 
camp. The king finding that his army con- 
tinually diminiſhed, and being likewiſe una- 
ble through want of proviſions to remain 
any longer in his camp, he reſolved to return 
to Damietta without delay ; but it was now 
too late: the Muſſulmen attacked the French 
whilſt they were retreating, and made a ter- 
rible ſlaughter of them. The king, who was 
ſick of the ſame diſtemper which had ſeized 
his troops, having remained with a few of 
his attendants, was carried to a neighbouring 
town, where he was ſo ill, that it was thought 
he could not ſurvive that day ; however he 
recovered a little, and the enemy having al- 


moſt at the ſame time entered the place which 
| he 
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he had choſen for his retreat, he had no re- Mosrazzw. 
medy left; but was forced to yield himſelf Hegyra 648, 
up a priſoner, together with all his ſubjects S. =: 1250. 
that were about him. 

That prince was conducted to Manſourah, 
where they put him in chains; but as he 
was fick, and as it greatly behoved the Sa- 
racens to preſerve the life of ſo important a 
priſoner, an Arabian phyſician adminiſtered 
a potion to the king, which ſoon reſtored 
him to health. Thus ended that great en- 
terprize, and all the pleaſing hopes at once 

were daſhed which had been entertained of 
its ſucceſs. 

In a few days after the king was made A treaty be- 
priſoner, the Sultan taking advantage of that UT 1 
eyent, in order to recover what the Chriſ- $012. 
tians had deprived him of at the beginning 
of the campaign, offered to grant a truce to 
the Chriſtians, on condition that Damietta 
ſhould be given up to him, and moreover, 
that he ſhould be indemnified for the ex- 
pences of the war, reckoning from the day 
the Cruſaders made themſelves maſters of 
that city. The king, plainly ſeeing that in 
the preſent confuſion of affairs, the troops 
which were in garriſon at Damietta, would 
not be able to defend that place againſt a vic- 
torious enemy, conſented to the Sultan's de- 
mands, in conſequence whereof a treaty was 
concluded, which contained the en 


articles: 
. « That 
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MosTazeu. That there ſhould be a truce for ten 
Hegyra 648. years between the two nations: that the 
Ch. r. 1250. king ſhould be ſet at liberty, together with 
all the Chriſtians that were priſoners, not 
only ſuch as had been taken ſince the arrival 
of that monarch in Egypt, but alſo ſince the 
time of the truce which the emperor Frede- 
rick had concluded with the Sultan Camel: 
that the Chriſtians ſhould be reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and the other places 
which were in their hands at the time of the 
king's arrival: that Lewis, on his part, ſhould 
reſtore Damietta to the Saracens, and pay 
eight hundred thouſand beſants, as well for 
the ranſom of the priſoners, as to indemnify 
the Sultan for the expences of the war ; and 
that he ſhould ſet at liberty all the muſſul- 
men priſoners that had been taken in Egypt 
and in Paleſtine, ſince the truce with the 

emperor Frederick.” | 
The parties having ſworn duly to perform 
. theſe conditions, the king, the princes and 
lords, and the few ſoldiers which had been 
taken, were ſet at liberty after about a 

month's impriſonment. 

End of the The reign of Moadham was put to an end 
2 of ſoon after the concluſion of this truce. The 
and cn. chief officers of his army diſguſted, by rea- 
mencement of ſon that prince had treated with the French 
1 king without their advice or knowledge, 
ſoon aſſaſſinated him as he roſe from table. 
Theſe officers were of the number of thoſe 


called 
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called Mameluks, ſo often mentioned in ori- MosrAZz Mu. 
ental hiſtory. That word, which in Ara- Hegyra 648. 
bick ſignifies a ſlave, was made uſe of to 9 
diſtinguiſh in particular the Turkiſh and Cir- 
caſſian ſlaves, who had been trained up to 
military diſcipline by the Sultans of the houſe 
of Ajoub, and who in the ſequel became 
maſters of Egypt. Maleh al Salek, the ſon 
of Camel, was the firſt that purchaſed 
Turkiſh ſlaves of the Tartars, who then ra- 
vaged all Aſia. He uſed them to an exact 
diſcipline; and finding the progreſs they 
made, he gained their good-will, and placed 
his whole confidence in them. He appointed 
ſome of them to be his life-guard, and placed 
others in garriſon in the principal cities of 
Egypt. | 

is militia might well be compared with 
the Turkiſh ſlaves, whom the Caliphs of Bag- 
dat had, in former times, imprudently brought 
up at their court. The authority which 
thoſe princes gave to them, made them in- 
ſolent; they got the power into their hands, 
and became, as we have already ſaid, abſo- 
lute maſters in Bagdat. The Mameluks 
acted in like manner in reſpect to the Ajou- 
bites, whom they laid under a neceſſity of 
applying to them on all affairs of impor- 
tance; and the unhappy Moadham having 
concluded a treaty With the king of France 
without their conſent, they cruelly revenged 
the ſlight by aſſaſſinating that prince, at a 

R4 time 
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Mosrazzen, time when he had reigned only about two 
Hegyra 648. months. 


Hegyra 649. 
Ch. wr. 1251. 


So ſoon as he was dead, Schagr-Aldor his 
mother aſſumed the reins of government; 
but the people, who could not bear to ſub- 
mit to the commands of a woman, obliged 
that princeſs to marry. The Mameluks, 
and probably ſtill more the affection which 
ſhe bore to Ibek their commander, prevailed 
on her to make choice of that officer as a 
huſband. So ſoon as the marriage was fo- 
lemnized, Ibek was proclaimed Sultan, and 
was the firſt of the Dynaſty of the Mame- 
luks, which ſubſiſted more than a century 
in Egypt. 

Malek al Moadham was the laſt Sultan of 
the Dynaſty of the Ajoubites, which had 
laſted in that country more than fourſcore 
years from the time of Salaheddin. 

The new Sultan having ratified the treaty 
which his predeceflor had concluded with 
the Cruſaders, the king went to Acre, in 
expectation that the articles already agreed 
on would be carried into execution. He had 
already performed all that he had promiſed 
on his part; but the Sultan did not act with 
the ſame integrity. He releaſed only about 
four hundred priſoners, and he had almoſt 
twelve thouſand in his hands; and many of 
them being ſick, were by his order, for the 
moſt part, cruelly butchered. Inſtead of re- 
ſtoring all the warlike ſtores and machines, 
as he had agreed to do, he cauſed them » 
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be burned, and even refuſed to reſtore the Mosrazzy. 
houſhold furniture which the king had left Hegyra 649. 
at Damietta. TR 
That monarch, who remained at Acre, Employments 
whence he expected ſoon to ſet fail for 98. Levis 
France, changed his mind when he was in- 1 
formed that the Sultan had infringed ſo 
many of the articles on his part. He plainly 
ſaw that if he departed whilſt affairs remained 
in ſuch a poſture, the priſoners would never 
be releaſed ; and that, notwithſtanding the 
truce, the Muſſulmen would ſoon renew the 
war againſt the Chriſtians : he therefore de- 
ferred his departure, and made known in his 
kingdom the reaſons which detained him in 
the Eaſt. | 
He remained in that country almoſt four Hegyra 650. 
years, during which he obtained the free- Ch. =: 1258. 
dom of all the Chriſtians that had been 
taken priſoners for the ſpace of twenty years 
then paſt. He alſo employed part of that 
time in repairing the fortifications of many 
places which had been brought into a very 
ruinous condition during the war; ſo that 
the cities of Acre, Ceſarea, Joppa, Sidon, 
and the caſtle of Hiffa, were thoroughly re- 
paired and duly ſtrengthened, and all at the 
coſts of that prince. As to Jeruſalem, he 
could never get poſſeſſion of that city, al- 
though the ſurrender of it was one of the 
principal articles of the truce, On account 
of this faithleſs dealing of the Sultan, the 
king reſolved not to leave the Eaſt, but to 
Wait 
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wait for the arrival of the troops, which by 
his letters he had commanded to be levied 


Ch. cr. 1252. jn France; but Lewis having loſt the queen 


Moſtazem is 


acknowledged an end to the Dynaſty 


Caliph in 
Egypt. 


his mother, whom he had intruſted with the 
ſole management of his kingdom, the ſtorm 
with which France was then menaced on the 
ſide of England and Germany, at laſt de- 
termined him to return to his own domi- 
nions. He arrived there in the month of 
July 1254, and the 652d of the Hegyra, 


having been more than three months on his 


paſlage. | 
The revolution in Egypt, which had put 
of the Ajoubites, to 
give riſe to that of the Mameluks, made no 
change in the ſituation of the Caliph of Bag- 
dat. Azzedin Ibek, the firſt of thoſe Sultans, 
acknowleged the ſovereignty of Moſtazem, 
who continued to be named in the publick 
prayers, in like manner as had been done 
during the reign of the deſcendants of Sala- 
heddin. | 
The Mameluks might have declined 


paying this homage, without fearing any 


thing from the Caliphs; for they had long 
been unable to claim their rights; and more- 
over, Moſtazem was leſs capable of doing 


ſo than any other perſon. This prince was 


ſo devoted td his pleaſures, that he did not 


'endeavour to make uſe of his authority to 


appeaſe the troubles which aroſe even in his 
own fight, 
The 
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The whole city of Bagdat was then in Mosrazew. 
confuſion, upon account of ſome diſputes Hegyra 650. 
which were antiquated indeed, but which © r. 1252. 
were newly revived between the Sunnites 
and the Schiites. The former were looked 
upon as orthodox; wherefore they called 
them Traditioniſts : the latter were thought 
to be ſectaries, or ſeditious perſons inclined 
to introduce particular opinions, We have 
already taken notice of the great diſtur- 
bances which had ariſen on account of their 
diftering in opinion upon that ridiculous 
queſtion, whether the Koran was created or 
uncreated ? Another diſpute aroſe at the 
ſame time touching the office of chief Imam. 
The Schiites maintained, that this dignity, 
which comprehends all ſpiritual authority, 
belonged, by divine right, to Ali and his 
deſcendants : the Sunnites, on their part, 
aſſerted the contrary. 

Theſe were the important queſtions which 
divided the whole city of Bagdat, and which 
cauſed the deſtruction of the Abaſſians, and 
proved the ruin of the Caliphate. Moſta- 
zem, who had neither ſteadineſs enough to 
form a wiſe reſolution, nor ſufficient pru- 
dence or power to ſupport it, and enjoin ſi- 
lence to both parties, left the diſputants to 
themſelves ; and the chiefs on each fide, for 
want of ſo proper an interpoſition, prepared 
to ſupport their ſeveral opinions by acts of 
authority. The Schiites had a long time the 

advan- 
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advantage, as Mouiadeddin-al-Cami, who 
was then vizir, was their protector. Bein 

thus ſupported, they became ſo inſolent, that 
Abubecre, the Caliph's eldeſt fon, being un- 
able to bear the frequent ſeditions they raiſed 
in the city, openly declared for the Sunnites, 
and threatened to beſtow exemplary puniſh- 
ment on their adverſaries, if they continued 
to interrupt the peace of Bagdat. 

Theſe menaces proved ineffectual. The 
Schiites, depending upon the countenance 
and ſupport of the vizir, diſregarded the 
threats of Abubecre, and continued their in- 
ſults on the Sunnites. The young prince, 
enraged at the contempt that was ſhewn 
both to his perſon and orders, reſolved at 
laſt to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould put the 
mutineers to filence, which he effectually 
performed. He went one day with an 
armed force to the houſes of the chiefs of 
the ſect of Ali, and dragging them out, 
cauſed them in his preſence to be confined 
in the common priſon. 

The rigour with which his orders were 
executed, and the great firmneſs he ſhewed 
to ſupport this firſt itep, fo terrified the Schi- 
ites, that not a man amongſt them dared to 
ſtir. The vizir, who looked upon this act 
as a perſonal inſult to himſelf, vainly endea- 
voured to perſuade the Caliph to interpoſe 
in behalf of perſons, who, he ſaid, were 
en, proſecuted; but he could obtain no 

ſatis- 
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ſatisfactory anſwer : ſo that he was forced to Mosrazzu. 
ceaſe his application, and conceal the anger dev 650- 
which raged in his breaſt. a 
This perfidious miniſter was then con- 
triving to take a cruel revenge, for the con- 
tempt of Abubecre, and the indifference of 
the Caliph ; his ſcheme was no leſs than 
the total deſtruction of the whole houſe of 
Abbas. And as the Tartars then ſeemed 
inclined to ſtrive for univerſal monarchy, 
and would doubtleſs be pleaſed with an 
opportunity of eaſily extending their con- 
queſts, he concluded that an application to 
them would be the moſt effectual way of 
carrying his deſign into execution. 
The prince who then reigned over that Mangu Kan 
people was called Mangu Kan: he was the '5 made prince 


ſon of Tuli Kan, who was the fourth fon _—_ Tas 


of Genghiſkan. He ſucceeded Galuck 
Kan his couſin german, in the 648th year 
of the Hegyra. That prince, purſuing the 
plan laid down by his predeceſſors, and 
conforming to the genius of his ſubjects, 
puſhed on the conqueſts which were begun 
at the time he came to the ſovereignty, and 
greatly enlarged his dominions. 

Mangu Kan had two brothers: the firſt 
named Coblai, the ſecond Holagu. As 
they were both men of great experience in 
the art of war, he appointed them com- 
manders of two armies which he ſent into 
oppoſite countries. Coblai was ordered to 
march into the Eaſt ; that is to ſay, to the 

province 
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Mosrazzu. province of Kathai or China, and Holagu 
_— 651. was ſent into the Weſt ; namely, into Syria, 
** 1255. Perſia, Meſopotamia, &c. 

Lunt It was on this prince that the treacherous 

Holaguto Al Cami caſt his eyes, in order to make 

turender up him the executioner of the cruel revenge he 

hin. was meditating againſt the Caliph, and his 
whole family. He entertained the greater 
hopes of ſucceſs, as one of his deareſt friends 
was with that general, and would ſecond 
his deſign, by inducing the Tartarian prince 
to employ his arms againſt Bagdat. This 
friend was called Naſſireddin- al-Thouſſi; 
he was a famous aſtronomer, had reſided a 
long time at Bagdat, and quitted that city 
upon account only of ſome diſpute between 
him and the Caliph. i 

He perſuades Al Cami, the better to inſure the ſucceſs 

te Caliph tO of his baſe deſign, prevailed on the Caliph 

part 

of his troops, tO diſband part of his army; for we muſt 
obſerve, that in the reign of Moſtanſer, 
Naſſereddin his vizir being informed of the 
frequent inroads made by the Tartars in 
many countries in the Eaſt, had taken the 
precaution to levy a large body of troops, 
which he had cauſed to be well inſtructed 
in the military exerciſe, and amongſt whom 
he had eſtabliſhed the ſtricteſt diſcipline. 

As theſe troops would certainly have 
proved an obſtacle to the deſign of the 
traitor Al Cami, he reſolved to remove 
them; and to this end, he continually laß. 
geſted to the Caliph the great expence 

g was 
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was daily put to in keeping them on foot. Mosrazxu. 
He alſo repreſented to him that they had Hegyra 651. 
until that time been of very little uſe to him, Od. r. 1253. 
and that they were really ſuperfluous, for 
there was not the leaſt probability that any 
of the neighbouring princes would make 
war on him: that there had formerly indeed 
been great reaſon to fear the Tartars at the 
time they threatened to approach Irak ; but 
that there was not now the leaſt reaſon to 
apprehend them, as he was well aſſured 
they intended to bend their arms againſt the 
northern provinces, which were much 
more convenient for them than any other 
part of Afia. This obſervation, as to the de- 
ſign of the Tartars, was a ſnare by ſo much 
the more dangerous, as Holagu had at firſt 
formed a reſolution of marching into the 
North, and of ravaging Poland and Ruſſia. 
That general changed his mind ſolely through 
the repreſentations of the aſtronomer Naſſi- 
reddin, who, with a view to draw him 
to Bagdat, magnified. the advantages he 
would gain by turning his arms towards 
the South. 

| The Caliph made ſome difficulty in fol- 
lowing the advice of his vizir ; not that Moſ- 
tanſer had prudence or ſenſe enough to find 
out that he endeavoured to impoſe on him ; 

but, as he was fond of pomp and ſhew, it 
gratified his vanity to think he had under his 
command a great number of officers and 
foldiers who gained him homage and reſ- 

pect 
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Mosrazem. pect from his people, by whom, as he 
Hegyra 651. well knew, he was not beloved. However, 
Ch. er. 1253: the vizir having obſerved to him that the 
propoſal was only to diſband part of his 
troops, and that enough would be left on 
foot to enable him to appear with dignity, 
that prince, who, beſides his other defects, 
was very fond of money, readily complied 
with the vizir's propoſal. By this expedient 
the Caliph's treaſury was conſiderably in- 
creaſed ; for they diſbanded almoſt ſeventy 
thouſand men, who had been liſted and 
diſciplined by the predeceſſor of Al Cami, 
with ſo much the more difficulty, as they had 
ſcarce known at Bagdat what regular troops 
were, ever ſince the decline of the Caliph's 
dignity. 

The vizir, in mh to put the laſt hand 
to his treachery, diſperſed the chief officers 
who were out of employment, by being diſ- 
banded. He cauſed them to be appointed to 
advantageous commands, in places at a great 
diſtance from Bagdat, that they might not 
be able to aſſiſt the Caliph with their advice, 


at the time he had fixed on for Moſtanſer's 
deſtruction. 

e es Whilſt theſe baſe deſigns were hatching 

8 = at Bagdat, Holagu with his Tartars con- 

by Hes * quered diſtant provinces, and raiſed terror 

wheretoever he appeared. Having ſubdued 

the people beyond the Oxus, he croſſed that 

river, and entered Perſian Irak with a deſign 

to exterminate the Iſmalians, who had for 


a 
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a long time fixed themſelves in Gebal, or Mosrazen. 
the hill country. Hegyra 654- 
From thence the Tartarian general wrote W. . 1256. 
to Moſtazem, and deſired he would join — — 
him to root out the impious ſect of the agit him in 
Iſmaelians, whom all ſovereigns ought 1 
to hold in abhorrence on account of then bali. 
many aſſaſſinations they had committed 
during more than a century ſince they 
had firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves in Perſian 
Irak. | 
The Caliph, who did not take the leaſt 
care of his own affairs, refuſed to comply 
with the requeſt of Holagu. On the other 
hand the vizir, who ſtrove to embroil him 
with the Tartar, countenanced him in his 
refuſal, and even occaſioned that prince to 
return an uncivil anſwer to the Tartarian 
chief. E. 
Holagu did not ſeem at firſt to be diſ- The end of 
guſted at the Caliph's refuſal. His whole te anal 
thoughts turned on the ſucceſs of his ex- or Afaſlins. 
pedition againſt the Iſmaelians; and he 
attacked them with ſuch great fury that he 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of many of their 
towns, ſpight of the reſiſtance he commonly 
met with. The prince who then reigned in 
that country, was called Rokneddin Khuz 
Schad, the ſon of Alaëddin-Mohammed, 
who reigned about thirty five years. 
Rokneddin had not poſſeſſed the throne 
more than a year, when the Tartars made 


an irruption into his dominions. Having 
Yao." IV. Y uſed 
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Mos raztu. uſed his utmoſt efforts to repulſe them, and 
Hegyra 654. loſt about twelve thouſand of his troops, he 
. 225%: fled for refuge to a caſtle called Maimoun, 


Hegyra 65 5. 
Ch. ær. 1257. 


whither the Tartar purſued him, and im- 
mediately laid ſiege to that fortreſs. 

After ſo great a loſs Rokneddin, not 
finding himſelf able to oppoſe fo formidable 
a force, reſolved to ſurrender. Holagu 
therefore made a triumphant entry into the 
caitle; and the prince having yielded him- 
telf up a priſoner, that general ſent him to 
Mangu Kan, who was then in Kathai. But 
he did not reach ſo far. So ſoon as the 
emperor received advice of the victory 
which his troops had gained, and of the 
priſoner they were bringing to him, that 
prince, who had no imclination to ſee him, 
ſent back orders that they ſhould put him 
to death on the ſpot. This command was 
executed at the time the unhappy Rok- 
neddin was entering Tranſoxana. By his 
death the Dynaſty of the Iſmaelians, which 
had ſubſiſted about 170 years, was put to 
an end. 

Holagu remained ſome time in Gebal, in 
order to take a thorough view of the newly 
conquered country, and likewiſe to refreſh 
his troops, who ſtood greatly in need of reſt. 
During that time he was revolving new 
enterprizes in his mind, and had reſolved to 
march directly to Conſtantinople, in order to 
beſiege that city. This prince having com- 


municated his deſign to the aſtronomer 
Naſſireddin, 
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Naſſireddin, who till attended him, the Mosrazz. ia 
latter diſſuaded him from it; and putting Hegyra 655. 
him in mind of the Caliph's behaviour at © * 1257, 
the time of demanding aſſiſtance againſt the 
Iſmaelians, he raiſed the indignation of that 
prince againſt Moſtazem, and prevailed on 
him to march to Bagdat. 

The Tartar was the more encouraged to Holagu ap- 
execute this deſign, by a letter he had re- Hassee Pag 
ceived from the vizir Al-Cami. That traitor 
informed him of the number of troops which 
had been diſbanded, and aſſured him that 
he might eaſily become maſter of Bagdat, 
provided he fat down before it without 
delay. | | 
Holagu, who was then in the neighbour- 
hood of Hamadan, quitted that country, and 
with his troops entered Babylonian Irak, the 
province in which Bagdatis ſituated. On advice 
of his arrival many muſſulmen lords came to 
that city, and in concert with the grandees 
of the court, earneſtly preſſed the Caliph to 
iſſue orders for making a ſtout defence; but 
he, being deaf to all advice but that of the 
traitor who had betrayed him, did not think 
at to take the leaſt ſtep for that purpoſe. 

e went ſtill further: Holagu having wrote 
a letter to him, in which he reproved 
him for refuſing his aſſiſtance againſt the 
Iſmaelians, Moſtazem, by the advice of 
his vizir, returned a haughty anſwer, by 
which he gained the Tartar's diſpleaſure. 

He threatened him with the wrath of God, 
EN and 
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Mosrazew. and with his own indignation for havin 


Hegyra 655. 
Ch. ær. 1257. 


been ſo bold as to ſet foot in his territories. 
Abulfaragius mentionsanotherletter which 
was ſent from Bagdat to the Tartarian camp. 


It was directed to a Muſſulman officer, 


who had been taken priſoner by the Tartars, 
and who finding it was impoffible for the 
Caliph to oppoſe them, had written to his 
friends, and adviſed them to provide for 
their ſafety, and to prevail on the prince to 
ſubmit to Holagu. The following is the 
anſwer that was returned: Who, I pray, 
is this Holagu, and what authority hath 
he over the houſe of Abbas? They hold the 
ſovereign power immediately from God. 
Whoſoever maketh war againſt them will 
fail of ſucceſs. If Holagu had been inclined 
to peace, he would not have entered the 
Caliph's dominions, or committed ſuch great 


| ſpoil therein. If he would avert the ſtorm 


Hegyra 656. 
Ch. ær. 1258. 


body of the army. 


of war, let him return to Hamadan, and 
we will uſe our endeavours to engage the 
chicf miniſter to apply to the commander of 
the faithful, who may perhaps ſhew fo 
much clemency as to pardon him.” 
Holagu, enraged at ſo inſolent an anſwer, 
cauſed his troops to begin their march forth- 
with towards Bagdat. He divided them 
into two bodies, one whereof went by tlie 
way of the deſart which led to the capital, 
and he took another road with the main 


The 
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The grandees of the ſtate, who were Mosrazxu. 
more uneaſy at the preſent fituation than Hegyra 656. 
the Caliph, were no ſooner informed of the Ch. ar. 1258. 
motions of the enemies troops, than they The vizir 
applied to Moſtazem, and reiterated their ym 
requeſt, that he would give out orders for the Caliph. 
defence of his capital. But the vizir finding 
that his treaſon was on the point of ſucceed- 
ing, ſtill plied him with delufive aſſurances ' 
of ſafety, and adviſed that prince not to 
regard the clamours of the ever forward 
nobles; for after all, ſaid he, if the Tartars 
ſhould even enter Bagdat, the very women 
and children would be able to knock on the 
head their whole army with ſtones thrown 
from the tops of the houſes. 

The indolent Moſtazem therefore re- 
mained quite eaſy, upon this ridiculous aſ- 
ſertion of his vizir: however, to filence the 
murmurings of his officers, he appointed 
two of the chief of them to aſſemble a body 
of troops, and provide what they thought 
proper for the defence of the place. For 
his part he gave orders that he ſhould be no 
more interrupted, and ſhut himſelf up in 
the inner part of his palace with his wives 
and debauched companions, where he paſ- 
ſed his time with as much unconcern as if 
all things had been in a ſtate of the moſt 
profound tranquillity. 

The gefſcrals appointed by that prince, The Caliph's 
conſidering that Holagu had divided his ar-army is de- 
my, reſolved to attack one of the diviſions, *? | 
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Holagu be- 
ſieges Bagdat. 
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at leaſt, in hopes of defeating it. They 
therefore took the field with about ten thou- 
ſend men, and marched up to the Tartars, 
whom they found on the banks of the Da- 
gail, otherwiſe the little Tygris. On this 
occaſion a bloody action enſued, in which 
the victory was doubtful, the night having 
put an end to the combat. The Caliph's 
troops propoſed to renew the fight the next 
morning with freſh vigour ; but the Tartars 
perceiving that their enemies were diſad- 
vantageouſly poſted, they employed them- 
ſelves part of that time in cytting\through 
one of the banks of the Euphrates; by which 
means they ſo ſuddenly laid the enemy's 
camp under water, that moſt of the troops 
were drowned, and the few that eſcaped the 
inundation were eaſily cut in pieces by the 
Tartars. 

The news of this great loſs was brought 
to Bagdat, almoſt at the ſame time that Ho- 
lagu fat down before the place with the main 
body of his army. The Caliph was no 
more ſtirred at this news, than if it had been 
altogether an indifferent thing. That prince 
was ſo blinded by his paſſions, and the truſt 
he repoſed in his vizir, that he remained in 
a ſtate of ſtupid tranquillity, being perſuaded, 
that as the place was very ſtrong and very 
populous, it might eaſily be defended againſt 
the enemy: and, indeed, the preceding vizirs 
had been ſo careful in fortifying Bagdat, 
that there was no need of a great body of 
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troops to prevent the foe from entering it, Mosrazsau. 
which plainly appeared on this occaſion ; Hegyra 656. 
for notwithſtanding the great ſcarcity of men Cl. r. 1258. 
{killed in the art of war, the citizens, with 
the ſmall garriſon there, kept the Tartars at 
bay during two full months. 

The army of Holagu having been joined 
by a reinforcement of Tartarian recruits, 
there was no likelihood but that the city 
would ſoon be forced to yield; but the be- 
ſiegers were incommoded by their own great 
numbers, and were on the point of being 
forced to raiſe the ſiege. 

As the general had depended upon car- 
rying Bagdat at the firſt onſet, he did not 
take the precaution to reſtrain his ſoldiers 
upon their approach to the place, inſomuch 
that from the time of their entrance into Irak, | | 
they had plundered, burned, and deſtroyed all l 
they could lay their hands on : and now 
they could not expect any where to find ei- 
ther grain or forage, or even the leaſt herb; 
a terrible ſituation for an army which con- 
ſiſted only of cavalry. Their numbers leſ- 
ſened viſibly for want of ſubſiſtence ; and at 
laſt there was ſuch a ſcarcity amongſt them, 
that Holagu, to his great grief, found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of making a ſhameful 
retreat. 

_ Whilſt that prince was ruminating on his Amram diſco- 
melancholy condition, he, in a moſt unex- vergl. 
pected manner, received comfortable news —— of 
which raiſed his hopes. A letter was Proviſſons. 

14 brought 
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Mos rau. brought to him which had been faſtened to 


Ch, 


Hegyra 656. an arrow, and ſhot into his camp. The let- 
r. 1258. ter was directed to him, and imported, that 


if he would ſend to Bagdat, and demand a 
man named Ebn-Amram to be delivered up 
to him, he would ſoon find the means of 
ſubſiſting his army for more than a month. 
Amram was no more than a common 
ſlave, who boldly took this ſtep to bring to 
paſs what he had dreamed the preceding 
year. This ſlave belonged to the governor 
of Acoubah, a city at ſome diſtance from 


Bagdat, and his office was to ſcratch his 


maſter's feet to lay him to ſleep ; this cuſtom 
is very common in the Levant. One day, 
as he was performing this office, he fell 
aſleep for ſome time, and was awaked by a 
kick which his maſter gave him. Amram 
humbly begged pardon for the fault he had 
committed, and defired his maſter would 
permit him to relate a dream he had juſt 
had: I dreamed,” ſaid he, © that the 
houſe of the Abaſſians was on the point of 
falling, and that I was appointed to com- 

mand in Bagdat in the Caliph's ſtead.” 
The governor, as it may well be ſuppoſed, 
aid no great regard to his ſlave's dream. 
Amram himſelf laid no conſiderable ſtreſs 
on ſo ſtrange a thought; however, it ſtill 
ran in his mind, and ſerved to ſoften the ri- 
gour of his preſent ſituation: but this idea 
recurred with greater force the following 
year, when he ſaw the Tartars preparing to 
„ attack 
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attack Bagdat. The great confuſion cauſed Mosrazem. 
by thoſe people in the provinces they made Hegyra 656. 


themſelves maſters of, inſpired him with the 
hopes of raiſing his fortune. As he could 
not be in a worſe condition than the preſent, 
whatſoever revolution happened, he thought 
he ſhould run no great riſque in deſerting 
his maſter, and going to Bagdat. He ſaw 
with great ſatisfaction the advantages which 
the Tartars -gained over the Caliph's troops ; 
and on the contrary was exceſſively afflicted 
when it was reported in Bagdat, that the 
want of proviſions and forage would ſoon 
force the enemy to march away from the 
city; and on this account he reſolved to 
make uſe of the means I have related, to im- 
part to Holagu a piece of intelligence which 
would enable him to continue the fiege. 

So ſoon as the general had received Am- 
ram's letter, he ſent to the city and demanded 
him. As they did not in the leaſt miſtruſt 
this ſlave ; and beſides as they daily depended 
upon the departure of the Tartars, they 
made no difficulty to comply with Holagu's 
requeſt. 

Amram having been brought into the ge- 
neral's preſence, freed him from his uneaſi- 
neſs, by informing him of the proviſions that 


were concealed at Acoubah in a kind of ciſ- 
terns. Holagu inſtantly ſent away ſome 


truſty officers, together with the ſlave, to 
examine into the truth of what he had re- 


lated. Amram ſhewed them ſome deep ciſ- 


terns, 


Ch. ær. 1258. 
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Hegyra 656. quantity of corn; and thereby the Tartars 


Ch, , 


The vizir goes 


over to Hola on the point of being crowned with ſucceſs, 


Su. 
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125% were furniſhed with ſo great a plenty as made 
them amends tor their late want and faſting. 


Holagu, highly pleaſed at this diſcovery, kept 
Amram with him, and aſſured him that he 
would not fail in due time to give him __” 
roofs of his gratitude, | 
A plenty being reſtored amongſt the Tar- 
tars, it raiſed their courage, They renewed 
the attacks, and puſhed them on fo vigo- 
rouſly, that the place was ſoon reduced to 
extremity. The beſieged ſtill made a gallant 
defence. Abubecre, the Caliph's ſon, ſigna- 
lized himſelf amongſt others at the head of 
the troops, and ſeveral times repulſed the 
Tartars ; but that prince having been killed 
as he was defending one of the gates of the 
city, his death cauſed a panick amongſt the 
inhabitants, and from that time they made 
but a feeble reſiſtance. | 
As Al-Cami found that his treachery was 


he did not chuſe to remain any longer in a 
place which muſt ſoon be taken by ſtorm : 
he therefore quitted Bagdat with his two 
children, and ſeveral of his friends, and 
went to the Tartarian camp to wait upon 
Holagu, who treated him with great kind- 
neſs, and promiſed him his protection for 


the future. 


As to Moſtazem, he was not ſo much as 
mentioned at this time of extremity : that 
3 prince, 


the ARABIANS, 


prince, ſunk in pleaſure, and ſtupified by Mosrazen, 
his debaucheries, quietly paſſed his days in Hegyra 636. 
his palace, without thinking of the dreadful 


fate that was on the point of befalling both 
his perſon and empire. 


He was terribly puniſhed for his cowar- Bagdatistaken 
dice and indolence. Holagu having given by afault, 


a general aſſault, the city was carried. They 
ſeized the Caliph, whom they brought to 
Holagu ; and that general cauſed him to be 
ſtrictly guarded, until he had inflicted on 
Bagdat the punithment he had threatened to 
beſtow on that city. He gave up the place 
to be plundered during ſeven days, at which 
time the Tartars were themſelves amazed at 
the great riches they found in all places. 
The pillage having ceaſed, Holagu appoint- 
ed Amram to command over Bagdat, and 
all other places thereto belonging ; and thus 
the dream which that ſlave had dreamed the 
preceding year, proved true, 

A conſultation was then held touching 
what they ſhould do with Moſtazem ; and 
it was reſolved, that he ſhould be put to 
death, with his ſurviving ſon. They firſt 
ſlew the young prince ; but the Caliph was 
treated with greater cruelty and ignominy : 
they wrapped him up in a felt, and in that 
condition dragged him about the ſtreets of 
the city until he died. Others ſay, that the 
fon of Moſtazem met with the ſame treat- 
ment. There is one author who relates, 
that Holagu contrived another kind of _ 
| or 
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Mosrazem. for thoſe princes ; namely, that he cauſed 
Hegyra 656. his whole army to march over them, and 
Ch. ær. 1258. trampled them to death with the horſe's 


feet. And finally, others ſay, that Moſta- 
zem finding the city mult fall a prey to the 
Tartars, he . thought he might be able to 
mollify Holagu, by going to meet him, in- 
veſted with a mantle * which belonged to 
Mahomet, and bearing in his hand the pro- 
phet's leading-ſtaff ; but this expedient 
proved ineffectual. The Tartarian general 
took away the mantle and the ſtaff, and or- 
dered that they ſhould be burned, and the 
aſhes thrown into the Tygris; not out of 
contempt, he ſaid, but through reſpect, and 
to prevent thoſe precious relicts from bein 

profaned by wicked men : and he after- 
wards cauſed the wretched Caliph to be 


| dragged through the ſtreets till he expired. 


Such was the end of a prince, who, by 
his ridiculous pride and indolent and volup- 
tuous life, was equally a diſgraceto the throne 
and to humanity. He was the laſt of the 
family of Abbas, and the laſt Caliph of the 
Muſlulmen. 

For we do not reckon amongſt the num- 
ber of the Caliphs, a man named Ahmed, 
whom the Mammeluks proclaimed in Egypt 
three years afterwards by the name of Moſ- 
tanzer-Billah. They called him the ſon of 
Dhaher ben Naſſer the Abaſſian, and aſ- 


: * See an account of this mantle in the firſt volume of this 
hiſtory, page 30, 
ſerted, 
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ſerted, that he had luckily made his eſcape Mosrazzu. 
from Bagdat at the time the city was ſacked Hegyra 656. 
by the Tartars. Bibars, who was then Sul- O. ar. 1258. 


tan of the Mammeluks in Egypt, cauſed 
him to be recognized in Egypt, where that 
Caliph had ſucceſſors, who formed what 
they called the ſecond Dynaſty of the Abaſ- 
ſians; if the name of Dynaſty may be 
given to a ſeries of princes, who had neither 
dominions nor temporal authority, and who 
were only looked on as head of the church. 
This pretended Dynaſty ſubſiſted until the 
end of the reign of the Mammeluks, which 
happened in the 923d year of the Hegyra, 
and the year 1517 of the Chriſtian æra, 
when Selim, the firſt emperor of the Otto- 
man Turks, annexed all Egypt to his em- 
pire. 
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FOURTH VOLUME. 


A. 


BpaLLAan BARIDI endeavours to compel the Caliph to 
ive him the poſt of Emir, 19. He purſues him to 
| oſſul, and is defeated by the Hamadanite princes, 20. 

ABvaLMELEK, firſt prince of the Samanites, 81. 

ABDALMELEK, ninth prince of the Samanites, 84. 

_— AL1 forms a conſpiracy to dethrone Moſtanged his bro- 

er, 175, | 

. —— Monauugp. See Akſchid. 

ABouBEcRE, ſon of the Caliph Moſtazem, declares for the 
Sunnites, 316. How he behaves to the Schiites, ibid. 1s 
killed in defence of Bagdat, 330. 

ABul Hassan ALI BEN ABDALLAE. See Saif Aldoulat. 

Azul Hassan EN JaHla ALzEerbi, one of the Aliant 
princes, 34 

Azou Manzo ſeizes Perſia, and is driven out again, 95. Is 
made priſoner, 99. | | 

Azu Monammed Hassan, See Naſſar Aldoulat. 

Apou MogammMeD OBBIDALLAH, ſurname he took, 37. 

ABou SaLEM. See Caraba (ebn) 

ABu Trane, chief of the Karmathians, concludes a treaty 
with the Emir Raik, 5. 

ABuFRazE, a prince related to the Hamadanites, 1s taken 
by the Greeks and carried to Conſtantinople, 39. 


ABu Al Chosxu, a Buian prince, follows the fortune of 


the Selgiucidans, 9g. 

ABu ALLaH, governor of Emeſſa, is defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by the Karmathians, 38. f 

ABu CAaLaxG1aR ſucceeds Gelaleddulat/ and appoints Ma- 
lek al Rahim to be his ſucceſſor, 94. 

Anu-KASSEM SoLIMANn, Rhadi's vizir, 17. 

AsBur Hassan Hamep reigns over vartoff Perſia, 63: 


ABuL Puax AL, a man of great learning in the reign of 


Caiem, 114. ABUL 


as 
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A BUL RHIHAN AL BIR Uu, a learned man in the reign of 


Caiem, 114. 

Anu NassER puts Samſam Aldoulat to death, 72. He loſes 
a battle and flies, 73. Is aſſaſſinated, ibid. 

ABU OpAIDA AL JUZIANI, a learned man in the reign of 
Caiem, 114. 

ABUTAGLES confines his father in a caſtle, and ſeizes the go- 
vernment, 47. 

Apel is appointed general in Egypt during the abſence of Sa- 
lakeddin, 200, Prevails on Azis to declare war againſt his 
brother, 243. Gains poſſeſſion of the places which Azis 
had taken from Afdhal, 244. Takes Joppa from the 
Chriſtians, ibid. Deprives Atdhal of Egypt, 246. His 
death, 279. 

AvHaDEDDULAT, or ADADEDDULAT, ſucceeds Amadeddu- 
lat, and receives the inveſtiture from the Caliph, 41. A- 
fiſts in reſtoring Azzeddulat to the throne of Bagdat, 56. 
Makes war againſt him, 57. Is made Emir, 58. What 
he does for the publick „and marks of diſtinction be- 
ſtowed on him, 5. is death and character, 62. 

AvneD, a Fatimite Caliph, aſcends the throne of Egypt, 174. 
Quarrels with his vizir, 179. Sues to Noureddin for aſſiſt- 
ance againſt Schauer, ibid. Titles he confers on Schir- 
koueh, 180. Sends for Salaheddin, and gives him the com- 

mand in Egypt, 181. His death, 183. ö 

Arp hal, the ſon of Salaheddin, his character, 243. Is de- 
prived of part of his dominions, ibid. Letter he ſent to 
Naſſer to beg his aſſiſtance, 244. After the death of Azis 
he is proclaimed Sultan of Egypt, 245. Is driven out from 
that province by Adel, 246. 

AHMED receives a deputation from the inhabitants of Bagdat, 
28, Enters that city without oppoſition, 29. -'TheCaliph 
| him the name of Moezeddulat, ibid. See Moezed- 

ulat. 

A1az, governor of Khuſiſtan, aſſiſts Barkiarok with troops to 
regain his territories, 141. Is tutor to Malek Schah the 
ſecond, 145. | 

Ajous, the Dynaſty of the Ajoubites, ſo called from his name, 
180. FEY 

AjousiTes, eſtabliſhment of that Dynaſty in Egypt, 183. 

Its end, 310. | 

AxtsaxxOR joins with Ildighis to dethrone Mohammed, and 
place Soliman Schah in his ſtead, 167. 

AxsCH1D, his riſe, and true name, 13. Becomes ſovereign 
of Egypt, ibid. Seizes Syria, ibid. Precautions he takes 
to avoid the ambuſhes which might be laid for him, ibid. 
Commits hoſtilities againſt Raik, and then ſigns a treaty with 
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him, 14. He obliges the Catholics to agree with the Ja- 
cobites, 16, He cautions Motaki to ſtand on his guard 
againſt Tozun, 23. He gives him an aſylum in his do- 
minions, 25. His death, 36 | 

Axs1s receives orders to marcK*to Damaſcus, and takes that 
city, 119. 

. prince of Termed, is proclaimed Caliph in the 
territories of Mohammed, 252. 

ALAEDpix, Sultan of Roum, ſends. a deputation to Oat, 
and what anſwer he receives, 274. He quarrels with the 
Ajoubites, and perſuades the pope to declare war againſt 
them, 287. His death, 288. 

ALAEDDIX MoHammep reigned thirty-five years over the I{- 
maelians, 321. 

Al-EMuANx-PHALCRODIx-TAzis, a learned man of great note 
in the reign of Moſtanſer, 294. 

ALExIs III. ſeizes the throne of Conſtantinople, and is de- 
prived of it, 289. 

ALex1s IV. is aſſociated to the throne with his father, 289. He 

is killed, 290. 

Al ExIs Ducas, ſurnamed. Murtzufflius, ſeizes the empire of 
Conſtantinople, and puts Alexis to death, 290. 

ALI, grandſon of Akschid, is proclaimed Sultan of Egypt, 50. 

AL MALEKAL SALE D ISHMAEL ſucceeds Noureddin, 188. He 
is attacked by Salaheddin, and retires to Aleppo, ibid. His 
death, 194. 

ALe ARSLAN aſſiſts Thogrul Beg againſt Ibrahim, 101. He 
ſucceeds him after his death, 105. He marches againſt the 
Greeks, 106, He ſues for peace to the emperor, who re- 
fuſes to grant it, 107. He defeats him, and takes him 
priſoner, 108, His generoſity to that prince, 109. He 
appoints Malek Schah to be his ſucceſſor, and ſets out for 
Turkeſtan, 110. He attacks the caſtle of Berzem, 111. 
He is killed, 112. His 1 ibid. 

ALPHTEGHIN, his riſe, $0. e is acknowledged ſovereign 
of Gazna, 8y, His death, ibid. | 

ALToun Kan, king of Kathai, is defeated by OQai ; he 
ſhuts himſelf up in Namkink, where he burns himſelf in his 
palace, 276. 

AMADEDDULAT, a Buian prince, when he received that 
name, 39. His death, 41. 

AmMara-BEN-AL1-AL-JEMINI is proclaimed Caliph in Egypt, 
186, ; 

Amex ſucceeds Moſtali, Caliph of Egypt, 147. His death, 


154. 

Anza & revolts againſt Barkiarok, 138. He is aſſaſſinated, 
ibid. | 

Vor. IV, 2 As- 
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ARrSLAN SCHAH is aſſaſſinated, 137. 

Ass assINxSs. See Iſmaelians, 321. 

ATABEK, various Dynaſties of the Atabeks, 153. 

Avickxxa, a famous phyſician, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Caiem, 115. | 

Azis ſucceeds Moez his father, 69. His letter to an Om- 
miyan Caliph in Spain, 77. The anſwer he receives, ibid. 
His death, 78. Inſtance of his moderation, related by Abul- 
faragius, 79. 

Aris, the fon of Salaheddin, his character, 242. He takes 
ſeveral towns from his brother, which he reſigns to Adel, 
244. His death, 245. 

AzzEpDULAaT ſucceeds Moezeddulat, 47. He receives in- 
veſtiture from the Caliph, 48. He is obliged to quit Bag- 
dat on account of the revolt of the Turks, 54. He is pur- 
ſued and worſted, 55. He is joined by is couſin, and 
returns to Bagdat, whence the Turks had retired, ibid. 
War between him and Adadeldulat, 56. He is killed, 58. 


B. 


AHA ALvovuLar, ſon of Adadeldulat, is made Emir, 67. 
He ſurrenders Perſia to Samſam Adoulat, ibid. He de- 
thrones the Caliph Thai, ibid. He cauſes Ahmed to be 
proclaimed, who takes the name of Cader, 68. Swears 
allegiance to him, 71. Revenges the death of Samſam 
Aldoulat his brother, and ſeizes Perſia, 73. His death, 74. 

Barpwyw the fourth, marries his ſiſter to the count of Mont- 
ferrat, 202. His death, ibid. 

Barpwyx, earl of Flanders, placed on the throne of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Cuziſtians, 290. 

Baipwyn ſucceeds his father, Robert de Courtenai, 291. 
The colleague that was joined to him, ibid. He comes 
into France to ſolicit for aſſiſtance againſt the Greeks, 292. 

2 the origin of that family. See Abdallah Bari- 

„20. 

BaREkIAROk ſucceeds Malek Schah, and aſſumes the title of 
Emir al Moumenin, 130. He is ſurpriſed by the Sul- 

taneſs, his mother-in-law, and made priſoner, 131. He 
eſcapes, and obliges the Sultaneſs to- recognize him, ibid. 
He receives inveſtiture from Moſtader, 132. He is at- 
tacked by one of his relations, 135. He retires to Mah- 
moud, ibid. He is apprehended, ibid. He ſucceeds Mah- 
moud, and puniſhes Takaſch, 136. He ſeizes Choraſan, 
137. He is embroiled by the management of his Vizir, 
138. Sedition which occaſions the loſs of Irak, 139. He 


eſcapes 
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eſcapes to Alaz, who furniſhes him with troops, 141. 


He gains ſeveral victories over Mohammed, ibid. He cuts 
off Mouiad's head, 143. Treaty between him and Mo- 
hammed, ibid. His death, 144- 
Bassa S1R1, his diſpute with the Caliph's Vizir, which 


obliges him to quit Bagdat, 91. He obtains aſſiſtance from 


the Fatimites, 96. Ranges the neighbourhood of Bag- 
dat, 97. Retires upon the arrival of 'Thogrut Beg, 98. 
His endeavours to recover his authority, 101. He ſeizes 
5 — depoſes Caiem, and proclaims Moſtanſer, 102. 
$ „ 104. : 

BAaTINEANS, =. * they are, 128, and the note, ibid, 

Bex A Bufux, a feſtival of the Muſulmen, 272, note. 
Beiram Kutſchuk, another feſtival, ibid. 

Ben D1ssa, chief of the Fatimites, 76. 

Bicov, a Turkiſh prince undertakes the education of Sel- 
giuk, 87. Why he is angry with him, ibid. 

BOHEMOND is 1 prince of Antioch, 162, note. He is 
killed in an action, 164. 


BovitLon (Godfrey of) is made king of Jeruſalem, note, 


162. His tomb is deſtroyed by the Khouareſmians, 304. 

BRIENx NR (John of) is elected tutor and colleague to the 
young emperor Baldwyn, 291. 

Bur Axs, the extinction of that Dynaſty, 99. 

Bux c uxpy (the duke of) advances towards Gaza with 
part of the Chriſtian army, and is defeated, 299. 


C. 
(Com ohn) is ſent as an ambaſſador to the pope by 


the Sultan of Roum, 287, 
Cape js proclaimed Caliph, 68. He is foretold by Ali, in a 


dream, that he ſhall be Caliph, 70. The Emir ſwears al- 


legiance to him, and he makes his public entry into Bag- 
dat, 71. He eſpouſes the daughter of Baha Alas, ©. 
Diſpoſes of the poſt of Emir al Omara, 75. His manifeſto 
againſt the Fatimites, 76. He appoints a ſucceſſor, 77, 
His death, ibid. 

Cap1, what that office is amongſt the Muſſulmen, 197, 
note. | 

Caro is appointed regent by Akſchid, 36. Saiff Aldoulat 
having ſeized Damaſcus, he drives him from that city, 38, 
He returns to Egypt, 39. Governs as a monarch in Egypt, 
till his death, 49. 

CAlzu, a Fatimite Caliph, his death, 37. | 

Cain 1s appointed by Cader to ſucceed him, 77» He at- 
tains the crown ; „ 93. Sues to Thogrul Beg 
8 2 for 
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for aſſiſtance, 96. He inveſts Thogrul with the Emirſhip, 
100. Is depoſed by Baſſa Siri, 102. Informs Thogrul 
of his ſituation, ibid. Is re-eſtabliſhed, 103. Conſents 
to give his daughter in marriage to Thogrul, 104. Titles 
he confers on Malek Schah, 112. His death, 113. 
CarRo, when that city was founded, 51. 
CALENDAR (the Perſian) when, and by whom corrected, 118. 
Calirn, the decay of the power of the Caliphs, 9g—26— 
: 33—74—113. They recover a little of their power, 150— 
165. They ceaſe to be recognized in Egypt, 51. Sala- 
heddin cut them to be proclaimed there, 183. 
CaMmEL. See Malek al Camel. 
CaRaBa (EBN) a learned man in the reign of Moſtanſer, 
295. 
Cu 3 modern Arabian, to whom the invention of 
them is attributed, 8, note. | 
CHATILLON (ARNOLD DE) his cruelties to the Muſſulmen, 
200, He is taken priſoner, 205. Is put to death by Sa- 
laheddin, 207. | 
CoBLan, is ſent by Mangu Kan into the Eaſt, to make con- 
:queſts there, 317. 
Comnenes (ALexis) his uneaſineſs at the arrival of the 
Cruſaders in his dominions, 161, note. 
CoxRape, ſon of the emperor Frederick, his title to the 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, 283. 
Cor HBEDDIN, the ſon of Zenghi, 164. 
CorHBEDDIN-KiMAR, makes an ill uſe of the power with 
which he was intruſted by the Caliph, 189. He forms a 
deſign to ſeize the vizir, and cauſes his houſe to be plun- 
dered, 190. How he is puniſhed for his attempt, 191. 
CovRTENAl (PETER DE) is elected emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, 384. | 
CouxrENAI, (ROBERT DE) ſucceeds Peter his father, ibid. 
CausAbExs. See Godfrey of Bouillon, Luſignan, Mont - 


ferrat, Frederick, St. Lewis, &c. 
D. 


AHER, a Fatimite Caliph, ſucceeds Hakem, 80. 
"DAMIETTA is beſieged and taken by the Chriſtians, 
279. Itis retaken by the Sultan of Egypt, 281. 

Daouvp EN Manmoup fides with the Caliph Raſched 
againſt Maſſoud, 156. | 

DrarFer, a Fatimite —_ in Egypt, 174. 

Dnanen ſucceeds Naſſer his father, 268, Particulars of the 
life of that prince, related by Abulfaragus, ibid. What 
he did during his ſhort reign, 269. His death, ibid. 5 
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Don ais EBN Sa DEK AR, puts an end to a conſpiracy formed 
againſt the Caliph, 148. He favours that of Thogrul, 149. 


E. 


BN Cass, Naſſer's vizir, puts an end to the revolt in 
Khuſiſtan, 590. 

Ezxn Nejaz, a Muſſulman engineer, invents a new kind of 
firework, 215. | 

ELBaTITH, (Josgrn) prevails on the inhabitants of Jeruſa- 
lem to treat with Salaheddin, 209. | 

Er Makix, an Arabian author, particulars of his hiftory, 
147. 

Emir AL OmMaRa, inſtitution of that poſt by the Caliph 
Rhadi, in behalf of Raik, 4. Power gained by ſuch as 
were inveſted with that poſt, 5. Increaſe of the power of 
the Emirs, 10, 17, 26. That poſt becomes hereditary, 26. 

Eurichius, patriarch of Alexandria, his true name, and his 
death, 16. ., 

Ezzepin Massoup, heir to Al Malek, bravely defends 

Moſlal againſt Salaheddin, 195. Concludes a treaty with 

him, ib. He ſurrenders the principality of Aleppo to 

Omadeddin, 196. 


F. 


Acknx-AL Murx is made viſir to Barkiarok, 137. 
Falz, Caliph of Egypt, 174. 

FaxkAREDDIN oppoſes the French who attempted to paſs the 
Nile, 307. fie is ſurpriſed in his camp, and killed; 308. 

FaT1MITEsS, they eſtabliſh themſelves in Egypt, 51. Their 
true origin, 76, Deſtruction of their power in Egypt, 
181. ö 

FesTivais, how many of them the Muſſulmen have, 272. 

FREDERICK, emperor of Germany, goes to the aſſiſtance 
of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and is drowned in the Cyd- 
nus, 217. | ; 

F — 4.5 duke of Suabia, takes on him the command of 
the German troops, after his father's death, 219. His 
. . 

FREDERICK II. emperor, comes into Paleſtine to command 
the Cruſaders, 282. Embaſſy he ſends to Camel, 283. 
Treaty he concludes with that Sultan, 284. Motives 
which occaſioned the other princes to diſapprove of that 
treaty, 285, He takes poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and returns 

to his dominions, ibid. : 
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G. 


8 a Gaurite prince, is killed in a battle, 
248. CD 

Garvuk ” x46 ſucceeds Octai his father, and is put under the 
tuition of his mother, 277. Mangu Kan ſucceeds him, 317. 

Gavx1(Hussain) founder of the Dynaſty of the Gaurites, 247. 

GauRiTEs, power of that Dynaſty, ibid. Their deftruc- 
tion, ibid. | 

GazNneviTtes, riſe of that Dynaſty, 80. Why they were fo 
called, 85. 


Gral, or the Mountain-Country, a province poſſeſſed by 


the Iſmachans, 322. 

GEeLaLt-ALbpouLaT, or Gelaleddoulat, commands in Ara- 
bian Irak, 74. And alfo in Bagdat under Caiem, 94. 
His death, ibid. | 

GELaLepnix, eldeſt ſon of Mohammed, oppoſes the attempts 
of the Tartars, 258. He is acknowledged to be Sultan at 
Gaznah, 260. He is abandoned by his troops, and ſur- 
rounded by the Tartars, 261. He eſcapes by ſwimming 
over the river Indus, 263. He recovers part of his do- 
minions, 264, They are again taken from him, 275. 
He is killed, 276. | 

Grxomsxan, his conqueſts until the time that he declared 
war againſt Mohammed Khouareſm Schah, 255, note. Ori- 
gin of the war he declared againſt that prince, 2 ' His 
character, 257. He makes war on Mohammed, ibid. He 
cauſes Gelaleddin to be ſurrounded, in order to ſeize his 
perſon, 261. What he ſaid upon ſeeing him make his eſ- 
cape, 263. He returns into Tartary, 264. His hatred to 
8 Muſſulmen, 273. His great power, ibid. His death, 
ibid. ; 

Grarts Bec ſeizes Choraſan, being ſeconded by his brother 
Thogrul Beg, 90. That province is given to him by his 
brother, 96. His death, 101. 

G1auna, his origin, 50. He ſubdues Egypt in behalf of 
the Fatimites, 5 1. He cauſes the city of Cairo to be 
built, ibid. ; 

G1azEB, governor of Thous, adviſes that the Selgiucidans 
ſhould be refuſed a paſſage through Choraſan, 89. 


TAF DH ſucceeds Amer in Egypt, 154. His death, 


174 
Haxem, Caliph of the Fatimites in Egypt, ſucceeds Azis, 79. 
His follies, ibid. He is aſſaſſinated, 80. 1 
i | AS- 
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Hasnum, a phyſician of Edeſſa, 294. 


HeBaTAaLLAH, Vizir to a Buian prince, 70. 

Hexxr II. king of England, has an interview with Philip 
Auguſtus, and engages in the Cruſade, 217. His death, 
219. 

Henxy VI. emperor of Germany, impriſons the king of Eng- 

land, 226. 

H xxx ſucceeds his father Baldwyn at Conſtantinople, 290. 

Her MiT mu the) prevails on the people to engage in the 
firſt Cruſade, 161, note. 

HoLacv, is ſent by his brother into the Weſt, to make con- 
queſts there, 318. He invites the Caliph to join him in 
order to deſtroy the aſſaſſins, 321. Exterminates the aſ- 
ſaſſins, ibid. Approaches Bagdat, 323. Lays ſiege to 
that city, 326. Puts an end to the Dynaſty of the Abaſ- 
ſians, 331. 

Hos PIT ALLERS (the knights) their quarrels with the knights 
Templars, 300. They prevail on the earl of Cornwall and 
the Sultan of Egypt to agree to a truce, 301. 

e \ 


J. 


ACOUB EBN SAKLAND, a phyſician of Damaſcus, in the 
reign of Moſtanſer, 294. 

AKEM, one of the Turkiſh chief officers, receives a letter 
in the Caliph's name, 7. He advances towards Bag- 
dat, defeats Raik, and obliges the Caliph to inveſt him 
with the poſt of Emir, 9. Origin of Jakem, 10. He calls 
a council of the grandees in order to chuſe a ſucceſſor to 
Rhadi, 17. Is confirmed in the poſt of Emir, ibid. Is aſ- 
ſaſſinated, ibid. 

Is xx eſpouſes Schagr- Aldor, and is the firſt Sultan of the Dynaſty 
of the Mameluks in Egypt, 312. He ratifies the — 
which his predeceſſor had made with St. Lewis, ibi 
Does not perform the conditions of the treaty, 313. Ac- 
knowledges Moſtazem to be Caliph, 314. 

TBRAHIM, Nis fruitleſs endeavours to reſtore the Dynaſty of 
the Samanites, 85. 

Isxanim, a Selgiucidan prince, declares war againſt Thogrul 
Beg, 101. Is defeated, made priſoner, and killed, 102. 
ILDpichis joins Akſankor in revenging the death of Khaz- 
bek ; they dethrone Mohammed, and place Soliman Schah 
in his ſtead, 167, Ildighis prevails on the Caliph to lend a 
body of troops to Soliman, and joins them with his own 


forces, : 
I.pis ſeizes ſome provinces after the death of Schahabeddin, 
249. 
24 Ix- 
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IL KAN, king of Turkeſtan, ſeizes Choraſan, and is driven 
out by Mahmoud, 85. 

ImamsHie, diſputes between the Schiites and the Sunnites, 
on account of the perſon to whom the chief Imamſhip be. 
longed, 315. 

Jos EFH Cornu defends the caſtle of Bertzem, and is made 
* 111. He kills Alp Arſlan, and is killed him- 

elf, 112. | | 

Isaac AnGeLus, emperor of Conſtantinople, is dethroned, 
289. He is reſtored, and his ſon Alexis is aſſociated to him, 
ibid. His death, 290. 

IsMaEL1ans, extinction of their Dynaſty, 321. 

IsMAaEL SAMANI1, ſecond prince of the Samanites, 80. 


K. 


1 KaTrar Kuxkau, king of the Tartars, loſes a 
battle againit Mohammed, 249. 

KarMaTHIans. See Mutrafek. They bring back to the 
Caabah, the black ſtone which they had carried away 
from thence, 41. 

KnazBEk BELINGHERI is aſſaſſinated, by order of Sultan Mo- 
hammed, 166. Revolt occaſioned by his death, 167. 

KnouUARESMIANS, they are driven from their country by the 
Tartars, and ſettle in Paleſtine, which they take from the 
Chriſtians, 3o1. 

KHovaRESM Schah. See Mohammed Kothbeddin, 

Kraul, high treaſurer to Barkiarok, provokes the nobles to 
riſe up againſt him. 139. Is torn in pieces, 140. 

KIz IL ARSLAN revolts againſt Thogrul, and ſeizes Hamadan, 
234. He gains over ſeveral of the nobles of Irak, who de- 
poſe Thogrul, 235. Aſſumes the title of Sultan, 236. 1s 

2 ſon Thogrul 

KouTLOUK uades his mother to poiſon „ 237. 
He is a — and afterwards mods. nas. He 
joins with the king of Khouareſm, who declares war againſt 
Thogrul, ibid. Is defeated, 239. He kills Thogrul, 241, 


L. 


EOPOLD, duke of Auſtria, ſeizes the king of England on 
L his return from the Holy Land, and keeps him in pri- 
ſon, 225. 
Lewis VII. king of France, his expedition to Aſia, 162, note. 
Lzwis (faint) king of France, engages in the Cruſade and 
fails to the Iſle of Cyprus, 305. He takes Damietta, 306. 
Surpriſes the Saracens in their camp, 308. Sickneſs _ 
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vailing in his army, he ſtrives to march back to Damietta, 


ibid. His army is cut in pieces, 308. He is made 
riſoner, 309g. Treaty, by which he was releaſed, 310. 
e goes to Acre, 312. What he does there, 313. He 
returns to France, 314. 
Lusiox AN (Guy vt) how he became king of Jeruſalem, 202. 
He is taken priſoner, 205. Is treated with great civility, 
207. Helays ſeige to Acre, 214. Diſputes between him 
and the marquis of Montferrat, who lays claim to the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, 221. 


AHADHEBEDDULAH, a Buian prince with whom Cader 
dwelt, congratulates him on his promotion to the 
Caliphate, and accompanies him to the frontiers of his do- 
minions, 71. 

Maxmoup, his birth, 83. He ſucceeds his father, and 


quiets the diſturbances which had ariſen in Choraſan, 84. 


He ſeizes Choraſan, and receives the inveſtiture of that 
province from the Caliph Cader, 85. His other conqueſts 
and his death, 86. 

Manmoupſucceeds Mohammed his father, 145. His death, 146. 

ManmMun is recognized as Sultan by means of the ſolicita- 
tions of the Sultaneſs his mother, 130. He loſes all ex- 
cept the city of Iſpahan, 131. He offers an aſylum to 
his brother, and gives him a noble reception, 135. He 
cauſes him to be ſeized, ibid. His death, 136. 

Marx AL AFCHAL, his ſhare of Salaheddin's dominions, 231. 

MaLEkx ALaziR OTHMAN, his portion of Salaheddin's terri- 
tories, 231. See Azis. 

MaLtk AL CamEL, heir to the dominions of his father Adel, 


279, He offers terms of peace to the Chriſtians, 280. . 


He retakes Damietta from them, 281. Treaty he con- 
cludes with the emperor Frederick, 283. 

MaLtk ALDHAHER GAIATHEDDIN, ſon of Salaheddin, has 
for his portion Aleppo and Upper Syria, 231. 

MalEx AL AsCHRAF, the ſon of Adel, rules as ſovereign in 
Meſopotamia, 279. 

MaLex AL Moapnam, the ſon of Adel, is Sultan of Damaſ- 
cus, 279. 

MALEK 4+ Moapram. See Moadham. 

MaLek AL MonaarFER, fon of Adel, is ſovereign of part of 
Meſopotamia, 279. | 

Markk AL Ranim is made Emir, 93. He retakes Perſia, 


which his brother had ſeized, ibid. He returns to Bagdat, 


98, Is taken 2 Beg, who impriſons him in a 
caſtle, where he dies, 99. | Ma 
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Marx SALEH defeats the Chriſtian princes, and concludes 
a truce with them, 299. Another treaty which he ſigns 
with Richard earl of Cornwall, 301. He induces the 
Khouareſmians to ſettle in Paleſtine, ibid. He abandons 
Damietta on the arrival of St. Lewis, 306. His death, 307. 

MaLEx SCHAH is appointed by his father toſucceed him, 110. 
He takes poſſeſſion of his dominions and poſts, 112. 
Which Moftadi confirms to him, ibid. He corrects the 
Perſian calendar, 118. His conqueſts, 119. His corona- 
tion, ibid. He obtains a victory over Soliman, and takes 
him priſoner, 122. He is ſurpriſed by the Greeks, and 
releated by the wiſe and artful conduct of his vizir, 123. 
He defeats the Greeks, and makes their emperor priſoner, 
125. He ſets him at liberty, 126. He marries his daugh. 

ter to the Caliph, ibid. He goes into Perſia, and diſmiſſes 
his vizir, 127. He is diſpleaſed at the Caliph's conduct, 
129. His death, 130. 

MaLex Scha II. ſucceeds Barkiarok, and is ſpoiled by Mo- 
hammed, 145. 

MamaLuxs, the uſual guards of Akſchid, 13. 

MamaLuxs, their origin, 319. They ſeize the govern- 
ment of Egypt, 311. They oblige Schagr-Aldor to eſpouſe 
one of their commanders, 312. 

Maxcvu xa is made prince of the Tartars, 317. He ap- 
points his two brothers to extend his dominions by making 
_ ueſts, ibid. He commands Rokneddin to be put to 

eath, 322. | 

—— ſituation of that city and by whom built, 307. 

© Manvel, emperor of Conſtantinople, deſtroys part of the 
army of the Cruſaders, 162, note. 

Manzo, a Fatimite Caliph, ſucceeds Caiem his father, 37. 

Manzor is excluded the throne by Alphteghin, 81. is 
recognized by the inhabitants o Bokhara, ibid. 

Marpavicivs, king of Dilem, promotes Jakem to the chief 

military commands, 10. Jakem afterwards conſpires againſt 
and kills him, 11. | 

Mascayrar ALDOULAT governsthe province of (Kerman, 74. 

Massoup, why he was ſo called, 83. He ſucceeds Mah- 
moud his father, 86. | 

Massoup, ſon of Mohammed, 146. Succeeds Mahmoud, 
150. His diſputes with the Caliph Moſtarched, 15 1. How 
Raſchid behaved to him, 155. He beſieges Bagdat, 1 . 
His conduct (according to Abulfaragius) towards the Ca- 
liph, 158. His death, ibid. 

MEeLepin. See Malek al Camel. 

Moapnam (MALEx At) ſucceeds his father, 307- He arrives 
at Manſourah, 308. Terms he offers to St. Lewis, 309. 
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He concludes a treaty with him, 310. Is aſſaſſinated, ibid. 


MocLac is reſtored to the poſt of vizir, 4. Is eclipſed by 
the eſtabliſhment of the poſt of Emir al Omara, 5. His 
intrigues to ruin the Emir Raik, 6. They are diſcovered, 
and he is puniſhed, 7. The time of his death, ibid. Par- 
ticulars of his life related by Abulfaragius and El Makin, 
8, note. 

Moez, a Fatimite Caliph, ſends out an army to conquer 
Egypt, 50. He is proclaimed Caliph in Egypt, 51. He 
goes into that province, and fixes the ſeat of his empire 
at Alexandria, 52. Means he uſes to perſuade men that he 
was deſcended trom Ali, ibid. His death, 69. 

MorzeppuLAaT is appointed Emir al Omara, 30. The Ca- 
liph beſtows on him great marks of diſtinftion, and he 
ſeizes all power into his hands, 31. He compels Moſtakfi 

to __ the Caliphate, and cauſes Mothi to be proclaimed, 

32. His deſign of placing the Alians on the throne, 34. 

He regains that part of the city of Bagdat which Naſſer 
Aldoulat had taken poſſeſſion of, 35. He declares war 
againlt Naſſer Aldoulat, and ſeizes part of his dominions, 
43. He concludes a peace with him, ibid. His death, 47. 
What he did in favour of the Alians, ibid. 

Mocurs, their origin, 249, note. 

Monamme takes up arms againſt Barkiarok, and ſeizes Irak, 
139. He comes to an accommodation. with Barkiarok, 
who ſurrenders up ſeveral provinces to him, 144. He 
takes poſſeſſion of his dominions, 145. His death, 146, 

MorxammED, fon of Mahmoud, ſucceeds Maſſoud inſtead of 
Malek Schah, 165. He cauſes Khazbek to be ſlain, and 
ſeizes his riches, 166. He is depoſed, 167. Recovers the 
throne, 168. Defeats Soliman in a battle, ibid. Beſieges 
Bagdat, and enters into a treaty with the Caliph Moktaphi 
II. ibid. His death, 171. His character, ibid. 

MonammeD Al ZaMeR1, ſecretary to Moezeddulat, diſ- 
ſuades him from his deſign of placing the Alians on the 
throne, 34. 

—.—— BEN ILDIGH1s, made governor of Irak during 
the minority of Thogrul ben Arſlan, 234. 

Monamutp KHovaResm SCHAH, depoled by Soliman, 
168, Means he uſed to drive him from H , ibid. 

MonammeDd Kor RBEDDIN ſucceeds Tekeſch by the name 


of Khouareſm Schab, 241. He ſeizes the territories of the 


Gaurites, 247. Conqueſts made by him beyond the Oxus, 
248. He defeats the Tartars, 249. Seizes Gaznah, ibid. 
Intercepts letters which enrage him againſt the Caliph, 


250. Cauſes Naſſer to be depoſed and Alaeddin to be pro- 


claimed, 251. Marches at the head of his army againſt 
2 


Naſſer, 
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Naſſer, 252. Rejects his terms, ibid. His army is def- 
troyed, 253. He inſults Genghiskan, who makes war 
againſt him, 256. Marches to oppoſe Genghiskan, 257. 
Flies and retires to an Iſle in the Caſpian ſea, 259. His 
death, 260. 

Monauugp EBN SCHIRKOVUEK, his intrigues and his death, 
198. 

Mon 1EDDIN, Cadi of Damaſcus, verſes he compoſed in 
praiſe of Salaheddin, 197. | 

Mora pt, ſucceſſor to the Caliph Moſtanged, 178. He is 
proclaimed Caliph in Egypt, 183. How he paſſed his 
time, 289. His ſpeech to the people to ſtir them up againſt 
Kimar, 191. His death, ibid. 

MoxTaen: II. fon of Moſtader, attains the throne, 159. 
State of the Muſſulman empire at his acceſſion, 160. He 
reſtores the power of the Caliphs in Bagdat, 165. On 
what condition he acknowledged Soliman Schah as Sultan, 
167. He leads his troops to oppoſe Mohammed, 169. 
Concludes a treaty with Mohammed, 170. His death, 171. 

MoxTFERRAT (the count of) eſpouſes the princeſs Sybilla, 
202. His death, ibid. 

MoxTyrERRAT (the marquis of) brings proviſions to the camp 
of the Cruſaders, who were then beſieging Acre, 216. His 
diſputes with Guy de Luſignan touching the kingdom of 
Jeruſalem, 221. wh 

MoxTas (the Arabian) their names and order, 197+ 

MosTaper ſucceeds Moſtadi, and recognizes Barkiarok as 
Sultan, 133. How he paſſed his time, 134. Reception 
he gives to Mohammed, 145. His death, 146. 

Mosr avs attains the crown, 116. He in ſome meaſure exerts 
the authority of Caliph, ibid. He confirms to Malek 
Schah his titles and dignities, 117. Reception he gives to 
Malek and his vizir, 120. Marries the Emir's daughter, 
126. His death, 132. 

MosTaxer is placed on the throne by Tozun, 26. Appoints 
Schirzad to be Emir, 27. He eſcapes from him, and returns 
to Bagdat, 29. He changes the names of the, Buian 
Princes, and gives the poſt of Emir al Omara to Moezed- 
dulat, 30. Marks of diſtinction he beſtows on the latter, 
ibid. Is dethroned, 31. The time of his death, 33. 

MosTaLr ſucceeds Moſtanſer in Egypt, 133. His death, 146. 

MosTancep, ſucceſſor to the Caliph Mektaphi II. diſcovers 
a conſpiracy formed to dethrone him, 175. Advantages 
which accrued to the people from his . reign, 176. 
Inſtance of his regard to juſtice, 177. His death, ibid. 


Mos raxszn, Caliph of the Fatimites in Egypt, aſſiſts _ | 
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Siri with troops, 96. He is proclaimed Caliph at Bagdat, 
102. His name is ſuppreſled in Afia, 119. His death, 133. 

MosTANSER attains. the throne after the death of his father, 
270. Great pains he takes for the advancement of litera- 
ture, ibid. Ingenious method he uſed to beſtow his libe- 
rality on ſome of his ſubjects, 272. His death and cha- 
racter, 293. 

MosTaRCHED aſcends the throne, 148. His generoſity to 
his brother, who had revolted againſt him, 149. He puts 
an end to another conſpiracy, ibid. His diſputes with Maſ- 
ſoud, 151. He is aſſaſſinated, 152. 

MosTazEm is proclaimed Caliph, 295. His character, ibid. 
Methods he uſed to gain reſpect from the people, 296. He 
is recognized in Egypt by the Mameluks, 314. Is de- 
ceived* by his vizir, and conſents to diſband the greateſt 

art of his troops, 318. His anſwer to Holagu, who aſked 
bis aſſiſtance againſt the aſſaſſins, 321. He treats Holagu 
with great haughtineſs, 324. Sends out a body of troops 
againſt the Tartars, and defeats. them, 325. His indolent 
and careleſs behaviour on the arrival of the 'Tartars near 
Bagdat, 326. He is killed, together with his ſon, 331. 

MorTax1 is elected Caliph, and confirms Jakem in the poſt of 
Emir, 17. He makes away with that Emir, ibid. Re- 
tires to Moſſul, where he obtains ſuccours from the Hamada- 
nite princes, 20. Having recovered the Caliphate, what 
returns he makes to thoſe princes for their generoſity, 21. 
He gives the poſt of Emir to Tozun, 22. Retires once 
more to the Hamadanite princes, 23. Negociates with 
'Tozun, ibid. Is forced to abdicatethe Caliphate, and his 
eyes are put out, 24. His Death, 25. 

Mor Rl is elected and proclaimed Caliph, 33. Why fo few 
things are mentioned to give any idea of that prince, ibid. 
He gives inveſtiture to. Adhadeddulat, 41. Surname which 
he gives to the ſucceſſor of Saiff Aldoulat, 46. He re- 
cognizes Azzeddoulat as Emir, 48. Is no longer acknow- 
ledged in Egypt, 51. Reſigns the crown to his ſon, 53. 

Moviap, Barkiarock's vizir is diſmiſſed, and prevails on 4. 
zar to revolt, 138. On the death of Anzar, he engages 
Mohammed to take up arms, ibid. He is made vizir to 
Mohammed, 140. Is taken priſoner by Barkiarok's 
troops, 142. The cauſe of his deſtruction, ibid. He is 
beheaded, 143. | 


Mov1iapeDbin AL Cami is appointed vizir to the 2 | 
is or; 


Moſtazem, 298. He ſupports the Schiites, 316. 

diſpleaſure on account of Abubecre having declared for 
the Sunnites, 311. He forms a deſign of delivering up 
Bagdat to the Tartars, 318. Prevails, on the Caliph — 
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diſband the greateſt part of his troops, ibid. Sends away 
the chief officers, 320. Informs Holagu of theſe tranſac- 
tions, and perſuades him to beſiege Bagdat, 323. Diſſi- 
pates the Caliph's fears on the approach of the Tartars, 
325. Joins Holagu, 330. 

MuTRAFEX, — of the Karmathians, loſes a battle in 
which he is killed, 38. 


N. 


Ass R is proclaimed Caliph, 192. He confirms to Sala- 

heddin the title of Sultan of Egypt, 193. Diſputes be- 
tween him and Salaheddin, 212. Methods he uſed to ap- 

ſe Salaheddin, 213. He founds many public build- 
ing, 232. Sends his vizir to you a revolt in Khuſiſtan, 
233. What he ſaid on hearing of the ſucceſs of Kizil Arſlan, 
236. His anſwer to Afdhal's letter, 245. What occaſions 
the war between him and Mahomet, 249. Steps he takes 
to appeaſe Mohammed, 253. Mahomet's troops deſtroyed 
by the ſnow, ibid. One of his wives, together with an 
eunuch, ſeizes the government, 265. His death, 267. 

NasstR ALDoULAT, one of the Hamadanite princes, pur- 
ſues Abdallah Baridi, and drives him from Waſſeth, 21. 
He ſends an eſcort to Bagdat, which brings the Caliph to 
Moſſul, 23. Seizes the eaſtern part of Bagdat, 35. Is 
driven thence, ibid. The war which he carries on againſt 
Moezeddulat, 43. He is banithed to the caſtle of Arda- 
man, 47. 

W Moſtazems's vizir, makes amends for the Ca- 
liph's negligence, 297. His death, 298. 

Nass1REDDIN AL Tnousst, for what cauſe he retires to the 
court of Holagu, 318. He perſuades him to carry his arms 
into the South, 319. Stirs him up againſt Moſtazem, and 
prevails on Holagu to march againſt him, 323. 

Necez is a — commander of a body of troops againſt 
the Greeks, 39. He revolts from Saiff Aldoulat, 45. His 
troops are deteated, and he is killed, ibid. 

Nezam EL Murx. Malek Scha's vizir, his great knowledge 
and love for the ſciences, 120. Honourable reception 

iven to him by Moſtadi, 121. Means he made uſe of to 

Toe Malek from the hands of the Grecians, 123. He 

uarrels with the Sultaneſs, 127. Is aſſaſſinated, 128. 
tter he wrote to the Sultan, 129. 

Norapin. See Noureddin Mahmoud. | 

NourEppin-Manmou, ſon of Zenghi, makes war on Bo- 
hemond prince of Antioch, 164. He ſends forces to the 


aſſiſtance of Adhed, Caliph in Egypt, 180. He a 
| ends 
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ſends Salaheddin to him, 181. Makes preparations for 
attacking Salaheddin, who had made himſelf matter of 
Egypt, 186. His death and character, 187. 


O. 


CTAI ſucceeds his father Genghiſkan, 274. Offer he 
made to the Sultan of Roum, who ſought his friend- 
ſhip, 275. He takes Khouareſm from Gelaleddin, ibid. 
Makes a complete conqueſt of Kathai, 276. His other 
conqueſts and his death, ibid. 
OMapepDin is made prince of Aleppo, and reſigns that 
principality to Salaheddin, 197. 
Ommir ans, curſes denounced againſt them, 47. 
OTTOMANS (the Turks) their origin, 242. 


P. 


fade, together with the king of England, 217. He ar- 

rives at the camp before Acre, 220. His quarrel with 
Richard, 221. Conditions upon which he takes the city 
of Acre, 222. His departure, 223. 

PLacus, ſingular opinion of the Muſſulmen touching that 
diſtemper, 132. 

R. - 


AIK, or RaTzx, is the firſt Emir al Omara, 5. He con- 

cludes a peace with the Karmathians, ibid, Intercepts the 

letter which Moclach wrote to Jakem in the Caliph's name, 

. Loſes a battle againſt Jakem, 9. Obtains the ſove- 

= nty of Arabian 11. His Diſputes with Akſ- 
I4. 

Rai count of Tripoli, his diſpleaſure at the election 

of Guy de Luſignan to be king of Jeruſalem, 203. His 

ſecret correſpondence with Salaheddin, ibid. He is ſuſ- 


pected of having had a hand in burning the forage of 


the Chriſtian army, 205. 
Rascne, ſon of Moſtarched, ſucceeds that Caliph, 155. His 
uarrel with the Sultan Maſſoud, 156. He recognizes 


aoud, and preſcribes the name of Maſſoud, ibid. Is kill- 


ed, 157. Some circumſtances of his reign, related in a 
different manner by Abulfaragius, 158. 


Rnapr, Caher's brother, ſtate of the Arabian empire at his 
acceſſion to the crown, 1. He is proclaimed at Bagdat ; 
his character, 3. Sets at liberty A duch as had been im- 
poo by his predeceſſor, He inſtitutes the poſt of 

mir al Omara in favour of Raik, 5. What puniſhment 


he 


HILIr Avevsrvs, king of France, engages in the Cru- 
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he inflicts on the vizir Moclach, 7. He confers the poſt of 
Emir on Jakem, 9. Grants the ſovereignty of Arabian 
Irak to Raik, 11. Confirms Akſchid in the ſovereignty of 
the country he had uſurped, 13. His death and cha- 
racter, 15. 

RichAxp, ſurnamed Coxux pe Liox, king of England, 
departs for the Cruſade, 2119. He ſinks a Mahometan 
ſhip, 220. His quarrels with Philip Auguſtus, 221. Be- 
ing ſeconded by Philip, he obliges Acre to ſurrender, 222. 
He takes Ceſarea and Jaffa, 223. Agrees to a truce with 
Salaheddin, 224. Returns, and is detained a priſoner in 
Germany, 225. 

RicaaRD, earl of Cornwall, brings a reinforcement of En- 
gliſh troops to the Cruſaders, 300. He ſtrives to recon- 
cile the difference between the Templars and Hoſpitallers, 
but without ſucceſs, ibid. He makes a truce with the 

Sultan of Egypt, and departs from the Eaſt, 301. 

RokERT, count of Artois, advances to Manſoutah, where 
his troops are ſurrounded and cut in pieces, 308. 

RoxneDbin KHE SCHap, laſt prince of the Iſmaelians, 321. 

RoxNEDDULAT, a Buian prince, what his name ſignifies, 
and when he received it, 30. | 

Romanus DioGenes, emperor of the Greeks, makes an ir- 
ruption into Armenia, 106. He rejects the terms offered 
for peace, 107. Is defeated and taken priſoner, ibid. Ob- 
tains his liberty, 109. \ 

8. 


NAap Arpoular ſucceeds Saiff Aldoulat, 46. 

D Sapara, tutor to Malek Schah II. 145. 5 

Salrr ALDOULAT re-eſtabliſhes the Caligh Motaki at Bag- 
dat, 21. He ſeizes Damaſcus, 36. Is driven thence, 37. 
He defeats the Karmathians commanded by Mutrafek, 38. 
Is routed by the Greeks, who take Aleppo and Tarſus 

from him, 40. Puts an end to the conſpiracy of Nepez, 4.5. 
His death, ibid. His character, 46. 

SaLapin. See Salaheddin. 

SaLapin (tenths) on what occaſion that tax was laid, 
218. 

SALAHEDDIN, his origin, 181, He is ſent to Ahmed, who 
beſtows on him the chief command in Egypt, ibid. De- 

ſtroys the power of the Fatimites in Egypt, 182. What 
methods he uſed to gain the good will of 15 Egyptians, and 
and make him abſolute ſovereign of Egypt, 184. He 
comes to an accommodation with Noureddin, 187. Mea- 
ſures he takes to become maſter of the dominions of Nou- 
reddin's ſucceſſor, ibid. Naſſer confirms Jus title of Sultan, 


193. 
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193. He beſieges Moſſul without ſucceſs, 195. Concludes 
a treaty with Ezzedin, 196. Procures Aleppo to be ſurren- 
dered up to him, ibid. Why he makes away with Moham- 
med his couſin, 199. Propoſal he makes to the count de 
Tripoly to gain him over to his party, 203. He deſtroys 
the Chriſtian army, 204. Kills Arnaud de Chatillon, 206. 
Takes many places, 207. Beſieges Jeruſalem, which ſur- 
renders on terms, 208. Is forced to raiſe the ſiege of Tyre, 
21t. Quarrel which ariſes between him and the Caliph, 
212. His further progreſs, 213. He takes Arnon, 214. 
His army is defeated v7 the Chriſtians, 215. He throws 
ſuccours into Acre, ibid, Aſſembles a new army, 216. 
What he does to preſerve Jeruſalem, 223. Propoſal he 
makes to the king of England, 224. Concludes a truce 
with the Chriſtians, ibid. His death, 226. Character, 
ibid. An account of his children, 23 i. | 
SAMANITES. The extinction of that dynaſty, 80. 
Saus Au ALDovLat ſucceeds his father in the poſt of Emir, 
63. The Caliph condoles with him on the death of his 
father, 64. He is made priſoner by his brother, who pro- 
cures himſelf to be recognized in his ſtead, 66. Eſca 
and makes war on Baha Aldoulat, ibid. Perſia is Viclded 
up to him by a treaty, 67. His death, 72. 
Saxc1a, brother of Barkiarok, is made governor of Chora- 
fan, 137. The ſovereignty of that province is given to 
him, 144 His expedition againſt the Turcomans, 172. 
His death, ib. 
SanGUIN, the ſame as Zenghi, 162, note. See Zenghi. 
SCHAFE1, who he was, 185, note. 
SchacR-Al Dok, mother of Moadham, takes charge of the 
government in his abſence, 307. On the death of that 
_ ſhe eſpouſes Ibek, commander of the Mames« 
uks, 312. 
9. a Gaurite prince, is killed in a battle, 248. 
Schakr ALDOULAT inherits his father's dominions in Cara- 
mania, 64. He ſeizes Perſia, 65, Declares war againſt 
Samſam Aldoulat ; takes him priſoner, and cauſes himſelf 
to be recognized as Emir, 66. His death, ibid. 
Schaugk becomes inſupportable to the Caliph of Egypt, 
179. He is defeated in a battle and killed, 180. 
ScnuTEs, what they are, 185, note. Their diſputes with 
the Sunnites occaſion diſturbances in Bagdat, $15. 
SCHIRKOUEM is ſent by Noureddin to the aſſiſtance of the 
Caliph of Egypt, 180. His origin, ib. He defeats and 
kills Schaüer, and is made Emir, ib. His death, 181. 
S$CHIRKOUEH, Salaheddin's nephew; ingenious anſwer he 
returns to that Sultan, 200. 
Vor. IV. | Aa Senta- 
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Scnix zap is made Emir al Omara, 26 The inhabitants of 
Bagdat demand aſſiſtance againſt him from the Buians, on 
account of his tyrannical government, 27. He flies from 
Bagdat, and carries the Caliph with him, 28. 
SEBEKTEGHIN, is brought up by Alphteghin, who gives him 
his daughter to wife, 82. He preſerves the ſovereignty of 
Gazna, ib. Drives out the Turks from the territories of 
the Samanites, ib, His death, 83. His foreſight of the 
great glory of his poſterity, ib. 
SBFIEDDIN, the ſon of Zenghi, 164. 
SELGIUCIDans. The origin of that Dynaſty, 86. They 
eſtabliſh their power in Choraſan, 89. 'The end of their 
empire in that province, 241. Extinction of that Dynaſty, 
242. A branch of it was perpetuated in the perſon of the 
Sultan of Roum, from whom the Ottoman Turks are de- 
ſcended, ib. . 
SELGIUCK, his origin, 87, He incurs the wrath of Bigou, 
goes into Tranfoxana, and embraces Muſſulmaniſm, 88. 
His firſt exploits, ib. Death, 8g, 

SELGIUCKk, one of the ſons of Sultan Mohammed, 146. 
SOLIMAN, prince of Tranſoxana, is defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by Malek Schah, 122. e, lee 
SOLIMAN SCHAH is raiſed to the throne inſtead of Moham- 
med, 167, Being informed of a conſpiracy, he flies from 

' Hamadan, 168. He is defeated by Mohammed, 169. 

SOLTHAN ALDOULAT, ſon of Baha-Aldoulat, ſucceeds him 
in Perſia, 74. „ 

Sur rax, etymolygy of that word, and of thoſe of Solthan, 

Soldan, and Soudan, 94, note. | 

SUXNITES, What they were, 185, note. Diſturbances they raiſed 

in Bagdat, 315. | | 

Sy BILLA, ſiſter of Baldwyn the IV. marries the count de 
Montferrat, 202, Aſter his death, ſhe eſpouſes Guy de 
Luſignan, and procures him to be appointed king of Je- 
ruſalem, 221, Her death, ib, | 


; oj 


Ac Fr Mvck Cami is made vizir, and cauſes Naſſer to 
be aſſaſſinated, 127. 
Tak nscH-EBN-ARSLAN-SCHAH, makes war on Barkiarok, 
135. He loſes a battle, and is put to death, 136. 
Tac asCHTEGHIN gives an afylum to Barkiarok, and aſſiſts 
him with troops to recover his dominions, 131. 
TaRTaARs, their origin, 248, note. 
Tertscn king of Khouareſm, makes war againſt Thogrul 
Arſlan, and his troops are defeated, 238. He W 
wit 


I E N D E > if 
with freſh forces, being invited by the malcontents, 240. 


He re- enters Rei, and is recognized as Sultan, 241. 

TzMPLARs, their quarrel with the Hoſpitalers, renders abor- 
tive the deſigns of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, 300. 

TeMvuGin, his origin, and firſt progreſs, 255, note. See 
Genghiſkan, e 

THaBET, a man of diſtinguiſhed learning and knowledge, in 
the Caliphate of Mothi, 55. 

T#a1, the fon of Mothi, attains the Caliphate on the reſig- 
nation of his father, 6 The Turks oblige him to head 
them, and go in purſuit of Azeddulat, 55. They deſert 
him at. Bagdat, into which the Buian princes are admitted, 

6. Marks of diſtinction which he beſtows on Adadeldu- 
at, 60. He marries that Emir's daughter, 61. Condoles 
with Samſam Aldoulat on the death of his father, 64. Is. 
depoſed, 67. 

THEODORE 1 is proclaimed by the Greeks to be em- 

peror of Conſtantinople, 290. 

TrockuL Bro takes poſſeflion of Choraſan, go. He is 
crowned ſovereign of that province, 92. His conqueſts, 97. 
He marches his troops to the aſſiſtance of the Caliph againſt 
Baſſa Siri, ib. Puts an end to the Dynaſty of the Buians, 
99. Seizes the poſts which they had poſſeſſed at Bagdat, 
100. Marches againſt Baſſa Siri, and drives him from 
Moſſul, ib. Receives ſuccours from Alp Arſlan to oppoſe 
Ibrahim, 101. Replaces the Caliph on the throne, 103. 
Obliges him to beſtow on him his daughter in marriage, 
104. His Death, 105. _ bg 

TrockvL, fon of Mohammed, 146. Attempt he makes to 
acquire dominion, 149. He is forced to fly, 150. : 

THoGRuUL BEN ARSLAN, being informed of the revolt of 
Kizil Arſlan, he flies from his capital, 234. He returns 
thereto on Kizil's retreat, ib. Is betrayed by the nobles 

of Irak, and confined in a caſtle, 235. Makes his eſcape, 
and recovers the throne, 237. Is like to be e ib. 
Cauſes Koutlouk to be apprehended, and afterwards ſets 
him at liberty, ib. Defeats the king of Khouareſm and 
Koutlouk, who had raviſhed his territories, 238. Is off 
his guard, ib. Is betrayed, 240. His preſumption, 241. 
He is killed, ib. 

T168R1s, (the) inundation of that river, 278. 

Touchi Kan, one of the ſons of Genghiſkan, 274. 

Touua (Bex) Naſſer's phyſician, diſcovers to the vizir the 
perſons that had uſurped the power of governing the ſtate, 
266. He is aſſaſſinated, ib. | 

TouxakIx an KnHakouN, mother and guardian of Gaiuk 
Kan, 277. 


Tou- 
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TovranscHati. See Moadham, 

Tozun is made Emir al Omara, 23. He treats the Caliph 
with great haughtineſs, ib. Enters into a negotiation with 
that prince, 23. Affects to pay him great honours, 24. 
Forces him to abdicate the Caliphate, and proclaim Mo- 
ſtakfi in his ſtead, ib. Acquires unlimited authority, 26. 
His death, 27» | 

Turi Kan, one of the ſons of Ghenghiskan, 274. 

Turxs (the) recover their power, 19. They would force 
Motaki to appoint one of their commanders to the poſt of 
Emir, 20. They revolt againſt the Emir Azzeddulat, 54. 

Turks, a name given to the Tartars and Moguls, 248, note. 


U 


1 (Jon Dvcas) his attempts to drive the Latins 
from Conſtantinople, 291. | : 
Unc Kax, ſovereign of Oriental Tartary, 255, note. 
V1z1R, on the appointment of an Emir al Omara, the vizir 


becomes a mere ſecretary to the Caliph, 5. 
W. 


1LLIAM archbiſhop of Tyre, prevails on the kings of 
England and France to fail into the Eaſt, 217. He 
waits upon the emperor on the ſame account, 218. 


Y. 
** Kax, one of the ſors of Genghiskan, 274. 
Z. | 


EHIR BEN ATTHAR, Moktadir's vizir, oppoſes the at- 
tempts of Kimar, 190. 
ZExcGai takes Roha from the Chriſtians, 163. He beſieges 
Biva without ſucceſs, ib. His death, 164. 
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